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BOOK     IV. 

TWENTY-SI  X  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  book 
Columbus  conducted  the  people  of  Europe  ._  l  '     . 
to  the  New  World.     During  that  period  the  Spa-  wtm  Part* 

.  .         of  America 

niards  had  made  great  progrefs  in  exploring  its  were  then 
various  regions.  They  had  vifited  all  the  iflands 
fcattered  in  different  clutters  through  that  part  of 
the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and 
South  America.  They  had  failed  along  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had  found 
that  it  ftretched  without  interruption  through  this 
vaft  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  difcovered 
the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  new 
profpects  in  that  quarter.  They  had  acquired 
fome  knowledge  of  the  coaft  of  Florida,  which 
led  them  to  obierve  the  continent,  as  it  extended 
in  an  oppofite  direction  •,  and  though  they  pufhed 
their  difcoveries  no  farther  towards  the  norch, 
other  nations  had  vifited  thofe  parts  which  they 
Vol.  II.  B  negle&ed. 
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B  °1V°  K  neglected.  The  Englifb,  in  a  voyage,  the  mo- 
v- — ,-— ->  tives  and  fuccefs  of  which  (hall  be  related  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Hiftory,  had  failed  along  the 
eoafl  of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  confines 
of  Florida;  and  the  Portuguefe,  in  queft  of  a 
fhorter  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  ventured 
into  the  northern  feas,  and  viewed  the  fame  re- 
gions". Thus,  at  the  period  where  I  have  chofen 
to  take  a  view  of  the  (late  of  the  New  World,  its 
extent  was  known  almolt  from  its  northern  ex- 
tremity to  thirty-five  degrees  fouth  of  the  equator. 
The  countries  which  ftretch  from  thence  to  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  America,  the  great  empire 
of  Peru,  and  the  interior  ftate  of  the  extenfive 
dominions  fubject  to  the  fovereigns  of  Mexico, 
were  (till  undifcovered. 

Thevafte»  When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the 
NewWoiid.  firft  circumftance  that  ftrikes  us  is  its  immenfe 
extent.  It  was  not  a  fmall  portion  of  the  earth, 
fo  inconfiderable  that  it  might  have  efcaped  the 
obfervation  or  refearch  of  former  ages,  which 
Columbus  drfcovered.  He  made  known  a  new 
hemifphere,  larger  than  either  Europe,  or  Afia, 
or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divifions.of  the  ancient 
continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimenfions  to 
a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable' not  only  for  its  mag- 
nitude, but  for  its  pofition.     It  ftretches  from  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 
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northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  fouthern  latitude,  book 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  fartheft  .  '  ^ 
extremity  of  the  old  continent  on  that  fide  of  the 
line.  A  country  of  fuch  extent  pafles  through  all 
the  climates  capable  of  becoming  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding  the  various  produc- 
tions peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the 
torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  Grand  ob- 
grandeur  of  the  objects  which  it  prefents  to  view  £„,£ 'J0pre" 
is  mod  apt  to  Itrike  the  eye  of  an  obferver.  Na-  VICW' 
ture  feems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations 
with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  diftinguiflied  the 
features  of  this  country  by  a  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence. The  mountains  of  America  are  much  fu-  rttmoun- 
perior  in  height  to  thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of 
the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  bafe  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated 
farther  above  the  fea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees. 
This  ftupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  lefs  re- 
markable for  extent  than  elevation,  rifes  in  dif- 
ferent places  more  than  one  third  above  the  Pike 
of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft  land  in  the  ancient  he- 
mifphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  faid  to 
hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds ;  the  ftorms  often 
roll,  and  the  thunder  burfts  below  their  fummits, 
which,  though  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in 
the  center  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with 
everlafting  fnows  \ 

bSee  NOTE  I. 
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From  thofe  lofty  mountains  defcend  rivers  pro-* 
portionally  large,  with  which  the  ftreams  in  the 
ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either 
for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vaft  body  of  water 
which  they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  The  Marao-- 
non,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South  America, 
the  Miflifippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America, 
flow  in  fuch  fpacious  channels,  that,  long  before 
they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  refemble 
arms  of  the  fea  rather  than  rivers  of  frefn  water c. 


lakes.  The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lefs  con- 

fpicuous  for  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  ri- 
vers. There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
which  refembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in 
North  America.  They  may  properly  be  termed 
inland  leas  of  frefli  water;  and  even  thofe  of  the 
fecond  or  third  clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger 
circuit  (the  Cafpian  fea  excepted)  than  the  greateft 
lake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

its  firm  ft-       The   New  World  is  of  a  form   extremely  fa- 

vouiable  to  .  •■        . 

commerce,  vourable  to  commercial  intercourfe.  When  a  con- 
tinent, like  Africa,  is  compofed  of  one  vaft  folid 
mafs,  unbroken  by  arms  of  the  fea  penetrating 
into  its  interior  parts,  with  few  large  rivers,  and 
thofe  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other, 
the  greater  part  of  it  feems  deftined  to  remain  for 
ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  debarred  from  any  ac- 
tive or  enlarged  communication  with  the  reft  of 

c  See  NOTE  II. 
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mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  continent  is  b  o  o  k 
opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  vaft  extent,  fuch 
as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like 
Afia,  its  coaft  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing 
far  into  the  country,  fuch  as  the  Black  Sea,  the 
gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Perfi3,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam, 
and  of  Leotangi  when  the  furrounding  feas  are 
filled  with  large  and  fertile  iflands,  and  the  conti- 
nent itfelf  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable 
rivers,  thofe  regions  may  be  faid  to  pofTefs  what- 
ever can  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  their  inhabitants 
in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  thefe  re- 
fpects  America  may  bear  a  companion  with  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  Mediterranean  fea,  which 
opens  a  maritime  commerce  with  all  the  fertile 
countries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  iflands 
fcattered  in  it  are  inferior  only  to  thofe  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  in  number,  in  magnitude,  and 
in  value.  As  we  flretch  along  the  nonhern  di- 
vilion  of  the  American  hemifphere,  the  Bay  of 
Chefapeak  prefents  a  fpacious  inlet,  which  con- 
duds  the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  of 
provinces  no  lefs  fertile  than  extenfive;  and  if  ever 
the  progrefs  of  culture  and  population  (hall  mi- 
tigate the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  the 
more  northern  diftricls  of  America,  Hudfon's  Bay 
may  become  as  fubfervient  to  commercial  inter- 
courfe  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic 
js  in  Europe.  The  other  great  portion  of  the 
,   B  3  New 
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B  °  °  K  New  World  is  encompaffcd  on  every  fide  by  the 
u-^f—j  fea,  except  one  narrow  neck,  which  feparates  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean-,  and  though  it 
be  not  opened  by  ipacious  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea, 
its  interior  parts  are  rendered  accefhble  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  rivers,  fed  by  fo  many  auxiliary 
dreams,  flowing  in  fuch  various  directions,  that, 
without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  indultry  and  art, 
an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the 
gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Nature  con- 
fined to  the  fouthern  divifion  of  America;  its 
northern  continent  abounds  no  lefs  in  rivers  which 
are  navigable  almoft  to  their  fources,  and  by  its 
immenfe  chain  of  lakes  proviiion  is  made  for  an 
inland  communication,  more  extenfive  and  com- 
modious than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
countries  ftretching  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on 
one  fide,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other,  which 
form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the 
American  continent  together,  are  not  deftitute  of 
peculiar  advantages.  Their  coaft  on  one  fide  is 
warned  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  by 
the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the 
former,  fome  into  the  latter,  and  fecure  to  them 
all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  refult  from  a 
communication  with  both. 

Temper*-         But  what  moft  diftinguifhes  America  from  other 

ture  of  its  ,-     .  i        •         1  i*  r 

emme.       parts  ot  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  or 
us  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is 

fubjett 
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fubject  with  refpect  to  the  diftributionof  heat  and  B  °IV°  K 
cold.  We  cannot  determine  with  precifion  the  v— •/—- J 
portion  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely 
by  meafuring  its  diftance  from  the  equator.  The 
climate  of  a  country  is  affected,  in  fome  degree, 
by  its  elevation  above  the  fea,  by  the  extent  of 
continent,  by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  height  of 
adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other  circum- 
flances.  The  influence  of  thcfe,  however,  is,  from 
various  caufes,  lefs  confiderable  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  continent ;  and  from  knowing  the 
pofition  of  any  country  there,  we  can  pronounce 
with  more  certainty,  what  will  be  the  warmth  of 
its  climate,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  obferva-  Predomi- 
tion  of  our  hemifphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other,  coil 
There,  cold  predominates.  The  rigour  of  the 
frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  that  which  fhould 
be  temperate  by  its  pofition.  Countries  where 
the  grape  and  the  fig  mould  ripen,  are  buried  un- 
der fnow  one  half  of  the  year ;  and  lands  litnated 
in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  mod  fertile  and  beft 
cultivated  provinces  in  F,urope,  are  chilled  with 
perpetual  frofts,  which  almoft  deftroy  the  power 
of  vegetation'1.  As  we  advance  to  thofe  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the 
provinces  of  Afia  and  Africa,  bleffed  with  an 
uniform  enjoyment  of  fuch  genial  warmth  as  is 
mod  friendly  to  life  and  vegetation,  the  dominion 

d  See  NOTE  III, 
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B  °1V°  K  °f  co^  continues  to  be  felt,  and  winter,  though 
during  a  ihort  period,  often  reigns  with  extreme 
feverity.     If  we  proceed  along  the  American  con- 
tinent into  the  torrid  zone,  we  (hall  find  the  cold 
prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itfelf  alfq 
to  this  region  of  the  globe,    and  mitigating  the 
excefs  of  its   fervour.     While  the   negro  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa  is  fcorched  with  unremitting  heat, 
the  inhabitant  or  Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild 
and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  fhaded  under  a 
canopy  of  grey  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce 
beams  of  the  fun,  without  obstructing  his  friendly 
influence c.     Along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  America, 
the  climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  never- 
thelefs  confiderably  milder  than  in  thofe  countries 
of  Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude. 
If  from  the  fouthern  tropic  we  continue  our  pro- 
grefs  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent, 
we  meet   with  frozen  feas,  and  countries  horrid, 
barren,    and   fcarcely  habitable  for  cold,  fooner 
than  in  the  north f. 

Various  caufes  combine  in  rendering  the  cli- 
mate of  America  fo  extremely  different  from  that 
of  the   ancient  continent.     Though    the   utmoll 

o 

e  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.  Anfon's  Voyage, 
p,   184. 

f  Anfon's  Voyage,  p.  74  ;  2nd  Voyage  de  Q^tiros,  chez 
Hid  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  xiv.  p.  83.  Richard  Hifl.  Natir. 
de  1'Air,  ii.  305,  &c. 

extent 
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extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  B  °  °  K 

/  ,     m  i  V  • 

difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances  much  nearer  t- 
to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or  A  fi  a.  The  latter 
have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which  are  open  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year-,  and  even  when  covered  with 
ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely 
cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the  fame 
high  latitudes.  But  in  America  the  land  ftretches 
from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  towards  the  pole, 
and  fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain 
of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
wind,  in  pafling  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high  and 
frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with  cold, 
that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs,  which  it  re- 
tains in  itsprogrefs  through  warmer  climates,  and 
is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, a  north-wefterly  wind  and  exceflive  cold  are 
fynonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  moll:  fultry 
weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that 
quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  tran- 
fition  from  heat  to  cold,  no  lefs  violent  than  fud- 
den.  To  this  powerful  caufe  we  may  afcribe  the 
extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent 
inroads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  z. 

Other  caufes,    no  lefs  remarkable,    diminilh 
the  active  power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the 

8  Charlevoix  Hill,  de  Nov.  fr.  iii.  165.      Hiff.    generate 
Voyages,  torn.  xv.  215,  &c 

American 
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book  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics. 
In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows 
in  an  invariable  direction  from  eaft  to    weft.    As 
this    wind   holds  its  courfe    acrofs    the     ancient 
continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftretch 
along  the  weftern  more  of  Africa,  inflamed  with 
all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected  from 
the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands 
in  the  African  deferts.     The  coaft  of  Africa  is, 
accordingly,  the  region  of  the  earth   which  feels 
the  moft  fervent  heat,  and  is  expofed  to  the  un- 
mitigated ardour  of  the  torrid  zone.     But  this  fame 
wind  which  brings  fuch  an  acccfiion  of  warmth  to 
the  countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal 
and  Cafraria,  traverfes  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  before 
it  reaches  the  American  fhore.     It  is  cooled  in  its 
paffage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water,  and  is  felt  as 
a  refrefhing  gale  along  the  'coaft  of  Brafil h,    and 
Guiana,  rendering  thefe  countries,  though  among 
the  warmeft  in  America,  temperate,  when  com- 
pared with   thole  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in 
Africa1.       As   this   wind  advances    in   its  courfe 
acrofs   America,    it   meets   with   immenfe  plains, 
covered  with  impenetrable  foreits,  or  occupied  by 
large  rivers,  marines,  and  (tagnating  waters,  where 
it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat.     At 
length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent.     In 
palling  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  fummits,  it 
is  lb  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of 

h  See  NOTE  IV.  '  See  NOTE  V. 
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the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  b  o^o  k 
to  which  they  feem  expofed  by  their  fituationk. 
In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from  Terra 
Ferme  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat 
of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea,  in  others,  by 
their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the 
enormous  mountains  fcattered  over  this  tract.  The 
iflands  of  America  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  either 
fmall  or  mountainous,  and  are  fanned  alternately 
by  refreihing  fea  and  land  breezes. 

The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards 
the  fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas  be- 
yond it,  cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner  equally 
fatisfying.     It  was  long  fuppofed  that  a  vaft  con- 
tinent, diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Terra  Anftra- 
lis  Incognita*  lay  between  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  America  and  the  Antarctic  pole.     The  fame 
principles  which  account  for  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  cold  in  the  northern  regions  of  America, 
were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is 
felt  at   Cape   Horn    and  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  immenfe  extent  of  the   fouthern  continent,, 
and  the  large  rivers   which    it   poured  into  the 
ocean,  were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philoib- 
phers  as  caufes  lufficient  to  occafion  the  unufual 

k  Acofla  Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  c  li.  Buffon  Hift.  Na- 
turelle,  &c.  torn.  ii.  512,  &c,  ix.  107,  &c.  Oiborn's  Colled, 
of  Voyages,  ii.  p.  868. 
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book  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  ftill  more  uncommon 
i_  —,—,_'  appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the 
globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which  fuch 
influence  was  afcribed,  having  been  fearched  for 
in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it  was  iuppofed  to 
occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an  open  lea,  new 
conjectures  mult  be  formed  with  refpeff.  to  the 
caufes  of  a  temperature  of  climate,  fo  extremely 
different  from  that  which  we  experience  in  coun- 
tries removed  at  the  lame  diftance  from  the  oppor 
fite  pole '. 

Condition  After  contemplating  thofe  permanent  and  cha- 
ci!vovered.  racteriftic  qualities  of  the  American  continent, 
which  arife  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  and 
the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that 
merits  attention  is  its  condition  when  firft  difco- 
vered,  as  far  as  that  depended  upon  the  induftry 
and  operations  of  man.  The  effects  of  human  in- 
genuity and  labour  are  more  extenfive  and  confi- 
iiderable,  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  firft 
to  imagine.  When  we  furvey  the  face  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  no  fmall  part  of  that  fertility  and 
beauty,  which  we  afcribe  to  the  hand  of  nature., 
is  the  work  of  man.  His  efforts,  when  continued 
through  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  change  the  appear- 
ance and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long  been 
occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts  and  in- 
duftry, our  eye  is  accuftomed  to  view  the  earth  in 

1  See  NOTE  VI. 
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that  form  which  it  aflumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be  B  °  °  K 
the  refidence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  and  to  < — v— J 
fupply  them  with  nourifhment. 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  Mate  of  mankind  Rudeana 
was  ruder,  and  the  afpecl;  of  Nature  extremely  vS"* 
different.  Throughout  all  its  vaft  regions,  there 
were  only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of 
territory,  or  diftinguifhed  by  any  progrefs  in  im- 
provement. The  reft  of  this  continent  was  pof- 
fefTed  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  deftitute  of  arts 
and  induftry,  and  neither  capable  to  correct  the 
defects,  nor  defirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their 
habitation.  Countries,  occupied  by  fuch  people, 
were  almolt  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  they  had  been 
without  inhabitants.  Immenfe  forefts  covered  a 
great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the 
hand  of  induftry  had  not  taught  the  rivers  to  run 
in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  ftagnating 
water,  many  of  the  molt  fertile  plains  were  over- 
flowed with  inundations,  or  converted  into  marines. 
In  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of 
the  fun,  the  moifture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the 
moft  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are 
fo  choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be  almoft 
impervious,  and  the  iurface  of  the  ground  is  hid 
from  ye  under  a  thick  covering  of  fhrubs  and 

herb;  weeds.     In  this  ftate  of  wild  unaflifted 

nature,    a  great   part  of  the  large  provinces   in 

South 
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book  South  Amerio,  which  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Andes  to  the  fea,  dill  remain.  The  Euro- 
pean colonies  have  cleared  and  cultivated  a  few 
fpots  along  the  coaft,  but  the  original  inhabitants, 
as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing 
to  open  or  improve  a  country,  poffeffing  almoft 
every  advantage  of  fituation  and  climate.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, Nature  continues  to  wear  the  fame  unculti- 
vated afpect,  and  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  increafes,  appears  more  defolate  and 
horrid.  There  the  forefts,  though  not  encumbered 
with  the  lame  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of 
equal  extent  •,  prodigious  marlhes  overfpread  the 
plains,  and  few  marks  appear  of  human  activity 
in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellilh  the  earth. 
No  wonder  that  the  colonies  fent  from  Europe 
were  aftonifhed  at  their  fir  It  entrance  into  the  New 
World.  It  appeared  to  them  wafte,  folitary,  and 
uninviting.  When  the  Englifri  began  to  fettle  in 
America,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they 
took  pofieflion,  The  Wildernefs.  Nothing  but  their 
eager  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold,  could 
have  induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through 
the  woods  and  marfhes  of  America,  where,  at 
every  ftep,  they  obferved  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  uncultivated  face  of  Nature,  and  that 
which  it  acquires  under  the  forming  hand  of  in- 
duftry  and  art m. 

»  See  NOTE  VN. 
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The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  B  °  p  K 

improve  and   embellifh  the  earth,  but  render  it  i v-.^t 

more  wholefome,  and  friendly  to  life.  When  any  J^"0 
region  lies  neglected  and  destitute  of  cultivation, 
the  air  ftagnar.es  in  the  woods,  putrid  exhalations 
arife  from  the  waters  -,  the  furface  of  the  earth* 
loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels  not  the  purify- 
ing influence  of  the  fun ;  the  malignity  of  the  dif- 
tempers  natural  to  the  climate  increafes,  and  new 
maladies  no  lefs  noxious  are  engendered.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  provinces  of  America,  when  firlt 
difcovered,  were  found  to  be  remarkably  un- 
healthy. This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every 
expedition  into  the  New  World,  whether  deftined 
for  conquefi:  or  fettlement.  Though  by  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual 
temperance,  and  the  perfevering  vigour  of  their 
minds,  they  were  as  much  formed  as  any  people 
in  Europe  for  active  fervice  in  a  fultry  climate, 
they  felt  feverely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  qualities 
of  thofe  uncultivated  regions  through  which  they 
marched,  or  where  they  endeavoured  to  plant  co- 
lonies. Great  numbers  were  cut  off  by  the  un- 
known and  violent  djfeafes  with  which  they  were 
infected.  Such  as  furvived  the  deftructive  racre  of 
thole  maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  climate.  They  returned  to 
Europe,  according  ro  the  defcription  of  the  early 
Spanim  hiftorians,  feeble,  emaciated,  with  lan- 
guid looks,  and  complexions  of  fuch  a  fickly  yel- 
low colour,  as  indicated  the  unwholefome  tem- 
perature- 
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book  perature    of   the  countries   where   they   had   re- 
i— v^ — '  Tided n. 

its  animals.  The  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  New  World  af- 
fected not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the 
qualities  of  its  productions.  The  principle  of  life 
feems  to  have  been  lefs  active  and  vigorous  there, 
than  in  the  ancient  continent.  Notwithftandinr^ 
the  vaft  extent  of  America,  and  the  variety  of  its 
climates,  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  peculiar 
to  it  are  much  fewer  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of 
the  other  hemifphere.  In  the  iflands,  there  were 
only  four  kinds  of  quadrupeds  known,  the  largeft 
of  which  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  On 
the  continent,  the  variety  was  greater;  and  though 
the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of  mul- 
tiplying exceedingly,  when  almofl:  unmoleiled  by 
men,  who  were  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  fo  united 
in  fociety,  as  to  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  ani- 
mal creation,  the  number  of  diftinct  fpecies  muft 
ftill  be  confidered  as  extremely  fmall.  Of  two 
hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  fpread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  only  about  one  third  exifted  in 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery  °.  Nature 
was  not  only  lefs  prolific  in  the  New  World,  but 
(he  appears  likewife  to  have  been  lefs  vigorous 
in  her  productions.  The  animals  originally  be- 
longing this  quarter  of  the  globe  appear  to  be  of 

n  Gomara  Hift.  c.  20.   22.     Oviedo   Hift.    lib.  ii.    C.    13. 
lib.  v.  c.  10.     P.  Mart.  Euift.  54?.     Decad.  p.  176. 
9  Buftbn  Hilt.  Naturelle,  torn,  ix,  p.  $6. 
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an  inferior  race,  neither  fo  robuft,  nor  fo  fierce,  as  B  9^°  K 
thofe  of  the  other  continent.  America  gives  birth  to 
no  creature  of  fuch  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with  the 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion  and 
tyger  in  ftrength  and  ferocity  p.  The  Tapyr  of  Bra- 
fil,  the  largeft  quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe  in 
the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of  fix 
months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar^  its  fiercer!: 
beafts  of  prey,  which  the  Europeans  have  inaccu- 
rately denominated  lions  and  tygers,  poftefs  neither 
the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ra- 
venous cruelty  of  the  latter q.  They  are  inactive 
and  timid,  hardly  formidable  to  man,  and  often 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  lead  appearance  of  re- 
financer.  The  fame  qualities  in  the  climate  of 
America  which  Minted  the  growth,  and  enfeebled 
the  fpirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved  per- 
nicious to  fuch  as  have  migrated  into  it  volunta- 
rily from  the  other  continent,  or  have  been  trans- 
ported thither  by  the  Europeans  \  The  bears, 
the  wolves,  the  deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in 
fize  to  thofe  of  the  Old  World '.     Moft  of  the 

p  See  NOTE  VIII. 

*  BufFon  Hilt.  Natur.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.  Margravii  Hid.  Nat. 
Brafil,  p.  229. 

r  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  ix.  13.  203.  Acofta  Hift.  lib.  ir. 
c.  34.  Pifonis  Hift.  p.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  fib.  iv.  c.  1.- 
lib.  x.  c.  13. 

s  Churchill,  v.  p.  691.  Ovalle  Relet,  of  Chili.  Church,  iii. 
p.  10.  Sommario  de  Oviedo,  c.  14 — 22.  Voyage  da  Dts 
Marchais,  iii.  299. 

k  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  ix.  103.  Kalm's  Travels,  i.  102. 
Biet.  Voy.  de  France  Equinox,  p.  339, 
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domeftic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  ftorecl 
the  provinces  wherein  they  fettled,  have  degene- 
rated with  refpect  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a 
country  whofe  temperature  and  foil  feem  to  be 
lefs  favourable  to  the  ilrength  and  perfection  of 
the  animal  creation  u. 

infeasand        The  fame  caufes,  which  checked  the  growth 

leptiles.  .  i  i  •        i 

and  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were 
friendly  to  the  propagation  and  increafe  of  reptiles 
and  infects.  Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
New  World,  and  thofe  odious  tribes,  the  offspring 
of  heat,  moifture,  and  corruption,  infeft  every 
part  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  they  multiply  fafter,  per- 
haps, in  America,  and  grow  to  a  more  monftrous 
bulk.  As  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  lefs  cul- 
tivated, and  lefs  peopled,  than  the  other  quarters 
of  the  earth,  the  active  principle  of  life  waftes  its 
force  in  productions  of  this  inferior  form.  The 
air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  infects,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  fhocking  and  noxious 
reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto-Bello  fwarms 
with  toads  in  fuch  multitudes,  as  hide  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  fnakes  and  vipers 
are  hardly  lefs  numerous.  Carthagena  is  infefted 
with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which  annoy  not 
only  the  cattle  but  inhabitants  *.  In  the  iflands, 
lesions  of  ants  have,  at  different  times,   confumed 

«  See  NOTE  IX. 

*  Voyace  de  UUoa,  torn.  i.  p.  89.    Id.  p.  147.     Herrera, 
€?ec.  11.  lib.  iii.  e.  3.   19. 
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every  vegetable  production7,  and  left  the  earth  book 
entirely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire. 
The  damp  forefts,  and  rank  foil  of  the  countries 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teem 
with  almoft  every  offenfive  and  poifonous  crea- 
ture, which  the  power  of  a  fultry  fun  can  quicken 
into  life  \ 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  diftin-  Bird*, 
guimed  by  qualities  fo  confpicuous  and  character- 
iftical,  as  thofe  which  we  have  obferved  in  its 
quadrupeds.  Birds  are  more  independent  of  man, 
and  lefs  affected  by  the  changes  which  his  induftry 
and  labour  make  upon  the  Hate  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  greater  propenfny  to  migrate  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  can  gratify  this  in- 
ftinct  of  their  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger. 
Hence  the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  con- 
tinents is  much  greater  than  that  of  quadrupeds  ; 
and  even  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly 
refemble  thofe  with  which  mankind  were  acquaint- 
ed in  fimilar  regions  of  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  thofe 
of  the  fame  climate  in  Afia  and  Africa,  are  deck- 
ed in  plumage,  which  dazzles  the  eye  with  the 
vivid  beauty  of  its  colours;  but  nature,  fatisfied 
with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  drefs,  has  denied 

r  See  NOTE  X. 

z  Voyage  de  Condamine,  p.  167.  Gumilla,  lii.  120,  <lc« 
Hill,  gener.  des  Voyages,  "xiv.  317.  Dumont  Memoires  fur  la 
Louifiane,  i.   108.     Somirario  de  Oviedo,  c.  52 — 62, 
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book  mcft  0f  them  that  melody  of  found,  and  variety 
of  notes,  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The 
birds  of  the  temperate  climates  there,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  our  continenr,  are  lefs  fplendid  in 
their  appearance  •,  but,  in  compenfation  for  that 
defect,  have  all  the  power  and  fweetnefs  of  mufic 
in  their  voice.  In  fome  diftricts  of  America,  the 
unwholefome  temperature  of  the  air  feems  to  be 
unfavourable  even  to  this  part  of  the  creation. 
The  number  of  birds  is  lefs  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  traveller  is  ftruck  with  the  amazing 
iblitude  and  filenceof  its  forefts  \  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  America,  where  the  quadru- 
peds are  fo  dwarfifh  and  daftardly,  mould  pro- 
duce the  Condor,  which  is  intitled  to  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk,  in  ftrength,  and 
in  courage5. 


Soil. 


The  foil,  in  a  continent  fo  extend ve  as  Ame- 
rica, muft  of  courfe  be  extremely  various.  In 
each  of  its  provinces,  we  mall  find  fome  diftin- 
guifhing  peculiarity,  the  defcription  of  which  be- 
longs to  thofe  who  write  their  particular  hiftory. 
In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  moifture  and 

a  Bouguer  Voy.  au  Perou,  17.  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a  la 
Martinique,  p.  96.  Warren  Defcript.  Surinam.  Oibom's 
Colleft.  ii.  924.  Lettres  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339.  Charlev.  Hill. 
de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.   155. 

b  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i.  363.  Voyage  de  Condamine,  175. 
Buffon  Hut.  Nat.  xvi.  184.  Voyage  chi  Des  Marchais,  iii. 
320. 
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cold,  which  predominate  fo  remarkably  in  all  book 
parts  of  America,  mull  have  great  influence  upon 
the  nature  of  its  foil ;  countries  lying  in  the  fame 
parallel  with  thofe  regions,  which  never  feel  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  winter  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  intenfe  cold,  the 
ground  never  acquires  warmth  fufficient  to  ripen 
the  fruits,  which  are  found  in  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  would  rear  in 
America  the  productions  which  abound  in  any 
particular  diftrift  of  the  ancient  world,  we  muft 
advance  feveral  degrees  nearer  to  the  line  than  in 
the  other  hemifphere,  as  it  requires  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural  fri- 
gidity of  the  foil  and  climate c.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  feveral  of  the  plants,  and  fruits  pe- 
culiar to  the  countries  within  the  tropics,  are  cul- 
tivated with  fuccefs;  whereas,  at  Sc.  Auguftine 
in  Florida,  and  Charles-Town  in  South-Carolina, 
though  confidcrably  nearer  the  line,  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  thrive  with  equal  certainty  '.  But, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  this  diverfity,  the  foil  of 
America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertile  as  in  any 
part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country  was  thinly  in- 
habited, and  by  a  people  of  little  induftry,  who 
had  none  of  the  domeftic  animals,  which  civilized 
nations  rear  in  fuch  vaft  numbers,  the  earth  was 
not  exhaufted  by  their  confumption.  The  vege- 
table productions,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  foil 

cSecNOTEXr.  d  See  NOT£  XH. 
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book  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and  being 

t—^ i  fuffered  to  corrupt  on  its  furface,  returned  with 

increafe  into  its  bofom  c.  As  trees  and  plants  de- 
rive a  great  part  of  their  nourifliment  from  air  and 
water,  if  they  were  not  deftroyed  by  man  and 
other  animals,  they  would  render  to  the  earth 
more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and  feed 
rather  than  impoverifh  it.  Thus  the  unoccupied 
foil  of  America  might  go  on  enriching  for  many 
ages.  The  vaft  number  as  well  as  enormous  fize 
of  the  trees  in  America,  indicate  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  foil  in  its  native  date.  When  the 
Europeans  firft  began  to  cultivate  the  New  World, 
they  were  aftonifhed  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  ve- 
getation in  its  virgin  mould  ;  and  in  feveral  places 
the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  (till  employed  in 
diminifhing  and  wafting  its  fuperfluous  fertility, 
in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  ftate  fit  for  ufeful 
culture f. 

How  was  Having  thus  furveyed  the  ftate  of  the  New 
peopled?  World  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  and  confidered 
the  peculiar  features  and  qualities  which  diftin- 
guifh  and  characterife  it,  the  next  inquiry  that 
merits  attention  is,  How  was  America  peopled  ? 
By  what  courfe  did  mankind  migrate  from  'the 
one  continent  to  the  other  ?    and  in  what  quarter 

•  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  i.  242.    Kalm,  i.  151. 

f  Charlevoix,  Hift.  de  Nouv.  Fran.  iii.  405.  Voyage  du 
Des  Marchais,  iii.  229.  Lery  ap,  de'Bry,  part  iii.  174.  See 
NOTE  XIII. 

if 
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is  it  mod  probable   that  a   communication   was  B  °^  K 
opened  between  them?  « — *-'-* 

We   know,    with  infallible  certainty,   that  all  No  tradition 

ionr'rnin§ 

the  human  race  fpring  from  the  fame  fource,  and  it  a.-nong 
that  the  defendants  or  one  man,  under  the  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  replenifhed  the  earth. 
But  neither  the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations 
reach  back  to  thofe  remote  ages,  in  which  they 
took  pofTeflion  of  the  different  countries,   where 
they    are    now    fettled.     We    cannot   trace    the 
branches  of  this  firft  family,    or  point  out  with, 
certainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  di- 
vided and  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.    Even 
among  the  mod  enlightened  people,  the  period  of 
authentic  hiftory   is  extremely  ihort,    and  every 
thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obfcure.     It  is 
not  furprifing,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabit- 
ants  of  America,  who  have  no  folicitude  about 
futurity,    and  little  curiofity  concerning  what  is 
paft,  mould  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their 
own  original.     The  Californians  and  Eikimaux, 
in  particular,    who    occupy    thofe    countries    in 
America  which  approach   neareft   to  the  ancient 
continent,  are  fo  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  al- 
together vain  to  fearch  among  them  for  fuch  in- 
formation as  might  difcover  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  or  the  anceftors  of  whom  they  are  de- 
scended f.     Whatever  light  has  been  thrown  or 

f  Venega's  Hill,  of  California,  i.  60* 

C  4  this 
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B  °  y  K  this  fubject,  is  derived,  not  from  the  natives  of 
c  -^--j  America,  but  from  the  inquifitive  genius  of  their 
conquerors. 

thcoiT  When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  dis- 

covered a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vaft  diftance 
from  every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which 
was  then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whofe 
appearance  and  manners  differed  remarkably  from 
the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  queftion  con- 
cerning their  original  became  naturally  an  object 
of  curiofity  and  attention.  The  theories  and  fpe- 
culations  of  ingenious  men  with  refpect  to  this 
iubjecl:,  would  fill  many  volumes-,  but  are  often 
fo  wild  and  chimerical,  that  I  mould  offer  an  in- 
fult  to  the  underft  anding  of  my  readers,  if  I  at- 
tempted either  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them. 
Some  have  prefumptuoufly  imagined,  that  the 
people  of  America  were  not  the  offspring  of  the 
fame  common  parent  with  the  reft  of  mankind, 
but  that  they  formed  a  feparate  race  of  men,  dif- 
tinguiftiable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  characteriftic 
qualities  of  their  minds.  Others  contend,  that 
they  are  defcended  from  fome  remnant  of  the  an- 
tediluvian inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  furvived 
the  deluge,  which  fwept  away  the  greateft  part  of 
the  human  fpecies  in  the  days  of  Noah  j  and  pre- 
pofteroufly  fuppofe  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  fcat- 
tered  over  an  uncultivated  continent,  to  be  the 
moft  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There 
is  hardly  any  nation,  from  the  north  to  the  fouth 

pole0 
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pole,  to  which  fome  antiquary,  in  the  extrava-  B  °  Q  K 
gance  of  conjecture,  has  not  afcribed  the  honour  v— -v~— > 
of  peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Scythians,  in  ancient  times,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fettled  in  this  weftern  world.  i  he  (  hinefe,  the 
Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Welfh,  the  Spaniards, 
are  laid  to  have  fent  colonies  thither  in  later 
ages,  at  different  periods,  and  on  various  occafions. 
Zealous  advocates  (land  forth  to  fupport  the  re- 
fpeclive  claims  of  thofe  people ;  and  though  they 
reft  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  cafual  re- 
femblance  of  fome  cuftoms,  or  the  fuppofed  affi- 
nity between  a  few  words  in  their  different  lan« 
guages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been 
employed,  to  little  purpofe,  in  defence  of  the  opr 
pofite  fyftems.  Thole  regions  of  conjecture  and 
controverfy  belong  not  to  the  hiftorian.  His  is  a 
more  limited  province,  confined  to  what  is  efta- 
blifhed  by  certain  or  highly  probable  evidence. 
Beyond  this  I  fhall  not  venture,  in  offering  a  few 
obfervations,  which  may  contribute  to  throw  fome 
light  upon  this  curious  and  much  agitated  queftion. 

1,  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  Oi)shrfnotj 

'  to  o- fourifl- 

by  mere  conjectures  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  edonmerc 
America,  borne  have  luppokd  that  it  was  ongi- 
ginally  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  dis- 
joined from  it  by  the  fhock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others  have  imagined, 
that  fome  veiTel  being  forced  from  its  courfe  by 

the 
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B  ?v°  K  ^e  v*°lence  °f  a  weflcrly  wind,  might  be  driven 
by  accident  towards  the  American  coatt,  and  have 
given  a  beginning  to  population  in  that  defolate 
continent s.  But  with  refped  to  all  thofe  fyftems, 
it  is  vain  either  to  reafon  or  inquire,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  come  to  any  decifion.  Such  events 
as  they  fuppofe  are  barely  poffible,  and  may  have 
happened.  That  they  ever  did  happen,  we  have 
no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  tcitinony  of 
hiftory,or  from  the  obfcure  intimations  of  tradition. 


blance  of 
Oiaaners, 


oronrefem-  2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertain 
than  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  original  of  the 
Americans,  merely  by  tracing  the  refemblance 
between  their  manners  and  thole  of  any  particular 
people  in  the  ancient  continent.  If  we  fuppofe 
two  bodies  of  men,  though  in  the  molt  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  be  placed  in  a  (late  of 
fociety,  fimilar  in  its  degree  of  improvement,  they 
muft  feel  the  fame  wants,  and  exert  the  fame  en- 
deavours to  fupply  them.  The  fame  objects  will 
allure,  the  fame  pafTions  will  animate  them,  and 
the  fame  ideas  and  fentiments  will  arife  in  their 
minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the 
hunter  in  America  mult  be  little  different  from 
thofe  of  an  Afiatic,  who  depends  for  fubfiftence 
on  the  chace.  A  tribe  of  favages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  mult  nearly  refemble  one  upon  the 
plains  warned  by  the  MuTifippi.     Inftead  then  of 

*  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  240.  Ancient  Univerf. 
Hift.  vol.  xx.  p.  164.  P.  Feyjoo  Teatro  Critico,  torn.  v. 
p.  304,  &c.    Acofta  Hift.  Moral.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  19. 
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prefuming  from  this  fimilarity,  that  there  is  any  *  °v°  * 
affinity  between  them,  we  mould  only  conclude, 
that  the  difpofition  and  manners  of  men  are  form- 
cd  by   their  fituation,  and  arife  from  the  ftate  of 
fociety   in  which  they  live.      The  moment  that 
begins   to  vary,    the  charafter  of  a  people  muft 
change.     In  proportion  as  it  advances  in  improve- 
ment, their  manners  refine,  their  powers  and   ta- 
lents are  called  forth.     In  every  part  of  the  earth 
the  progrefs  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  fame, 
and  we  can  trace  him  in  his  career  from  the  rude 
Simplicity  of  favage  life,  until  he  attains  the  in- 
duftry,  the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  poliffied  fo- 
ciety.    There  is   nothing  wonderful  then  in  the 
fimilitude  between  the  Americans  and  the  barba- 
rous nations  of    our    continent.      Had    Lafitau, 
Garcia,  and  many  other  authors,  attended  to  this, 
they  would  not  have  perplexed  a  Subject  which 
they  pretend  to  illuftrate,  by  their  fruitlefs  endea- 
vours to  eftablifh  an  affinity  between  various  races 
of  people  in   the  old  and  new  continents,  upon 
no  other  evidence  than  fuch  a  refembhnce  in  their 
manners  as  neceflarily  arifes  from  the  fimilarity  of 
their  condition.     There  are,    it  is  true,    among 
every  people  fome  cuftoms,  which,  as  they  do  not 
flow  from  any  natural  want  or  defire  peculiar  to 
their  fituation,  may  be  denominated  ufages  of  ar- 
bitrary  inftitution.     If  between   two  nations  fet- 
tled in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  a  perfect  agree- 
ment with  refpecl:  to  any  of  thefe  mould  be  dis- 
covered, one  might  be  led  to  fufpect  that  they 

were 
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B  °v?  K  were  connected  by  fome  affinity.  If  a  nation  were 
u  *v  -j  found  in  America  that  confecrated  the  feventh  day 
to  religious  reft,  if  in  another  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  was  celebrated  with  feftivity,  we 
might  juftly  fuppofe  that  the  former  had  derived 
its  knowledge  of  this  ufage  of  arbitrary  institution 
from  the  Jews,  while  the  monthly  feftival  of  the 
latter  might  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than 
an  exprefiion  of  joy  natural  to  man  on  the  return 
of  the  planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the 
night.  The  inftancesof  cuftoms,  merely  arbitra- 
ry, common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemi- 
fpheres,  are,  indeed,  fo  few  and  fo  equivocal, 
that  no  theory  concerning  the  population  of  the 
New  World  ought  to  be  founded  upon  them. 

arof  reiiei-  3*  The  .  theories  which  have  been  formed  with 
pus  rues,  refpect  to  the  original  of  the  Americans,  from  ob- 
fervation  of  their  religious  rites  and  practices,  are 
no  lefs  fanciful,  and  deftitute  of  folid  foundation. 
When  the  religious  opinions  of  any  people  are 
neither  the  refult  of  rational  inquiry,  nor  derived 
from  the  inftru&ions  of  revelation,  they  mutt 
needs  be  wild  and  extravagant.  Barbarous  nations 
are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not  been 
bleffed  with  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  latter. 
Still,  however,  the  human  mind,  even  where  its 
operations  appear  molt  wild  and  capricious,  holds 
a  courfe  fo  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country 
the  dominion  of  particular  paiiions  will  be  attend- 
ed with  fimilar  effects.  The  fa  v  age  of  Europe  or 
4  America* 
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America,  when  filled  with  fuperftitious  dread  of B  °  °  K 
invifible  beings,  or  with  inquifitive  folicitude  to  <— -v-— ' 
penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles 
alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impatience.  He 
has  recourfe  to  rites  and  practices  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  impending  over  him,  or  to  divine 
the  fccret  which  is  the  object  of  his  curiofity.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ritual  of  fuperflirion,  in  one  con- 
tinent, feems,  in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  tran- 
fcript  of  that  eftablifhed  in  the  other,  and  both 
authorife  fimilar  inftitutions,  fometimes  fo  frivo- 
lous as  to  excite  pity,  fometimes  fo  bloody  and 
barbarous  as  to  create  horror.  But  without  fup- 
pofing  any  confanguinity  between  fuch  diftant  na- 
tions, or  imagining  that  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  we  may  afcribe  this  uniformity,  which  in 
many  inftances  feems  very  amazing,  to  the  natural 
operation  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  Not  peopki 
in  this  inquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  tionlbigWy 
any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  cmlu"4, 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  in  a  ftate  of 
fociety  fo  extremely  rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  thofe  arts  which  are  the  firft  effays  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards  improvement. 
Even  the  moft  cultivated  nations  of  America  were 

ftrangers 
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book  ftrangers  to  many  of  thofe  fimple  inventions, 
which  were  almoft  coeval  with  fociety  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earlieft 
periods  of  civil  life.  From  this  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  off  from  nations  which  mud  have  been  no 
lefs  barbarous  than  their  posterity,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  ftrit  difcovered  by  the  Europeans. 
For,  although  the  elegant  and  refined  arts  may 
decline  or  periiTi,  amid  ft  the  violent  jfhocks  of 
thofe  revolutions  and  difafters  to  which  nations  are 
expofed,  the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  when  once  they 
have  been  introduced  among  any  people,  are 
never  loft.  None  of  the  viciffitudes  in  human 
affairs  afFefb  thefe,  and  they  continue  to  be  prac- 
tifed  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exifts.  If  ever 
the  ufe  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  favages  of 
America,  or  to  their  progenitors,  if  ever  they 
had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge, 
the  utility  of  thofe  inventions  would  have  pre- 
i^rved  them,  and  it  is  impofliblc  that  they 
ihould  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  We 
may  conclude  then,  that  the  Americans  fprung 
from  fome  people,  who  were  themfelves  in  fuch 
an  early  and  unimproved  ftage  of  fociety,  as  to  be 
unacquainted  with  all  the  neceflary  arts,  which  re- 
mained unknown  among  their  pofterity. 


nor  from         5.  It   appears  no  lefs   evident,    that   America 

re 
ne 

of 


legion"' of"  was  not  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more 
ocm.°n""    f°utnern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.     None 
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of  the  rude  tribes  fettled  in  that  part  of  our  B  °  °  K 
hemifphere  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  vifited  a 
country  fo  remote.  They  poffefTed  neither  enter- 
prife  nor  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that  could 
prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to 
perform,  fuch  a  diftant  voyage.  That  the  more 
civilized  nations  in  Afia  or  Africa  are  not  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Americans  is  manifeft,  not  only 
from  the  obfervations  which  I  have  already  made 
concerning  their  ignorance  of  the  mod  fimple  and 
neceflary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circum- 
ftance.  Whenever  any  people  have  experienced 
the  advantages  which  men  enjoy,  by  their  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  animals,  they  can  neither 
fubfift  without  the  nourifhment  which  thefe  afford, 
nor  carry  on  any  confiderable  operation  independ- 
ent of  their  miniftry  and  labour.  Accordingly, 
the  firft  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  fettled 
in  America,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  the  domeltic 
animals  of  Europe  •,  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the 
Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinefe,  or  any 
other  polifhed  people,  had  taken  pofTefiion  of  that 
continent,  we  mould  have  found  there  the  animals 
peculiar  to  thofe  regions  of  the  globe  where  they 
were  originally  feated.  In  all  America,  however, 
there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  warm,  or  even  the  more 
temperate,  countries  of  the  ancient  continent.  The 
camel,  the  dromedary,  the  horfe,  the  cow,  were 
as  much  unknown  in  America  as  the  elephant  or 
the  lion.  From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
people  who  firft  fettled  in  the  weftern  world  did 
3  not 
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B  °v°  K  not  ifiue  from  the  countries  where  thofe  animals 
abound,  and  where  men,  from  having  been  long 
accuftomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  confider 
it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as  indifpenfably  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  the  pre- 
fervation,  of  civil  fociety. 


Thetwo  5.  From  confidering  the  animals  with    which 

continents  D 

feemtoap-   America   is   ftored,    we  may   conclude  that    the 

preach  near-  1111 

eft  to  each    neareit  point  of  contact  between  the  old  and  new 
wards  the     continents  is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
both,    and   that   there    the    communication   was 
opened,  and  the  intercourfe  carried  on  between 
them.      All  the  extenfive  countries  in  America 
which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach  near  to 
them,   are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  va- 
rious kinds,  entirely   different  from  thofe   in  the 
correfponding  regions   of  the   ancient  continent. 
But  the  northern   provinces  of  the  New  World 
abound  with  many  of  the  wild  animals  which  are 
common  in  fuch  parts  of  our  hemifphere  as  lie  in 
a  fimilar  fituation.     The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  fe- 
veral  other  fpecies,  frequent  the  foreils  of  North 
America,  no  lefs  than  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Afiah.     It  feems  to  be  evident  then,  that  the 
two  continents  approach  each  other  in  this  quar- 
ter, and  are  either  united,  or  fo  nearly  adjacent, 
that  thefe  animals  might  pafs  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

h  Buffon  Hift.  Nat.  ix.  p.  97,  &c. 
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7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  B  °  °  K 
fo  clearly  eftablifhed   by  modern  difcoveries,  that  «..,  -y .  *j 
the  chief  difficulty  with  refpecl  to  the  peopling  of  ££"/!£'" 
America  is  removed.     While  thofe  immenfe  re-  dilcoveiy' 
gions,  which  ftretch  eaftward  from  the  river  Oby 
to  the  fea  of  Kamchatka  were  unknown,  or  im- 
perfectly explored,    the  north- eaft  extremities  of 
our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo  far  diftanc 
from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not 
eaiy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  fliould 
have   been  carried  on   between  them.      But  the 
Ruffians,  having  fubjected  the  weftern  part  of  Si- 
beria to  their  empire,    gradually  extended  their 
knowledge  of  that  vaft  country,  by  advancing  to- 
wards  the  eaft  into  unknown  provinces.     Thefe 
were    diicovered    by   hunters    in   their  excurfions 
after  game,   or  by  foldiers  employed  in   levying 
the  taxes ;  and  the  court  of  Moicow  eftimated  the 
importance  of  thole  countries  only   by  the  fmall 
addition   which  they   made   to  its    revenue.     Ac 
length,     Peter   the    Great    afcended    the   Ruffian 
throne.     His  enlightened,    comprehenfive   mind, 
intent  upon   every  circumltance   that   could  ag- 
grandize his  empire,  or  render   his  reign  illuftri- 
ous,  difcerned  confequences  of  thofe  difcoveries, 
which  had  eicaped  the  obfervation  of  his  ignorant 
predeceflors.     He  perceived,    that  in  proportion 
as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eaft, 
they  muft  approach  nearer  to  America  ;  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  continents,  which 
had  long  been  fearched  for  in   vain,  would  pro- 
bably be  found  in  this  quarter,  and  that  by  open- 
Vol,  II.  D  ing 
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ing  this  intercourfe,  fome  part  of  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  chan- 
nel. Such  an  object  fuited  a  genius  that  de- 
lighted in  grand  fchemes.  Peter  drew  up  in- 
ftruftions  with  his  own  hand  for  profecuting  this 
defign,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution !. 

His  fuccefibrs  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued 
his  plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court 
employed  in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with  fo 
many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs  was  extremely 
flow.  Encouraged  by  fome  faint  traditions  among 
the  people  of  Siberia,  concerning  a  fuccefsful 
voyage  in  the  year  one  thoniand  fix  hundred  and 
and  forty-eight,  round  the  north-eaft  promontory 
of  Afia,  they  attempted  to  follow  the  fame  courle. 
Vefiels  were  fitted  out,  with  this  view,  at  different 
times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma  •,  but  in 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  feems  not  to  have 
deftined  for  navigation,  they  were  expofed  to 
many  difafters,  without  being* able  to  accomplifh 
their  purpofe.  No  veffel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape k ;  we 
are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofe  extreme 
regions  of  Afia,  to  the  difcoveries  made  in  excur- 
iions  by  land.  In  all  thofe  provinces,  an  opinion 
prevails,  that  countries  of  great  extent  and  ferti- 

1  Muller  Voyages  ct  Decouvertes    par  les  RufTe.c,    torn.  i. 
p.  4,  5.   141. 
k  See  xN  O  T  E  XIV. 
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iity  lie  at  no  considerable  diftance  from  their  own 
coafts.  Thefe  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be  part  of 
America ;  and  feveral  circumstances  concurred 
net  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in 
perfuading  them  that  fome  portion  of  that  conti- 
nent could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various 
kinds,  unknown  in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia, 
are  driven  upon  the  coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By 
the  fame  wind,  floating  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a 
few  days;  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually  from 
the  fame  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among 
the  inhabitants  of  an  intercourfe  formerly  carried 
on  with  fome  countries  fituated  to  the  eaft. 

After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and  com- 
paring the  pofuion  of  the  countries  in  Afia  which 
had  been  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  the  north- 
weft  of  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Ruf- 
fian court  formed  a  plan,  which  would  have 
hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  lefs  accuftomed  to 
engage  in  arduous  undertakings,  and  to  contend 
with  great  difficulties.  Orders  were  iiTued  to 
build  two  veflels  at  Ochotz,  in  the  fea  of  Kam- 
chatka, to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  Though 
that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  nothing 
that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conftructing  them,  but 
fome  larch  trees  ;  though  not  only  the  iron,  the 
cordage,  the  fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles 
requifite  for  their  equipment,  but  the  provifions 
for  victualling  them,  were  to  be  carried  through 
the  immenfe  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  risers  of  dif- 
D  2  ficult 
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B  °i\P  K  ficult   navigation,    and  roads   almolt   impafiable, 

c— v- — '  the  mandate  of  the  lovereign,    and  the  perfeve- 

rance  of  the  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every  ob- 

i7*«-      ftacJe.     Two  vefiels  were  finifhed,  and,  under  the 

June  4.  .... 

command  of  the  captains  Bearing  and  Tfchirikow, 
failed  from  Kamchatka  in  quell  or"  the  New 
World,  in  a  quarttr  where  it  had  never  been  ap- 
proached. They  fhaped  their  courfe  towards  the 
eaft ;  and  though  a  ftorm  foon  feparated  the  vef- 
fels,  which  never  rejoined,  and  many  difafters  be- 
fel  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were 
not  alrogether  frullrated.  Each  of  the  command- 
ers difcovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to 
be  part  of  the  American  continent;  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  oblervation.%  it  feems  to  be  fuuated 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  north-weft  coaft:  of 
California.  Each  fet  fome  of  his  people  afhore ; 
but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Ruf- 
fians approached  ;  in  another,  they  carried  off" 
thofe  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The 
violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diftrefs  of  their 
crews,  obliged  boih  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft. 
In  their  return  they  touched  at  feveral  iflands, 
which  ftretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between 
the  country  which  they  had  difcovered  and  the 
coaft  of  Afia.  They  had  fome  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  who  feemcd  to  them  to  refemble  the 
North  Americans.  They  prefenred  to  the  Ruf- 
fians the  calumet^  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a 
fymbol  of  friend  (hip  univerfal  among  the  people 

of 
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of  North  America,  and  an  ufap-e  of  arbitrary  in-  B  °  °  k 

J  IV 

flitution,  peculiar  to  them. 

The  iilands  of  this  new  Archipelago  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Ruffian  hunters  iince  that  time; 
but    the   court    feemed   to   have  relinquished  its 
fcheme  of  profecuting  difcoveries  in  this  quarter. 
It    was   unexpectedly  refumed    in    the    year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-eighr,  and  can- 
tain  Krenitzin  had  the  command   of   two  fmall 
veffels  fitted  out  for  that  purpofe.     In  his  voyaoe 
outward  he  held  nearly  the  fame  courfe  with  the 
former  navigators,  he  touched  at  the  fame  iflands, 
obferved    their   fituation    and    productions    more 
carefully,  and  difcovered  feveral  new  iflands  with 
which  they  had  not  fallen  in.    Though  he  did  not 
proceed  fo  far  to  the  eaft  as  to  revifit  the  country 
which  Behring  and  Tfchirikow  fuppofed  to  be  part 
of  the  American  continent,  yet,  by  returning  in  a 
courfe  confiderably  to  the  norih  of  theirs,  he  cor- 
rected fome  capital  miftakes  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  has  contributed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
grels  of  future  navigators  in  thofe  feas1. 

Thus  the  poffibiiity  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  continents  in  this  quarter  refts  no  longer 
upon  mere  conjecture,  but  is  eftablifiied  by  un- 
doubted evidence"1.  Some  tribe,  or  fome  families 
of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  refilefs  fpirit  pe- 

»  Sec  NOTE  XV. 

m  Mailer's  Voyage?,  torn.  i.  248,  &c.  267.  2-6. 

D  3  culiar 
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B  ^v°  K  culiar  to  their  race,  might  migrate  to  the  neareft 
iQands,  and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion   was,    might,    by  palling   from  one  to    the 
other,  reach  at  length  the  coaft  of  America,  and 
give  a  beginning  to  population  in  that  continent. 
The   diftance   between    the  Marian  or   Ladrone 
iflands  and  the  neareft  land  in  Afia,  is    greater 
than  that  between  the  part  of  America  which  the 
Ruffians  difcovered,  and  the  coaft  of  Kamchatka  •, 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  are  mani- 
feftly  of  Afiatic  extract.   If,  notwithstanding  their 
remote  fituation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  iQands 
were  peopled  from  our  continent,  diftance  alone  is 
no  reaion  why  we  mould  hefitate  about  admitting, 
that  the  original  of  the  Americans  may  be  from 
the  fame  fource.     It  is  probable  that  future  navi- 
gators in  thofe  feas,    by   fteering  farther  to  the 
north,  may   find    that  the  continent  of  America 
approaches  ftill  nearer  to  Afia.     According  to  the 
information  of  the  barbarous  people,  who  inhabit 
the  country  about  the  north-eaft  promontory  of 
Afia,  there  lies,  orT  the  coaft,  a  fn-iall  ifland,  to 
which  they  fail  in   lefs  than  a  day.     From  that, 
they  can  delcry  a  large  continent,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  defcription,  is  covered  with  forefts, 
and  poffefTed  by  people  whofe  language  they  do 
not  understand  n.    By  them  they  are  fupplied  with 
the  fkins  of  martens,  an  animal   unknown  in  tiie 
northern   parts   of  Siberia,    and  which    is    never 
found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees.     If 

"  Mullcrs  Voyages  et  Dcccuv.  i.  1 6(5. 

we 
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we  could  rely  on  this  account,  we  might  conclude,  B  °1V°  K 
that  the  American  continent  is  feparated  from  ours 
only  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with 
refpecl:  to  the  communication  between  them  would 
vanifh.  Perhaps  the  merit  of  afcertaining  this  is 
referved  for  the  fovereign  now  feated  on  the  throne 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  by  perfecting  his  plan, 
may  add  this  fplendid  event  to  thofe  which  already 
diftinguifh  her  reign. 


communi- 
cation by 
the  north- 
weft. 


It  is  likewife  evident  from  recent  difcoverks,  Ano  her 
that  an  intercourfe  between  our  continent  and 
America  might  be  carried  on  with  no  lefs  facility 
from  the  north-weft  extremities  of  Europe.  As 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Norwegians  difco-  a.  d.  830. 
vered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there. 
The  communication  with  that  country,  after  a 
long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  laft  centu- 
ry. Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  miffionaries, 
prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriftian 
faith,  have  ventured  to  fettle  in  this  frozen  and 
uncultivated  region0.  To  them  we  are  indebted 
for  much  curious  information  with  refpect  to  its 
nature  and  inhabitants.  We  learn,  that  the  north- 
weit  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America 
by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the,  bay  into  which  this  ftrait  conducts,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  they  are  united  pj  that  the  inha- 

0   Crantz'  Hift.  of  Greenl.  i.  242.  244.     Prevot   Hift.  Gen. 
des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  152,  not.  (96). 
v  Eggedc,  p.  2.  3. 
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b  o  o  k  bitants  of  the  two  countries  have  fome  intercourfe 
with  one  another;  that  rheEfquimaux  of  America 
perfectly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afpeet, 
drefs,  and  mode  of  living;  that  fome  tailors,  who 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  the 
Greenlandim  language,  reported  that  thefe  were 
understood  by  the  Efquimaux;  that,  at  length,  a 
Moravian  mifiionary,  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  Greenland,  having  vifned  the  country 
of  the  Efquimaux,  found,  to  his  aftonifhment,  that 
they  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Green- 
landers,  and  were  in  every  refpect  the  famepeoplej 
and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained 
by  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother q. 

By  thefe  decifive  facts,  not  only  the  confanguinity 
of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is  eftablifhed, 
but  the  poffibility  of  peopling  America  from  the 
north  of  Europe  is  demonftrated,  If  the  Nor- 
wegians, in  a  barbarous  age,  when  fcience  had 
not  begun  to  dawn  in  the  norih  of  Europe,  pof- 
fefTed  fuch  naval  fkill  as  to  open  a  communication 
with  Greenland,  their  ancefb  rs,  as  much  addicted 
to  roving  by  fea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering 
by  land,  might,  at  fome  more  remote  period,  ac- 
complifh  the  fame  voyage,  and  fettle  a  colony 
there,  whole  dependents  might,  in  progrefs  of 
time,  migrate  into  America.  But  if,  inftead  of 
venturing  to  fail  directly  from  their  own  coait  to 

s  Craniz'  FJift,  of  Grecnl.  p.  261,  262. 
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Greenland,  we  fuppofe  that  the  Norwegians  held  B  °IV°  K 
a  more  cautious  courfe,  and  advanced  from  Shet-  u.  y  ■  •* 
land  to  the  Feroe  Iflands,  and  from  them  to  Ice- 
land, in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies,  their 
proarefs  may  have  been  fo  gradual,  that  this  navi- 
oation  cannot  be  confidered  as  either  longer  or 
mere  hazardous,  than  thofe  voyages  which  that 
hardy  and  enterprizing  race  of  men  is  known  to 
have  performed  in  every  age. 

8.  Though   it  be  pofTible  that  America  may  Probably 

-,....  r  .      peopled  from 

have  received  its  nrlt  inhabitants  from  our  conti-  the  north. 
nent,  either  by  the  north-weft  of  Europe  or  the 
north-eaft  of  Afia,  there  feems  to  be  good  reafon 
for    fuppofing    that   the  progenitors   of   all   the 
American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  fouth- 
ern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated  from  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.     The  Efquimaux  are  "the 
only  people  in  America,  who,  in  their  afpect  or 
character,  bear  any  refemblance  to  the  northern 
Europeans.     They  are  manifeftly  a  feparate  fpecies 
of  men,  diftinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  in  language,    in  difpofition,  and 
in  habits  of  life.     Their  original,  then,  may  war- 
rantably  be  traced  up  to  that  fource,  which  I  have 
pointed  cut.     But,  among  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  America,  there  is  fuch  a  (hiking  fimilitude  in 
the  form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities  of  their 
minds,  that,  notwithstanding  the  diverfities  occa- 
fioned   by  the  influence  of   climate,    or  unequal 
progrefs  in  improvement,    we    mull    pronounce 

them 
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book  them  to  be  defcended  from  one  fource.  There 
may  be  a  variety  in  the  fhades,  but  we  can  every 
where  trace  the  fame  original  colour.  Each  tribe 
has  ibmething  peculiar  which  diftinguifhes  it;  but 
in  all  of  them  we  difcern  certain  features  common 
to  the  whole  race.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every 
peculiarity,  whether  in  their  perfons  or  difpofnions, 
which  characlerife  the  Americans,  they  have  fome 
refemblance  to  the  rude  tribes  fcattered  over  the 
uonh-eaft  of  Afia,  but  almott  none  to  the  nations 
fettled  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe.  We 
may,  therefore,  refer  them  to  the  former  origin, 
and  conclude  that  their  Afiatic  progenitors,  hav- 
ing fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  America,  where  the 
Ruffians  have  difcovered  the  proximity  of  the  two 
continents,  fpread  gradually  over  its  various  re- 
gions. This  account  of  the  progrefs  of  population 
in  America,  coincides  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans  concerning  their  own  origin,  which, 
imperfect  as  they  are,  were  prefer ved  with  more 
accuracy,  and  merit  greater  credit,  than  thofe  of 
any  people  in  the  New  World.  According  to 
them,  their  anceltors  came  from  a  remote  country, 
fituated  to  the  north-welt  of  Mexico.  The  Mexi- 
cans point  out  their  various  flations  as  they  ad^ 
vanced  from  this,  into  the  interior  provinces,  and 
it  is  precifely  the  fame  route  which  they  mult  have 
held,  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from  Afia.  The 
Mexicans,  in  defcribing  the  appearance  of  their 
progenitors,  therr  manners,  and  habits  of  life  at 
that  period,  exactly  delineate  thofe  of  the  rude 
8  Tartars, 
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Tartars,    from   whom   I  fuppofe  them  to   have  B  °IV°  K 
fprung r.  ' — >^*J 

Thus  have  I  fmifhed  a  difquifition  which  has 
been  deemed  of  fo  much  importance,  that  it  would 
have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  hif- 
tory  of  America.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but 
without  prefuming  to  decide.  Satisfied  with  of- 
fering conjectures,  I  pretend  not  to  eftablilh  any 
fyftem.  When  an  inveftigation  is,  from  its  nature, 
lb  intricate  and  obfcure,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  ar- 
rive at  conclufions  which  are  certain,  there  may 
be  fome  merit  in  pointing  out  fuch  as  are  pro- 
bable s. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the   American  Con 
nations,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  "/oS?"" 
the  Europeans,  deferve  more  attentive  confidera-  Americans, 
tion,    than   the   inquiry    concerning   their   origi- 
nal.    The  latter  is  merely  an  object;  of  curiofity, 
the  former  is  one  of  the  mod  important  as  well  as 
inftructive  refearches,  which  can  occupy  the  phi- 
losopher or  hiftorian.     In  order  to  complete  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  operations,  we  mull" 
contemplate  man   in   all  thofe  various  htuations 
wherein  he  has  been  placed.     We   mull   follow 

r  Acofta  Hift.  Nat.  &  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  &c.  Gsrcia  Origen 
de  los  Iadios,  lib,  v.  c.  3.  Torquemada  Monar.  luci.  lib.  i. 
c.  2,  &c.  Boturini  Benaduci  Iiea  de  una  Hill,  de  la  Amer. 
Septer.tr.  §  xvii,  p.  127. 

*  Memoires  fur  la  Louifiane,  par  Dumont  torn.  i.  p.  1  \q. 

him 
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ROOK  him  in  his  progrefs  through  the  different  ftages  of 
V-r-v— — '  fociety,  as  he  gradually  advances  from  the  infant 
(late  of  civil  life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline. 
We  muft  obferve,  at  each  period,  how  the  facul- 
ties of  his  understanding  unfold,  we  mult  attend 
to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers,  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  affe&ion  as  they  rife  in  his  bread,  and 
mark  whither  they  tend,  and  in  what  ardour  they 
ate  exerted.  The  philolophers  and  hiftorians  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in  this  as 
well  as  every  other  difquifition,  had  only  a  limited 
view  of  this  fubject,  as  they  had  hardly  any  op- 
portunity of  furveying  man  in  his  rudeft  and  molt 
early  itate.  In  all  thofe  regions  of  the  earth  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted,  civil  fociety  had 
made  confiderable  advances,  and  nations  had 
finilhed  a  good  part  of  their  career  before  they 
began  to  obferve  them.  The  Scythians  and  Ger- 
mans, the  rudeft  people  of  whom  any  ancient 
author  has  tranfmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account, 
poffelfed  flocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  property 
of  various  kinds,  and,  when  compared  with  man- 
kind in  their  primitive  (late,  may  be  reckoned  to 
have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

Lefs  J*.  But  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged 

foanrput11  cne  fphere  °f  contemplation,  and  prefented  nations 
tftheearth.  t0  our  vjeWj  jn  ftages  of  their  progrefs,  much  lefs 
advanced  than   thofe  wherein  they  have  been  ob- 
ferved  in  our  continent.     In  America,   man  ap- 
pears under  the  rudeft  form  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive 
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ceive  him  to  fubfift.  We  behold  communities 
juft  beginning  to  unite,  and  may  examine  the  fen- 
timents  and  actions  of  human  beings  in  the  infancy 
of  focial  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the 
force  of  its  ties,  and  have  fcarcely  relinquifhed 
their  native  liberty.  The  date  of  primaeval  fim- 
plicity,  which  was  known  in  our  continent  only 
by  the  fanciful  description  of  poets,  really  exifted 
in  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
were  ftrangers  to  induftry  and  labour,  ignorant  of 
arts,  and  almoft  unacquainted  with  property,  en- 
joying in  common  the  blefiings  which  flowed  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  bounty  of  nature.  There  were 
only  two  nations  in  this  vaft  continent  which  had 
emerged  from  this  rude  ftate,  and  had  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs  in  acquiring  the  ideas,  and 
adopting  the  institutions,  which  belong  to  polifhed 
focieties.  Their  government  and  manners  will  fall 
naturally  under  our  review  in  relating  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  em- 
pires-, and  we  {hall  have  there  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  Americans  in  the  ftate  of  highefl: 
improvement  to  which  they  ever  attained. 

At  prcfent,  our  attention  and  refearches  fliall  ThIs  'n;;!ji' 

j  ry    confined 

be  turned  to  the  imall  independent  tribes  which  toth«mdeft 
occupied  every  other  part  of  America.  Among 
thefe,  though  with  fome  diverfity  in  their  cha- 
racter, their  manners  and  inftitutions,  the  ftate  of 
fociety  was  nearly  fimilar,  and  fo  extremely  rude, 
that  the  denomination  of  Savage  may  be  applied 

to 
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b  o  o  k  to  them  all.  In  a  general  hiftory  of  America,  it 
v jL^j  would  be  highly  improper  to  defcribe  the  condi- 
tion of  each  petty  community,  or  to  inveftigate 
every  minute  circumftance  which  contributes  to 
form  the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an  in- 
quiry would  lead  to  details  of  immeafurable  and 
tirefbme  extent.  The  qualities  belonging  to  the 
people  of  all  the  different  tribes  have  fuch  a  near 
relemblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the 
fame  features.  Where  any  circumftances  feem  to 
conftitute  a  diverfity  in  their  character  and  man- 
ners worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
point  thefe  out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  cauies  of  fuch  peculiarities. 

Difficulty  of      It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  fatisfying 
obtaining     ancj  aUrhentic  information  concerning  nations  while 

i '•forms*-  **■"* 

lion,  ^gy  remain  uncivilized.     To  difcover  their  true 

character  under  this  rude  form,  and  to  collect  the 
features  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed,  requires 
an  obferver  poiTeffed  of  no  lefs  impartiality  than 
difcernment.  For,  in  every  ftage  of  fociety,  the 
faculties,  the  fentiments  and  defires  of  men  are  fo 
accommodated  to  their  own  ftate,  that  they  be- 
come ftandards  of  excellence  to  themfelves,  they 
affix  the  idea  of  perfection  and  happinefs  to  thofe 
attainments  which  referable  their  own,  and  where- 
ever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  to  which  they 
have  been  accuflomed  are  wanting,  confidently 
pronounce  a  people  barbarous  and  miferable. 
Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which  the  mem- 
bers 
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bers  of  communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  B  °  °  K 

improvement,    regard  each  other.     Poliflied  na-  < r— J 

tions,  confcious  of  the  advantages  which  they  de- 
rive from  their  knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt  to 
view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  fcorn,  and,  in  the 
pride  of  fuperiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their 
occupations,  their  feelings,  or  their  pleafures,  to 
be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  feldom  been  the  lot  of 
communities,  in  their  early  and  unpoliihed  ftate, 
to  fall  under  the  obfervation  of  perfons  endowed 
with  force  of  mind  luperior  to  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  capable  of  contemplating  man,  under  what- 
ever afpect  he  appears,  with  axandid  and  difcern- 
ing  eye. 

The  Spaniards,  who  firft  vifited  America,  and  fromrhn 
who  had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  various  ofth'firS 
tribes,  while  entire  and  unfubdued,  were  far  from 
poflefling  the  qualities  requifite  for  obferving  the 
finking  fpectacle  prefented  to  their  view.  Neither 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  nor  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
true  fcience,  as  infpires  enlarged  and  liberal  fenti- 
ments.  The  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were 
moftly  illiterate  adventurers,  deftitute  of  all  the 
ideas  which  fhould  have  directed  them  in  contem- 
plating objects  fo  extremely  different  from  thole 
with  which  they  wrre  acquainted.  Surrounded 
continually  with  danger,  or  ftruggling  with  hard- 
fhips,  they  had  little  leifure,  and  lefs  capacity  for 
anv  fpeculative  inquiry.     Eager  to  take  pofieflkm 

of 
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b  o  o  k  0f  a  country  of  fuch  vafl:  extent  and  opulence,  and 
■^  -  i  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  fo  in- 
capable to  defend  it,  they  haftily  pronounced  them 
to  be  a  wretched  order  of  men,  formed  merely  fo 
fervitude;  and  were  more  employed  in  computing 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into 
the  operations  of  their  minds,  or  the  reafons  of 
their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions.  The  perfons  who 
penetrated  at  fubfequent  periods  into  the  interior 
provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and  devasta- 
tions of  the  firft  conquerors  did  not  reach,  were 
generally  of  a  firriilar  character-,  brave  and  entcr- 
prifing  in  an  high  degree ;  but  fo  uninformed,  as 
to  be  little  qualified  either  for  obferving  or  de- 
icribing  what  they  beheld. 

an>i  their  Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of 
prcjo  «  j  ^e  Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the  people 
of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after  they 
planted  colonies  in  their  new  conquefts,  a  differ- 
ence in  opinion  arofe  with  refpect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  natives.  One  party,  folicitous  to  render 
their  fervitude  perpetual,  represented  them  as  a 
brutifh,  obttinate  race,  incapable  either  of  ac- 
quiring religious  knowledge,  or  of  being  trained 
to  the  functions  of  focial  life.  The  other,  full  of 
pious  concern  for  their  converaon,  contended  that, 
though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  af- 
fectionate, docile,  and  by  proper  inftrudions  and 
regulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into  good 
Chriftians  and  ufeful  citizens.     This  controverfy, 

as 
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as  I  have  already  related,  was  carried  on  with  all  B  °1V°  K 

the  warmth  which  is  natural,  when  attention  to  i — v— *» 
intereft  on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the 
other,  animate  the  difputants.  Mod  of  the  laity 
efpoufed  the  former  opinion  ;  all  the  ecclefiaftics 
were  advocates  for  the  latter ;  and  we  mail  uni- 
formly find  that,  accordingly  as  an  author  be- 
longed to  either  of  thefe  parties,  he  is  apt  to  magnify 
the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the  Ame- 
ricans beyond  meafure.  Thofe  repugnant  ac- 
counts increafe  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  perfecl: 
knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necef- 
fary  to  perufe  all  the  defcriptions  of  them  by 
Spaniih  writers  with  diftruft,  and  to  receive  their 
information  with  fome  allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapfed  after  the  difco-   ™6f/°m 

r  the  fyftem* 

verv  of  America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inha-   ©fphiiofo-. 

*  phers. 

bitants  attracted,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philolbphers.  At  length,  they  difco- 
vered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Americans  might  enable  them  to 
fill  up  a  confiderable  chafm  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  lead  to  fpeculations  no  lefs 
curious  than  important.  They  entered  upon  this 
new  field  of  ftudy  with  great  ardour ;  but,  inftead 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  fubject,  they  have  con- 
tributed, in  fome  degree,  to  involve  it  in  addi- 
tional obfeurity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they 
haftened  to  decide  -,  and  began  to  erect  fyftems, 
when  they  fhould  have  been  fearching  for  facts  on 
Vol.  II.  E  which 
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which  to  eftablifh  their  foundations.     Struck  with 
the  appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies  throughout  the  New  World,  and  aftonifhed 
>at  beholding  a  vaft  continent  occupied  by  a  naked, 
feeble,  and  ignorant  race  of  men,  iome  authors  of 
great  name  have  maintained,  that  this  part  of  the 
globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  fea,  and 
become  fit  for  the  refidence  of  man ;  that  every 
thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ;  and 
that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  exiftence,  and 
{till  at  the   beginning  of  their  career,   were  un- 
worthy to  be  compared  with  the  people  of  a  more 
ancient  and  improved  continent1.     Others  have 
imagined,    that,    under   the  influence  of  an   un- 
kindly climate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the 
principle  of  life,  man  never  attained  in  America 
the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but  re- 
mained an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  defective  in 
the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  deftitute  of 
fenfibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of 
his  mind".      In  oppofition  to  both  thefe,    other 
philofophers  have  fuppofed   that   man   arrives  at 
his  higheft  dignity  and  excellence  long  before  he 
reaches   a  ftate  of  refinement ;   and,  in  the  rude 
fimplicity  of  lavage  life,  difplays  an   elevation  of 
fentiment,  an  independence  of  mind,  and  a  warmth 
of  attachment,    for   which    it   is   vain    to  fearch 
among  the  members  of  polimed  focieties  x.     They 

t  M.  de  Buffon  Hift.  Nat.  iii.  484,  &c.  ix.  103.  1 14. 
v  M.  de  P.  Recherches  fur  les  Americ.  paffira. 
?  M.  Roufleau. 

fcern 
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ieem  to  confider  that  as  the  mod  perfect  ftate  of  B  °  °  K 
man  which  is  the  leaft  civilized.  They  deicribe 
the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  fuch  rap- 
ture, as  if  they  propofed  them  for  models  to  the 
reft  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  contradictory  theories 
have  been  propofed  with  equal  confidence,  and 
uncommon  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  have 
been  exerted  in  order  to  clothe  them  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth. 

As  all  thofe  circumftances  concur  in  rendering 
an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  rude  nations  in 
America  intricate  and  obfcure,  it  is  neceftary  to 
carry   it  on  with  caution.     When  guided  in  our 
refearches   by  the  intelligent  obfervations  of  the 
few  philofophers  who  have  vifited  this  part  of  the 
globe,  we  may  venture  to  decide.    When  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  fuperficial  remarks  of  vul- 
gar travellers,  of  failors,  traders,  buccaneers,  and 
miftlonaries,  we  mud  often  paufe,  and  comparing 
detached  fads,  endeavour  to  difcover  what  they 
wanted  fagacity  to  obferve.     Without  indulging 
conjecture,    or   betraying  a   propenfity  to  either 
fyftem,  we  muft  ftudy  with  equal  care  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  Su- 
percilious contempt  for  thofe  manners  which  we 
defcribe.  \ 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  greater  Method  ob» 
accuracy,  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  fimple  as  pof-  tf"ev^  'unir 
ijbk.     Man  exifted  as  an  individual  before  he  be- 
E  2  came 
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came  the  member  of  a  community  ;  and  the  qua- 
lities which  belong  to  him  under  his  former  capa- 
city mould  be  known,  before  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine thofe  which  arift  from  the  latter   relation. 
This  is  peculiarly  necefTary   in  inveftigating  the 
manners  of  rude  nations.     Their  political  union 
is  fo  incomplete,  their  civil  inftitutions  and  regu- 
lations fo  few,  fo  fimple,  and  of  fuch  fmall  autho- 
rity, that  men  in  this  ftate  ought  to  be  viewed  ra- 
ther as  independent  agents,  than  as  members  of  a 
regular  fociety.     The  character  of  a  favage  refults 
almoft  entirely  from  his  fentiments  or  feelings  as 
an  individual,  and   is  but  little  influenced  by  his 
imperfect  fubjection  to  government  and  order.     I 
ihall  conduct  my  refearches  concerning  the  man- 
ners of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  pro- 
ceeding gradually  from  what  is  fimple  to  what  is 
more  complicated. 

I  sham,  confider,  I.  The  bodily  constitution  of 
the  Americans  in  thofe  regions  now  under  review. 
II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III.  Their  do- 
meftic  ftate.  IV.  Their  political  ftate  and  inftitu- 
tions.  V.  Their  fyftem  of  war,  and  public  fecu- 
rity.  VI.  The  arts  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. VII.  Their  religious  ideas  and  inftitu- 
tions.  VIII.  Such  lingular  detached  cuftoms  as 
are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  former  heads. 
IX.  I  Ihall  conclude  with  a  general  review  and 
estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans. —  B  °  °  K 
The  human  body  is  lefs  affected  by  climate  than 
that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are  con- 
fined to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  tlieirb°di«' 
cannot  exift  beyond  it ;  others,  though  they  may 
be  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a  climate  foreign 
to  them,  ceafe  to  multiply  when  carried  out  of 
that  diftrict  which  Nature  deftined  to  be  their 
manfion.  Even  fuch  as  feem  capabable  of  being 
naturalized  in  various  climates,  feel  the  effect  of 
every  remove  from  their  proper  ftation,  and  gra* 
dually  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour 
and  perfection  peculiar  to  their  fpecies.  Man  is 
the  only  living  creature  whofe  frame  is  at  once  fo 
hardy  and  fo  flexible,  that  he  can  fpread  over  the 
whole  earth,  become  the  inhabitant  of  every  re- 
gion, and  thrive  and  multiply  under  every  climate. 
Subject,  however,  to  the  general  law  of  Nature, 
the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  climate,  and  when  expofed  to  the  ex- 
tremes either  of  heat  or  cold,  its  fize  or  vigour 
diminifhes. 

The  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Compi«i. 
New  World,  filled  the  difcoverers  with  fuch  afto- 
nifhment,  that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a 
race  of  men  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  he- 
mifphere.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  reddifh  brown, 
nearly  refembling  the  colour  of  copper  rt  The 
foair  of  their  heads  is  always  black,  long,  coarfe, 

7  Oviedo  Somario,  p,  46,  D.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24. 
E  3  and 
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B  ?v°  *  anc*  ^an^-     ^  nev  nave  n0  beard,  and  every  part 
u*-,—  »  of  their  body  is  perfectly  fmooth.     Their  perfons 
are  of  a  f u It  fize,  extremely  (trait,  and  Well  pro- 
portioned''4.    Their  features  are  regular,  though 
often  diftorted  by  abfurd  endeavours  td  improve 
the  beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or  to   render 
!«bie.        tneir  afpe£t  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.     In 
the  .iflands,   where  four  footed  animals  were  both 
few  and  fmall,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  produc- 
tions almoft  fpontaneoufly,  the  constitution  of  the 
natives,  neither  braced  by  the  active  exercifes  of 
the  chace,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  culti- 
vation, was  extemely  fefble  and  languid.    On  the 
continent,  where  the  forefts  abound  with  game  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many 
tribes  was  to  purfue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired 
greater  firmnefs.     Still,  howe.ver,  the  Americans 
were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  ftrength. 
They  refembled  beads  of  prey,  rather  than  ani- 
mate formed  for  labour  \     They  were  not  only 
averfe  to   toil,    but  incapable  of  it;    and   when 
rouzed  by  force  from  their  native  indolence,  and 
compelled  to  work,  they  funk  under  tafks  which 
the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  per- 
formed with  eafe  b.     This  feeblenefs  of  constitu- 
tion was  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  in  America  which  we  are  iurveying,  and 

*  See  NOTE  XVI. 
3  See  NOTE  XVU. 

b  Oviedo  Som.  p.  51,  C.    Voy.  de  Correal,  ii.  238.    Wa- 
fer's Defcription,  p.  131. 
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may  be  considered  as  characterise  of  the  fpecies  B  °IV°  K 
there c.  '-    •    J 

The  beardlefs  countenance  and  fmooth  fkin  of 
the  American  feems  to  indicate  a  defect  of  vigour, 
occafioned  by  fome  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is  des- 
titute of  one  fign  of  manhood  and  of  ftrength; 
This  peculiarity,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World  are  dillinguimed  from  the  people  of 
all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attributed,  as  fome 
travellers  have  fuppofed,  to  their  mode  of  fubfift- 
ence  d.  For  though  the  food  of  many  Americans 
be  extremely  infipid,  as  they  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  fait,  rude  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth  have  fubfifted  on  aliments 
equally  fimple  without  this  mark  of  degradation, 
or  any  apparent  fymptom  of  a  diminution  in  their 
vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  Lefsappe. 
to  fufpect  that  there  is  fome  natural  debility  in  tlte* 
their  frame,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite  for 
food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a 
confirmation  of  this  fufpicion.  The  quantity  of 
food  which  men  confume  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  the 
degree  of  activity  which  they  exert,  and  the  natu- 

c  B.  LasCafas  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monar.  i.  580. 
Oviedo  Somario,  p.  41.  Hiftor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  !. 
lib.  ix.  c.  5.     Simon,  p.  41. 

*  Charlev.  Hill,  de  Nouv.  Fr.  iii.  310. 
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B  %°  K  ra^  vigour  of  their  conftitutions.  Under  the 
v— ■ v — '  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  when  men 
pafs  their  days  in  indolence  and  eafe,  they  require 
lefs  nourishment  than  the  active  inhabitants  of 
temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the 
warmth  of  their  climate,  nor  their  extreme  lazi- 
nefs,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of 
appetite  among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards 
were  aftonifhed  with  obferving  this.,  not  only  in 
the  iflands,  but  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  eonftitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far 
exceeded,  in  their  opinion,  the  abftinence  of  the 
rood  mortified  hermits c  •,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to 
the  Americans  infatiably  voracious  •,  and  they  af- 
firmed, that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in 
a  day  than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans r. 

lefsvehe.  A  proof  of  fome  feeblenefs  in  their  frame  ftill 
iefire.  more  finking,  is  the  infenfibility  of  the  Americans 
to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  love. 
That  pafTion  which  was  deftined  to  perpetuate 
life,  to  be  the  bond  of  focial  union,  and  the  fource 
of  tendernefs  and  joy,  is  the  moft  ardent  in  the 
Human  breaft.  Though  the  perils  and  hardlhips 
of  the  favage  ftate,  though  excefTive  fatigue,  on 
fome  occafions,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of 
procuring  fubfiftence,  may  feem  to  be  adverfe  to 

c  Ramufio,  iii.    304,   F.    306,  A.    Simon  Conquifta,  &c. 
p.  39.     Hakluyt,  iii.  468.  508. 
f  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c,  16. 
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this  pafilon,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  B  °  J3  K 
vigour,  yet  the  rudeft:  nations  in  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  feem  to  feel  its  influence  more  power- 
fully than  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The 
negro  slows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  natural 
to  his  climate  -,  and  the  mod  uncultivated  Afiatics 
difcover  that  fenfibility,  which,  from  their  fitua- 
tion  on  the  globe,  we  Ihould  expect  them  to  have 
felt.     But  the  Americans  are,  in  an  amazing  de- 
gree, (Grangers  to  the  force  of  this  firft  inftind  of 
nature.     In  every  part  of  the  New  World  the  na- 
tives treat  their  women  with  coldnefs  and  indif- 
ference.   They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  ten- 
der attachment  which  takes  place  in  civilized  fo« 
ciety,  nor  of  that  ardent  defire  confpicuous  among 
rude  nations.    Even  in  climates  where  this  paflion 
ufually  acquires  its  greateft  vigour,  the  favage  of 
America  views  his  female  with  difdain,  as  an  ani- 
mal of  a  lefs  noble  fpecies.     He  is  at  no  pains  to 
win  her  favour  by  the  afliduity  of  courtfhip,  and 
ftill  lefs  folicitous  to  preferve  it  by  indulgence  and 
gentlenefs*.   Miflionaries  themfelves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aufterity  of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain 
from  exprefiing  their  aftonifhment  at  the  difpaf* 
fionate  coldnefs  of  the  American  young  men  in 
their  intercourfe  with  the  other  fex  \     Nor  is  this 

t  Hennepin  Moeorsdes  Sauvages,  32,  Sec.  Roehefort  HifL 
des  ifles  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal,  ii.  141.  Ra- 
mufio,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  Defer,  del  G«m.  Chaco,  71. 
Fakner's  Delcr  ofPatagon.  p.  T25.  Lettere  di  P.  Caianto  ap. 
Murato  i  II  Chrillian.  Felice,  i.  305. 

h  Chanvalon.  p.  51.  Letu-.  Edif.  torn.  xxiv.  318.  Tertre, 
ii.  377.    Venegas,  i.  81,  Ribas  Hift.  de  los  Triumf.  p.  11. 
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book  referve  to  be  afcribed  to  any  opinion  which  they 
y_    w  ,_?  entertain   with    refpect   to   the   merit    of    female 
chaftity.    That  is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  favage, 
and  fuggefted  by  a  delicacy  of  fentiment  and  af- 
fection to  which  he  is  a  ftranger. 

Reflexions  But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily 
tothe'fc^  or  mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men, 
there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  feducing 
error,  than  that  of  afcribing  to  a  fingle  caufe, 
thofe  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  are  the  ef- 
fect of  the  combined  operation  of  many  caufes. 
The  climate  and  foil  of  America  differ,  in  fo 
many  refpects,  from  thofe  of  the  other  hemifphere, 
and  this  difference  is  fo  obvious  and  ftriking,  that 
philofophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid  hold  on 
this  as  fufficient  to  account  for  what  is  peculiar  in 
the  conftitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They  reft  on 
phyfical  caufes  alone,  and  confider  the  feeble  frame 
and  languid  defire  of  the  Americans,  as  confe- 
quences  of  the  temperament  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences  of 
political  and  moral  caufes  ought  not  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Thefe  operate  with  no  lefs  effect: 
than  that  on  which  many  philofophers  reft,  as  a 
full  explanation  of  the  Angular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Wherever  the  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  is  fuch  as  to  create  many  wants  and  de- 
fire?,  which  cannot  be  fatisfied  without  regular 
exertions  of  induftry,  the  body  accuftomed  to  la- 
bour becomes  robuft  and  patient  of  fatigue.     In  a 

more 
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more  fimple  ftate,  where  the  demands  of  men  are  B  °  °  K 
fo  few  and  fo  moderate,  that  tJhey  may  be  gra- 
tified, almoft  without  any  effort,  by  the  fponta- 
neous  productions  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the 
body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  cam  they  attain  their 
proper  ftrength.  The  natives  of  Chili  and  of 
North  America,  the  two  temperate  regions  in  the 
New  World,  who  live  by  hunting,,  may  be  deemed 
an  active  and  vigorous  race,  when  compared  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ifles,  or  of  thofe  parts  of  the 
continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  requifite  to 
procure  fubfiftence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter 
are  not,  however,  fo  regular,  or  fo  continued,  as 
thofe  of  perfons  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
though  his  agility  may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his 
flrength  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  If  another  di- 
rection were  given  to  the  active  powers  of  man  in 
the  New  World,  and  his  force  augmented  by 
exercife,  he  might  acquire  a  degree  of  vigour 
which  he  does  not  in  his  prefent  ftate  pofTefs.  The 
truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Where- 
ever  the  Americans  have  been  gradually  accuf- 
tomed  to  hard  labour,  their  constitutions  become 
robuft,  and  they  have  been  found  capable  of  per- 
forming fuch  tafks,  as  feemed  not  only  to  exceed 
the  powers  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal  any 
effort  of  the  natives,  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe1. 

i  See  NOTE  XV UL 
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The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been 
obferved  concerning  their  (lender  demand  for  food. 
As  a  proof  that  this  fhould  be  afcribed,  as  much 
to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of 
occupation,  as  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  phyfi- 
cal  ftructure  of  their  bodies,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  in  thofe  diftricts,  where  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica are  obliged  to  exert  any  unufual  effort  of  acti- 
vity, in  order  to  procure  iubfiftence,  or  wherever 
they  are  employed  in  fevere  labour,  their  appetite 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men,  and,  in  fome 
places,  it  has  (truck  obfervers  as  remarkably  vera- 
cious k. 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  caufes  is 
ftill  more  confpicuous,  in  modifying  the  degree  of 
attachment  between  the  fexes.  In  a  ftate  of  high 
civilization,  this  pafiion,  inflamed  by  reftrainr,  re- 
fined by  delicacy,  and  cheriflied  by  falhion,  occu- 
pies and  engrofles  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a 
fimple  inftinct  of  nature  •,  fentiment  heightens  the 
ardour  of  defire,  and  the  mod  tender  emotions  of 
which  our  frame  is  fufceptible,  foothe  and  agirate 
the  foul.  This  defcription,  however,  applies  only 
to  thofe,  who,  by  their  fituation,  are  exempted 
from  the  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Among  per- 
fons  of  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their 
condition  to  incefifant  toil,  the  dominion  of  this 
paffion  is  lefs  violent  •,  their  folicitude  to  procure 

k  Gumilla,  ii.  12.  70.  237.  Lafitau,  i.  515.  Ovalle  Church. 
iii.  81.    Muratori,  i.  295. 

3  fubfiftence, 
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fubfiftence,  and  co  provide  for  the  firft  demand  of  B  °  °  K 
nature,  leaves  little  leifure  for  attending  to  its  fe- 
cond  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes  varies  fo  much  in  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent rank  in  polilried  focieties,  the  condition  of 
man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized,  muft  occafion 
a  variation  Ihll  more  apparent.  We  may  well  fup- 
pofe,  that  amidft  the  hardfhrps,  the  dangers,  and 
the  fimplicity  of  favage  life,  where  fubfiftence  is 
always  precarious,  and  often  fcanty,  where  men 
are  almoft  continually  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  enemies,  or  in  guarding  againfl  their  attacks, 
and  where  neither  drefs  nor  relervc  are  employed 
as  arts  of  female  allurement,  that  the  attention  of 
the  Americans  to  their  women  would  be  extremely 
feeble,  without  imputing  this  foleiy  to  any  phyfi. 
cal  defect  or  degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  obferved,  that  in  thofe  coun- 
tries of  America,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  or  fome  farther 
advances  which  the  natives  have  made  in  improve- 
ment, the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  more  abund- 
ant, and  the  hardfhips  of  favage  life  are  lefs  Se- 
verely felt,  the  animal  paffion  of  the  fexes  becomes 
more  ardent.  Striking  examples  of  this  occur 
among  fome  tribes  feated  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers  well  ftored  with  food,  among  others  who  are 
mafters  of  hunting-grounds  abounding  fo  muclv 
with  game,  that  they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful 
fupply  of  nouriftiment  with  little  labour.    The  fu- 

perior 
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B  °\y  K  Peri°r  degree  of  fecurity  and  affluence  which  thele 
c— ^ — j  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  effects. 
The  pafllons  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by  the 
hand  of  nature  acquire  additional  force;  new 
taftes  and  defires  are  formed ;  the  women,  as  they 
are  more  valued  and  admired,  become  more  at- 
tentive to  drefs  and  ornament ;  the  men,  begin- 
ning to  feel  how  much  of  their  own  happinefs  de- 
pends upon  them,  no  longer  difdain  the  arts  of 
winning  their  favour  and  affe&ion.  The  inter- 
courfe  of  the  fexes  becomes  very  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  country- 
men ;  and  as  hardly  any  reftraint  is  impofed  on 
the  gratification  of  defire,  either  by  religion,  or 
laws,  or  decency,  the  diffolution  of  their  manners 
is  exceffive  K 

Koneof  Notwithstanding    the  feeble   make   of  the 

foimh.  Americans,  hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or 
mutilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  their  fenfes.  All 
travellers  have  been  (truck  with  this  circumftance, 
and  have  celebrated  the  uniform  fymmetry  and 
perfection  of  their  external  figure.  Some  authors 
fearch  for  the  caufe  of  this  appearance  in  their 
phyfical  condition.  As  the  parents  are  not  ex- 
haufted  or  over-fatigued  with  hard  labour,  they 
fuppofe  that  their  children  are  born  vigorous  and 
found.  They  imagine,  that  in  the  liberty  of  fa- 
yage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconfined 

1  Biet.  389.    Charlev.  iii.  423.    Dumont  Mem.  fur  Loui- 
fiane,  i.  155. 

from 
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from  its  earlieft  age,  preferves  its   natural  form  .book 
and  that  all  its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  julier  ..- 

proportion,  than  when  fettered  with  artificial  re- 
straints, which  (lint  its  growth,  and  diftort  its 
ihapem.  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  operation  of  thefe  caufes ;  but  the 
true  reafons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
common  to  all  favage  nations,  lie  deeper,  and  are 
clofdy  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of 
that  ftate.  The  infancy  of  man  is  fo  long  and  fo 
helplefs,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear  chil- 
dren among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  are  not  only  fcanty,  but  precarious.  Such 
as  live  by  hunting  mult  range  over  extenfive  coun- 
tries, and  (hift  often  from  place  to  place.  The 
care  of  children,  as  well  as  every  other  laborious 
talk,  is  devolved  upon  the  women.  The  diftrefles 
and  hardfhips  of  the  favage  life,  which  are  often 
fuch  as  can  hardly  be  fupported  by  perfons  in  full 
vigour,  muft  be  fatal  to  thofe  of  more  tender  age. 
Afraid  of  undertaking  a  tafk  fo  laborious,  and  of 
fuch  long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their  off- 
fpring,  the  women,  in  fome  parts  of  America, 
procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  ufe  of  certain 
herbs,  and  extinguish  the  firft  Sparks  of  that  life 
which  they  are  unable  to  cheriih".  Senfible  that 
only  ftout  and  well-formed  children  have  force  of 
constitution  to  Struggle  through  fuch  an  hard  in- 

m  Pifo,  p.  6. 

n  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  198.    Herrera,  dec.  7. 
Jib.  \x.  Co  4, 
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*  °IV?  K  fancy,  other  nations  abandon  or  deftroy  fuch  of 
their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective,  as  un- 
worthy of  attention  °.    Even  when  they  endeavour 
to  rear  all  their  children   without  distinction,  fo 
great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perifhes 
under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  muft  be  their 
lot  in  the  favage  ftate,  that  few  of  thofe  who  la- 
boured under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of 
manhood p.      Thus,    in  polifhed   focieties,  where 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  fecured  with  certainty, 
and  acquired  with  eafe ;  where  the  talents  of  the 
mind   are   often   of    more  importance   than    the 
powers  of  the  body,  children  are  preferved  not- 
withstanding their  defects  or  deformity,  and  grow 
up  to  be  ufeful  citizens.     In  rude  nations,  fuch 
perfons  are  either  cut  off  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
or  becoming  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  tc  the 
community,  cannot  long  protract  their  lives.    But 
in  thofe  provinces  of  the  New  World  where,  by 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Europeans,  more  regular 
provifion  has  been  made  for  the  fubfiftence  of  its 
inhabitants,   and  they  are  reftrained  from  laying 
violent  hands  on  their  children,  the  Americans  are 
fo  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  fuperior  per- 
fection in  their  form,  that  one  fbould  rather  fuf- 
pect  fome  peculiar  imbecillity  in  the  race,  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  individuals  who  are  de- 
formed, dwarfim,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf11. 

•  Gumilla  Hift.  ii.  234.    Techo's  Hift.  of  Paraguay,  &c. 
Churchill's  Colled,  vi.   108. 

P  Creuxii  Hift.  Canad.  p.  57. 

*  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i.  232, 

How 
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How  feeble  foever  the  conftitution  of  the  Ame-  B  °  °  K 

IV.    i 

ricans  may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  lefs  > — xpad -1 
variety  in  the  human  form  throughout   the  New  of  \£fr*L 
World,    than  in  the  ancient  continent.      When  Pearaace» 
Columbus  and  the  other  difcoverers  firfr.  vifited 
the  different  countries  of  America  which  lie  within 
the  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  expected  to  find 
people  of  the  fame  complexion  with  thofe  in  the 
correfponding  regions    of  the  other   hemifphere. 
To   their  amazement,   however,    they  difcovered 
that    America  contained   no  negroes';    and  the 
caufe  of  this  lingular  appearance  became  as  much 
the  object  of  curiofity,  as  the  fact  itfelf  was  of 
wonder.     In  what  part  or  membrane  of  the  body 
that  humour  refides  which  tinges  the  complexion 
of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  anatomifts  to  inquire  and  deicribe.  The  power- 
ful operation  of  heat  appears  manifeltly  to  be  the 
caufe  which  produces  this  Unking  variety  in  the 
human  fpecies.     All  Europe,  almoft  the  whole  of 
Afia,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Africa,  are  occu- 
pied by  men  of  a  fair  complexion.     All  the  torrid 
zone  in  Africa,  fome  of  the  warmer  regions  adja- 
cent to  it,  and  a  few  countries  in  Afia,  are  filled 
with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.     If  we  trace 
the  nations  of  our  continent,  making  our  progrefs 
from  cold  and  temperate  countries  towards  thofe 
parts  which  are  expofed  to  the  influence  of  vehe- 
ment and   unremitting  heat,  we  (hall  find,   that 

r  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  71. 
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B  °w  K  tne  extreme  whitenefs  of  their  fkin  foon  begin?;  to 
c-v-*j  diminifh  j  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  ds  we 
advance;  and  after  pafllng  through  all  the  fuccei- 
five  gradations  of  fhade,  terminates  in  an  uniform 
unvarying  black.  But  in  America,  where  the 
agency  of  heat  is  checked  and  abated  by  various 
caufes,  which  I  have  already  explained,  the  cli- 
mate feems  to  be  deftitute  of  that  force  which  pro- 
duces fuch  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame. 
The  colour  of  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  in 
America,  is  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of 
the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their 
continent.  Accurate  obfervers,  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  viewing  the  Americans  in  very  differ- 
ent climates,  and  in  countries  far  removed  from 
each  other,  have  been  ftruck  with  the  amazing 
fimilarity  of  their  figure  and  afpect  \ 

But  though  the  hand  of  Nature  has  deviated  fo 
little  from  one  ftandard  in  fafhioning  the  human 
form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  fame  fables  that 
were  current  in  the  ancient  continent,  have  been 
revived  with  refpedt  to  the  New  World,  and 
America  too  has  been  peopled  with  human  beings 
of  monftrous  and  fantaftic  appearance.  The  in- 
habitants of  certain  provinces  were  defcribed  to  be 
pigmies  of  three  feet  high  ;  thofe  of  others  to  be 
giants  of  an  enormous  fize.    Some  travellers  pub- 

•  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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lifhcd  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  others 
pretended  to  have  difcovered  men  without  heads, 
whole   eyes    and   mouths   were  planted    in   their 
breads.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her  productions 
is,  indeed,  fo  great,  that  it  is  prefumptuous  to  fee 
bounds  to  her  fertility,  and  to  reject  indifcrimi- 
nately  every  relation  that  does  not  perfectly  accord 
with  our  own  limited  obfervation  and  experience. 
But  the  other  extreme,  of  yielding  a  haity  affent, 
on  the  flighted  evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ftrange  and  marvellous,  is  no 
lefs  unbecoming  a  philolbphical  inquirer,  as,  in 
every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed 
into  error,    by   their   weaknefs  in  believing  too 
much,  than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing  too 
little.     In  proportion  as  fcience  extends,  and  na- 
ture is  examined  with  a  difcerning  eye,  the  won- 
ders which  amufed  ages  of  ignorance  difappear. 
The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  concerning  Ame- 
rica are  forgotten ;  the  monfters  which  they  de- 
fcribe  have  been  fearched  for  in  vain  ;  and  thofe 
provinces  where  they  pretend  to  have  found  inha- 
bitants of  Angular  forms,  are  now  known  to  be 
pofTefled  by  people  no  wife  different  from  the  other 
Americans r. 

Though  thofe  relations  may,  without  difcuf- 
fion,  be  rejected  as  fabulous,  there  are  other  ac- 
counts of  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  in  fome 

•  See  NOTE  XX. 
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parts  of  the  New  World,  which  reft  upon  better 
evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive  examination. 
This  variety  has  been  particularly  obferved  in 
three  different  diftricts.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
fituated  in  the  iilhmus  of  Darien,  near  the  centre 
of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  poiTefTed 
of  more  curiofity  and  intelligence  than  we  mould 
have  expected  to  find  in  an  afTociate  of  Bucca- 
neers, difcovered  there  a  fmall,  but  fingular  race 
of  men.  They  are  of  low  ftature,  according  to 
his  defcription,  of  a  feeble  make,  incapable  of  en- 
during fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk 
white  •,  not  refembling  that  of  fair  people  among 
Europeans,  but  without  any  tincture  of  a  blufh  or 
fanguine  complexion.  Their  fkin  is  covered  with 
a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye  lames,  are 
of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  fingular 
form,  and  fo  weaky  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the 
light  of  the  fun  3  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moon- 
light, and  are  mod  active  and  gay  in  the  night u. 
No  race  fimilar  to  this  has  been  difcovered  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  found 
fome  perfons  exactly  refembling  the  white  people 
of  Darien,  among  the  rare  and  monftrous  animals 
which  Montezuma  had  collected w.  But  as  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  they 

u  Wafer  Defcript.  of  Ifth.  ap.  Dampier,  iii,  p,  346. 
v   Cones  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  241,  E. 
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were  probably  brought  from  thence.  Singular  as 
the  appearance  of  thofe  people  may  be,  they  can- 
not be  confidered  as  conftituting  a  distinct  fpecies. 
Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  Indian  iQands,  nature  fometimes  pro- 
duces a  fmall  number  of  individuals,  with  all  the 
characteriftic  features  and  qualities  of  the  white 
people  of  Darien.  The  former  are  called  Albinos 
by  the  Portuguefe,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the 
Dutch.  In  Darien  the  parents  of  thofe  Whites  are 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the 
country  ;  and  this  obfervation  applies  equally  to 
the  anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians. 
The  fame  mother  who  produces  fome  children  of 
a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings 
forth  the  reft  of  the  complexion  peculiar  to  her 
country  \  One  conclufion  may  then  be  formed 
with  refpect  to  the  people  defcribed  by  Wafer,  the 
Albinos  and  the  Kackerlakes ;  they  are  a  degene- 
rated breed,  not  a  feparate  clafs  of  men  ;  and 
from  fome  difeafe  or  defect,  of  their  parents,  the 
peculiar  colour  and  debility  which  mark  their  de- 
gradation are  tranfmitted  to  them.  As  a  decifive 
proof  of  this,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  neither 
the  white  people  of  Darien,  nor  the  Albinos  of 
Africa,  propagate  their  race  :  their  children  are 
of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to  the  na- 
tives of  their  respective  countries y. 

x  Margrav.  Hift.  Rer.  Nat.  Braf.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
r  Wafer,  p.   348.      Demanet.   Hift.   de  l'Afrique,  ii.   Z34. 
Recherch.  Philof.  fur  les  Amer.  ii.  1,  &c. 
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The  fecond  diftrict  that  is  occupied  by  inhabit- 
ants differing  in  appearance  from  the  other  people 
of  America,  is  fituated   in  a  high  northern  lati- 
tude, extending  from  the  coaft  of  Labrador  to- 
wards the  pole,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable. 
The  people  fcattered  over  thofe  dreary  regions,  are 
known  to  the   Europeans  by  the  name  of  Efqui- 
maux.     They  themfelves,  with  that  idea  of  their 
own   fuperiority    which  confoles   the   rudeft  and 
moft  wretched  nations,  afifume  the  name  of  Kera- 
lit,  or  Men.     7'hey   are  of  a  middle  fize  and  ro- 
buft,  with  heads  of  a  difproporrioned  bulk,  and 
feet   as    remarkably    fmall.      Their   complexion, 
though  fwarthy,  by  being  continually  expofed  to 
the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  Euro- 
pean white,  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of 
America,   and  the  men  have  beards,  which  are 
fometimes  bulhy  and  long  z.  From  thefe  marks  o£ 
dittindion,  as  well  as  from  one  ftill  lefs  equivocal, 
the  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Green- 
landers,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  may 
conclude,  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,   thai; 
the  Efquimaux  are  a  race  different  from  the  refi; 
of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  third  diftricl,  fituated  at 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  America.     Thefe  are 

z  Ellis  Voy.  to  Hudf.  Bay,  p.  131.  139.  De  la  Potherie, 
torn.  i.  p.  79.  Wales' Journ.  of  a  Voy.  to  Churchill  River, 
Phil.  'Irani',  vol.  lx.   109. 
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the  famous  Pategonians,  who,  during  two  centu-  B  °1V°  K 
rtes  and  a  half,  have  afforded  a  fubjeft  of  contro- 
verfy  ro  the  learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder  to 
the  vulgar.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  which  occupy  that  vaft,  but 
fl  known  region  of  America,  which  extends 
from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gei  an.  Their  proper  ftation  is  in  that  part  of  the 
interior  country,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro  •,  but  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  often 
roam  as  far  as  the  ftraits  which  ieparate  Tierra  del 
Fuego  from  the  main-land.  The  firft  accounts  of 
this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  com- 
panions of  Magellan  %  who  defcribed  them  as  a 
gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
ftrength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  fize. 
Among  feveral  tribes  of  animals,  a  difparity  in 
bulk,  as  confiderable,  may  be  obferved.  Some 
large  breeds  of  horfes  and  dogs  exceed  the  rnore 
diminutive  races  in  ftature  and  ftrength,  as  far  as 
the  Patagonian  is  fuppofed  to  rife  above  the  ufual 
ftandard  of  the  human  body.  But  animals  attain 
the  higheft  perfection  of  their  fpecies,  only  in  mild 
climates,  or  where  they  find  the  mod  nutritive 
food  in  greateft  abundance,  It  is  not  then  in  the 
uncultivated  wade  of  the  Magellanic  regions,  and 
among  a  tribe  of  improvident  favages,  that  we 
mould  expect  to  find  man,  pofTefilng  the  higheft 
honours  of  his  race,  and  di'linguifhed  by  a  fuperio- 

a  falkner's  Dcfcriptlon  of  Patagonia,  p.  102. 
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rity  of  fize  and  vigour,  far  beyond  what  he  has 
reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.    The  mod 
explicit  and  unexceptionable  evidence  is  requifite, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  a  fa&,  repugnant  to  thofe  ge- 
neral principles  and  laws,  which  ieem  to  affecT:  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  inftance,  and  to  de- 
cide with  refpecT:  to  its  nature  and  qualities.    Such 
evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced.  Though 
feveral  perfons,  to  whofe   teftimony  great  refpect 
is  due,  have  vifited  this  part  of  America  fince  the 
time  of  Magellan,  and  have   had  interviews  with 
the  natives  ;  though  fome  have  affirmed,  that  fuch 
as   they  faw  were  of  gigantic  ftature,  and  others 
have  formed  the  fame  conclufion  from  mtaiuring 
their  footfteps,  or  from  viewing  the  fkeletons  of 
their  dead;    yet  their   accounts  vary  from   each 
other  in  fo  many  eflential  points,  and  are  mingled 
with  fo  many  circumftances  manifeftly  falfe  or  fa- 
bulous, as  detract  much   from   their  credit.    On 
the  other  hand,  fome  navigators,  and  thofe  among 
the  mod  eminent  of  their  order  for  difcernment 
and  accuracy,  have  aliened  than  the  natives  of  Pa- 
tagonia, with  whom  they  had  intercourfe,  though 
ftout  and  well-made,  are  not  of  fuch  extraordinary 
fize  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  b.     The  exigence  of  this  gigantic  race 
of  men  feems,  then,  to  be  one  of  thofe  points  in 
natural  hiitory,  with  refpedt   to  which  a  cautious 
inquirer  will  hefitate,  and  will  chufe  to  fufpend  his 
afient  until  more  complete  evidence  fhall  decide, 

b  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fad,  feemingly  in-  B  °^  m 
confiftent  with  what  reaibn  and  experience  have 
difcovered  concerning  the  ftructure  and  condition 
of  man,  in  all  the  various  fituations  in  which  he 
has  been  obferved. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  refpecl  to  Their  date 
the  conftitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  hemifphere,  we  mould  attend  not  only  to  the 
make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  but  confider 
what  degree  of  health  they  enjoy,  and  to  what  pe- 
riod of  longevity  they  ufually  arrive.  In  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  favage  ftate,  when  man  is  not  op- 
preffed  with  labour,  or  enervated  by  luxury,  or 
clifquieted  with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his 
life  will  flow  on  almoft  untroubled  by  difeafe  or 
buffering,  until  his  days  be  terminated,  in  extreme 
old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature.  We 
find,  accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as  well 
as  among  other  rude  people,  perfons,  whofe  de- 
crepit and  fhrivelled  form  feems  to  indicate  an  ex- 
traordinary length  of  life.  But  as  mod  of  them 
are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  numbering,  and 
all  of  thern  as  forgetful  of  what  is  paft,  as  they 
are  improvident  for  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  their  age  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
ci(ionc.  It  is  evident,  that  the  period  of  their 
longevity  muft  vary  confiderably,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  climates,  and  their  different  modes 

c  Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  323.    Bancroft  Nat.  Hill*  of  Gui- 
ana, 334. 
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book  0f  fubfiftence.  They  feem,  howevever,  to  be 
i^-y-y  every  where  exempt  from  many  of  the  diftempers 
which  afflicT:  polimed  nations.  None  of  the  mala- 
dies, which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  luxury, 
ever  vifited  them  •,  and  they  have  no  names  in  their 
languages  by  which  to  diftinguifh  this  numerous 
train  of  adventitious  evils. 

Difcafes.  But,  whatever  be  the  fituation  in  which  man  is 

placed,  he  is  born  to  fuffer  -,  and  his  difeafes,  in, 
the  favage  ftate,  though  fewer  in  number,  are, 
like  thofe  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  refembles 
in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent,  and  more  fatal. 
If  luxury  engenders  and  nourifhes  diftempers  of 
one  fpecies,  the  rigour  and  diftreffes  of  favage  life 
bring  on  thofe  of  another.  As  men,  in  this  ftate, 
are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their  means  of 
fubfiftence  precarious,  they  often  pafs  from  ex- 
treme want  to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the 
viciffitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the  va- 
riety in  the  productions  of  the  feafons.  Their  in- 
confiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  fituation,  and  their 
ievere  abftinence  in  the  other,  are  equally  perni- 
cious. For,  though  the  human  constitution  may 
be  accuftomed  by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of 
prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  and  then  to  gorge 
Yoracioufly,  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  fuch  fud- 
den  and  violent  tranfitions.  The  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour of  favages  are,  at  ibme  feafons,  impaired  by 
what  they  fuffer  from  fcarcity  of  food  ;  . '.  othersx 
they  are  afflicted  with  diforders  arifing  from  indi- 

geftiorv 
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geftion  and  a  fuperfluity  of  grofs  aliment.     Thefe  book 
are  fo  common,  that  they  may   be  confidered  as 
the  unavoidable  conftquence  of  their  mode  of  fub- 
Mi-  '  cut  off  confiderable  numbers  in  the 

prin,  .     They  are  likewife  extremely  fub- 

jec>  to  confumptions,  to  pleuretic,  afthmatic,  and 
paralytic  diforders*,  brought  on  by  the  immode- 
rate hardfhips  and  fatigue  which  they  endure  in 
hunting  and  in  war;  or  owing  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  feai  >ns  to  which  they  a^e  continually  ex- 
poled  in  the  lavage  ihte,  hardfhips  and  fatigue 
violently  affault  the  conftVurion.  In  polilhed  fo- 
cieties,  intemperance  undermines  it.  Jt  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  which  of  them  operates  with 
molt  fatal  effect,  or  tends  moft  to  abridge  human 
life.  1  he  influence  of  the  former  is  certainly  mod 
extenfive.  The  pernicious  confequences  of  luxury 
reach  only  a  few  members  in  any  community,  the 
diftrefles  of  lavage  life  are  felt  by  all.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry,  the  general 
period  of  human  life  is  fhorter  among  favages, 
than  in  well-regulated  and  induftrious  focieties. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  fevered  fcourge  with 
which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven  chaftens  the 
indulgence  of  criminal  defire,  feems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it 
to  their  conquerors,  they  have  not  only  amply 
avenged  their  own  wrongs,  but  by  adding  this  ca» 

d  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  364.    Lafitau,  ii.  360.   De  la  Potherie, 
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book  lamity  to  thofe  which  formerly  embittered  human 
■_  -yl  ,_i  life,  they  have,  perhaps,  more   than    counterba- 
lanced ail  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World.     This  dif- 
temper,  from  the  country  in  which  it  firfl  raged, 
or  from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fpread  over  Europe,  has  been  fome- 
times  called  the  Neapolitan,  and  Sometimes  the 
French  difeafe.     At  its  fir  ft  appearance,  the   in- 
fection was  fo  malignant,  its  fymptoms  lb  violent, 
its  operation  fo  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  medical  (kill.     Aftonifhment  and  terror 
accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in  its  pro- 
c?refs,  and  men  began  to  dread  the  extinction  of 
the  human  race  by  fuch  a  cruel  vifitation.     Expe- 
rience, and  the  ingenuity  of  phyficians,  gradually 
dilcovered  remedies  of  fuch  virtue  as   to  cure  or 
mitigate  the  evil.     During  the  courfe  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  its  virulence  feems  to  have  abated 
confiderably.   At  length,  in  the  fame  manner  with 
-—       the  leprofy,  which  raged  in  Europe  for  fome  cen- 
turies, it  may  wafte  its  force  and  difappear  5  and 
in  fome  happier  age,  this  weftern  infection,  like 
that  from  the  Eaft,  may  be  known  only  by  de- 
fcriptione. 

Power  »nd        H.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  pe- 
nalities  Ot  ....  , 

tbeirminds.  culiar  in  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans, 
our  attention    is    naturally   turned   towards  the 

'  See  NOTE  XXII. 
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powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  indi- 
vidual advances  from  the  ignorance  and  imbecil- 
lity  of  the  infant  ftate,  to  vigour  and  maturity  of 
underftanding,  fomething  fimilar  to  this  may  be 
obfervcd  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fpecies.  With  re- 
fpect  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period  of  infancy,  dur- 
ing which  feveral  powers  of  the  mind  are  not  un- 
folded, and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in  their 
operation.  In  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  while 
the  condition  of  man  is  fimple  and  rude,  his  rea- 
fon  is  but  little  exerciied,  and  his  defires  move 
within  a  very  narrow  fphere.  Hence  arife  two  re- 
markable characterises  of  the  human  mind,  in 
this  ftate.  Its  intellectual  powers  are  extremely 
limited  •,  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and  lan- 
guid. Both  thefe  diftinctions  are  confpicuous 
among  the  rudeft  and  mod  unimproved  of  the 
American  tribes,  and  conftitute  a  ftriking  part  of 
their  defcription. 

What,  among  polifhed  nations,  is  called  fpe-  inteiie£h-a! 
dilative  reafoning  or  refearch,  is  altogether  un-  '"yU|£ 
known  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  and  never  be-  mited* 
comes  the  occupation  or  amufement  of  the  human 
faculties,  until  man  be  fo  far  improved  as  to  have 
fecured,  with  certainty,  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
as  well  as  the  pofTeflion  of  leifure  and  tranquillity. 
The  thoughts  and  attention  of  a  favage  are  con- 
fined within  the  fmall  circle   of  objects,  imme- 
diately conducive  to  his  prefervatrion  or  enjoyment. 
Every  thing  beyond  that  efcapes  his  obiervation, 

or 
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B  °  °  K  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a  mere  ani* 
mal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interefts  and  affects 
him  j  what  is  out  of  fight,  or  at  a  diftance,  makes 
no  impreffion1.  There  are  feveral  people  in  Ame- 
rica whofe  limited  underftandings  feem  not  to  be 
capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity  ; 
neither  their  folicitude  nor  their  forefight  extend 
fo  far.  They  follow  blindly  the  impulfe  of  the 
appetite  which  they  feel*  but  are  entirely  regard- 
lefs  of  diftant  confequences,  and  even  of  thofe  re- 
moved in  the  lead  degree  from  immediate  appre- 
henfion.  While  they  highly  prize  fuch  things  as 
ferve  prefent  ufe,  or  minifter  to  prefent  enjoyment, 
they  fet  no  value  upon  thofe  which  are  not  the 
object  of  fome  immediate  want s.  When,  on  the 
approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels  himfelf 
difpofed  to  go  to  reft,  no  confideration  will  tempt 
him  to  fell  his  hammoc.  But,  in  the  morning, 
when  he  is  fallying  out  to  the  bufinefs  or  paftime 
of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flighted  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy '.  At  the  clofe  of  winter, 
while  the  impreffion  of  what  he  has  fuffered  from 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  frefh  in  the  mind  of 
the  North  American,  he  fets  himfelf  with  vigour 
to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut 
to  protect  him  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  feafon  j  but  as  foon  as  the  weather  becomes 

r  TJlloa  Noticias  Americ.  222. 

•  Venegas  Hift.  of  Calif,  i.  66.  Supp.  Church.  Coll.  v.  693* 
Borde  Defer,  des  Caraibes,  p.  16.     Ellis  Voy.  194. 

*  Labat  Voyages,  ii.  iij,  115.    Tenre,  ii.  38:* 

6  mild,. 
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mild,  he  forgets  what  is  paft,  abandons  his  work,  B  °  °  K 
and  never  thinks  of  it  more,  until  the  return  of 
cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  refume  it u. 

If  in  concerns  the  mod  interefting,  and  feem- 
ingly  the  moft  fimple,  the  reafon  of  man,  while 
rude  and  deftitute  of  culture,  differs  fo  little  from 
the  thoughtlefs  levity  of  children,  or  the  improvi- 
dent inftinct  of  animals,  its  exertions  in  other  di- 
rections cannot  be  very  considerable.  The  objects 
towards  which  reafon  turns,  and  the  difquifitions 
in  which  it  engages,  muft  depend  upon  the  ftate 
in  which  man  is  'placed,  and  are  fuggefted  by  his 
neceffities  and  defires.  Difquifitions,  which  appear 
the  moft  neceflary  and  important  to  men  in  one 
ftate  of  fociety,  never  occur  to  thofe  in  another. 
Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of 
numbering,  is  deemed  an  elfential  and  elementary 
fcience,  and  in  our  continent,  the  invention  and 
ufe  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  fo  remote  as  is 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  hiftory.  But  among  fa- 
vages,  who  have  no  property  to  eftimate,  no 
hoarded  treafures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects 
or  multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is 
a  fuperfluous  and  uftrlefs  art.  Accordingly,  among 
fome  tribes  in  America  it  feems  to  be  quite  un- 
known. There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  far- 
ther than  three ;  and  have  no  denomination  to 


•  Adair's  Hid.  of  Amer.  Indian?,  417. 
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B  ^y0  K  diftinguifh  anv  number  above  it x.  Several  can 
proceed  as  far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When 
they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond 
thefe,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  inti- 
mating that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  wonder 
declare  it  to  be  fo  great  that  it  cannot  be  reckon- 
ed r.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations, 
while  extremely  rude,  feem  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  computation  z.  As  foon,  however, 
as  they  acquire  fuch  acquaintance  or  connection 
with  a  variety  of  objects,  that  there  is  frequent 
occafion  to  combine  or  divide  them,  their  know- 
ledge of  numbers  increafes,  fo  that  the  date  of 
this  art  among  any  people  may  be  confidered  as 
one  ftandard,  by  which  to  eftimate  the  degree  of 
their  improvement.  The  Iroquois,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  Brafil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likewife  made  greater  advances  in  this  re- 
fpect ;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  a  thoufand,  as  in  their  petty  tranfac- 
tions  they  have  no  occafion  for  any  higher  num- 
ber". Thje  Cherokee,  a  lefs  confiderable  nation 
on  the  fame  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as 

x  Condam.  p.  67.     Stadius   ap.   de   Bry,  ix.   128.     Lery. 
ibid.  251.     Biet.  362.     Lettr.  Edif.  23.   314. 

y  Dumont  Louif.  i.   187.     Herrera,    dec.  I.   lib.  iii.   c.  3. 
Bier.  395.     Borde,  6. 

*  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Greenlanders,  Crantz.  i.  2S5.  and 
with  Kamchatkadales,  M.  l'Abbe  Chappe,  iii.  17. 

■  Charlev.  Nouv.  France,  iii,  402. 
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a  hundred,  and  to  that  extent  have  names  for  the  B  °  °  K 
feveral  numbers ;  the  fmaller  tribes  in  their  neigh-  ^— v— ~> 
bourhood  can  rife  no  higher  than  ten  h. 

Tnt  other  refpects,  the  exercife  of  the  under-  Noabflraft 
(landing  among  rude  nations  is  (till  more  limited. 
The  firft  ideas  of  every  human  being  mull  be  fuch 
as  he  receives  by  the  ienfes.  But,  in  the  mind  of 
man,  while  in  the  favage  ftate,  there  feem  to  be 
hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  this  avenue. 
The  objects  around  him  are  prefented  to  his  eye. 
Such  as  may  be  fubfervient  to  his  ufe,  or  can  gra- 
tify any  of  his  appetites,  attract  his  notice  j  he 
views  the  reft:  without  curiofity  or  attention.  Sa- 
tisfied with  confidering  them  under  that  fimple 
mode,  in  which  they  appear  to  him  as  feparate 
and  detached,  he  neither  combines  them  fo  as  to 
form  general  claffcs,  nor  contemplates  their  quali- 
ties apart  from  the  fubject  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  beftows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind  concerning  them.  Thus,  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  deno- 
minated univerfal,  or  abjlrafl^  or  of reflection.  The 
range  of  his  underftanding  mult,  of  courfe,  be 
very  confined,  and  his  reafoning  powers  be  em- 
ployed merely  on  what  is  ienfible.  This  is  fo  re- 
markably the  cafe  with  the  ruder  nations  of  Ame- 
rica, that  their  languages  (as  we  (hall  afterwards 
find)  have  not  a  word  to  exprefs  any  thing  but 
what  is  material  or  corporeal.     Time,  /pace,  fub- 

b  Adair's  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  y y.   See  NOTE  XXUL 
Vol.  If.  G  ftatice, 
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book  Jlance,-M\d  a  thoufand  other  terms  which  reprefent 
._    r',_}  abftract   and   univerfal  ideas,  are   altogether   un- 
known to  himc.     A  naked  lavage,  cowering  near 
the  fire  in  his  miferable  cabin,  or  ftretched  under 
a  few  branches  which  afford  him  a  temporary  Ihel- 
ter,   has  as  little  inclination  as  capacity  for  ufelefs 
speculation.      His    thoughts  extend   not   beyond 
what  relates  to  animal  life ;  and  when  they  are 
not  directed   towards  ibme  of  its   concerns,    his 
mind  is  totally  inactive.     In  fituations  where  no 
extraordinary  effort  either  of  irigenuity  or  labour 
is  requifite,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  fimple  demands 
of  nature,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  fo  feldom 
roufed  to  any  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculties 
continue  almoft  dormant  and  unexercifed.     The 
numerous  tribes  fcattered  over  the  rich  plains  of 
South  America,  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the 
iflands,  and  of  feveral  fertile  regions  on  the  conti- 
nent, come  under  this  defcription.     Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  daring  unexpreflive  eye,  their 
lifelefs  inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  fubjects, 
which  feem  to  be  the  firft  which  mould  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  fuch  imprefllon 
upon  the  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  beheld  thofe 
rude  people,  that  they  confidered  them  as  animals 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  could  not  believe  that 
they  belonged  to  the  human  fpeciesd.    It  required 
the  authority  of  a  papal  bull  to  counteract  this 
opinion,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  Americans 
were  capable  of  the  functions,  and  intitled  to  the 

c  Condam.  p.  54.  d  Hcrrera,  dec  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  1$. 
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privileges  of  humanity e.    Since  that  time,  perfons  B  °  °  K 
more  enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  dilcover- 
crs  or  conquerors  of  America,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the   mod   favage  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  they   have   been  aftonifhed  and 
humbled,  with  obferving  how  nearly  man,  in  this 
condition,  approaches  to  the  bruce  creation.     But 
in  fcverer  climates,  where  fubfi Hence  cannot  be 
procured  with   the   fame  eafe,  where   men   muft 
unite  more  clofely,  and  ad  with   greater  concert, 
neceflity  calls  forth   their   talents,  and    fharpens 
their  invention,  fo  that  the  intelligent  powers  are 
more  exercifed  and  improved.     The  North  Ame- 
ricans and  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  tem- 
perate regions  in   the  two  great  diftrifts  of  Ame- 
rica, are  people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  under- 
ftandings,  when  viewed  in  comparifon  with  fome 
of  thofe  feated  in   the  ifla'nds,  or  on   the  banks 
of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.   Their  occupations 
are  more  various,  their  fyftem  of  policy,  as   well 
as  of  war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numer- 
ous. But  even  among  them  the  intellectual  powers 
are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and  un- 
lefs  when  turned  directly  to  thofe  objects  which 
intereft  a  favage,  are  held  in  no  eftimation.     Both 
the  North  Americans  and  Chilefe,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  fome  of  the  functions    belonging  to  a 
warrior    or    hunter,    loiter  away    their   time    in 
thoughtlefs  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any  other 
fubject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of 

•  Torquem.  Mori.  Ind.  iii.  198. 
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book  occupying  their  minds f.  If  even  among  them 
■_  r  ,  ■  reafon  is  i'o  much  circumfcribed  in  its  exertions* 
and  never  arrives,  in  its  higheft  attainments,  at 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  general  principles  and 
maxims,  which  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  fcience, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  in  the  lavage  ftate  are  deftitme  of  their  pro- 
per object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  conliderable  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  enlargement. 

Atfiveef-  From  the  fame  caufes,  the  active  efforts  of  the 
n°i!"d0few  mind  are  few,  and  on  molt  occafions,  languid.  If 
andiangmd.  we  examjne  jnto.  the  motives  which  rouze  men  to 

activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  per- 
fevere  in  fatiguing  exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or 
ftrength,  we  (hall  find  that  they  arife  chiefly  from 
acquired  wants  and  appetites.  Thefe  are  numer- 
ous and  importunate,  they  keep  the  mind  in  per- 
petual agitation,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  in- 
vention muft  be  always  on  the  ftreteh,  and  indus- 
try muft  be  inceffantly  employed.  But  the  defires 
of  fimple  nature  are  few,  and  where  a  favourable 
climate  yields  almoft  fpontaneouQy  what  fuffices 
them,  they  fcarcely  ftir  the  foul,  or  excite  any 
violent  emotion.  Hence  the  people  of  feveral 
tribes  in  America  wade  their  life  in  a  liftlefs  indo- 
lence. To  be  free  from  occupation,  feems  to  be 
all  the  enjoyment  towards  which  they  afpire. 
They  will  continue  whole  days-  flretched  out  in 

f  Laiitau,  ii.  2- 
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their  hammocs,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  in  perfect  B  °IV°  K 
idlenefs,  without  changing  their  pofture,  or  raif-  » — /— — * 
ing  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  fingle 
word  g. 

Suqh  is  their  averfion  to  labour,  that  neither  improvU 
the  hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehenfion  of  em' 
future  evil,  can  furmount  it.  They  appear  equally 
indifferent  to  both,  difcovering  little  folicitude, 
and  taking  no  precautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to 
fecure  the  other.  The  cravings  of  hunger  may 
roufe  them  ;  but  as  they  devour,  with  little  dif- 
tinction,  whatever  will  appeafe  its  inftinctive  de- 
mands, the  exertions  which  thefe  occafion  are  of 
fhort  duration.  Deftitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  va- 
riety of  defire,  they  feel  not  the  force  of  thofe 
powerful  fprings  which  give  vigour  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  urge  the  patient  hand  of 
induftry  to  perfevere  in  its  efforts.  Man,  in  fome 
parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  fo  rude,  that 
we  can  difcover  no  effects  of  his  activity,  and  the 
principle  of  understanding,  which  fhould  direct  it, 
feems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like  the  other  ani- 
mals, he  has  no  fixed  refidence ;  he  has  erected  no 
habitation  to  fhelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  he  has  taken  no  meaiures  for  fe- 
curing  a  certain  fubfiftence ;  he  neither  fows  nor 
reaps  i  but  roams  about  as  led  in  fearch  of  the 
plants  and  fruits  which  the  earth  brings  forth  in 
fuccefljon  -,  and  in  queft  of  the  game  which  he  kills 

■*  Bouguer  Voy.  au  Perou,  102,     Borde,  15. 
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b  °  °  K  in  the  forefls,  or  of  the  fifh  which  he  catches  m 


iv. 

the  rivers. 


^oroeva-         Tfhs  defcription,    however,    applies    only    to 
*efpefl  t)     fome  tribes.     Man  cannot  continue   long  in  this 
jftate  of  feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.     He  was, 
made  for  induftry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of 
his  nature,  as  well  as  the  neceffity  of  his  condition, 
urge   him    to    fulfil   his   deftiny.      Accordingly, 
among  mod  of  the  American  nations,  efpecially 
thofe  ieated  in  rigorous  climates,  fome  efforts  are 
employed,     and    fome    previous    precautions   are 
taken,  for  fecuring  fubliftence.    The  career  of  re- 
gular induftry  is  begun,  and  the   laborious   arm 
has  made  the  firft  efiays  of  its  power.     Still,  how* 
ever,  the  improvident  and  flothful  genius  of  the 
lavage  flate  predominates.      Even   among  thofe 
more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignomi- 
nious and  degrading.     It  is  only  to  work  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand. 
The  greater  part;  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
women.     One  half  of  the  community  remains  in* 
active,  while  the  other  is  opprefTed  with  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  its  occupations.     Thus  their 
induftry  is  partial,  and  the  foreftght  which  regu- 
lates it,  is  no  lefs  limited.    A  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement  with  re- 
fpecT  to  their  manner  of  living.    They  depend  for 
their  fubfiftence,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  on 
filhing  i    during  another,  on   hunting;  during  a 
third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though 
8  experience 
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experience  has  taught  them  to  forefee  the  return  B  °  °  K 
of  thole  various  fealons,  and  to  make  fome  pro-  ■_  -w-  j 
vifion  for  the  refpective  exigencies  of  each,  they 
either  want  fagacity  to  proportion  this  provifion  to 
their  confumption,  or  are  to  incapable  of  any 
command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their 
inconfiderate  wade,  they  often  feci  the  calamities 
of  famine  as  feverely  as  the  rudeft  of  the  favage 
tribes.  What  they  fuffcr  one  year  does  not  aug- 
ment their  induitry,  or  render  them  more  provi- 
dent to  prevent  fimilar  diftreffesh.  This  inconfi- 
derate thoughtleffnefs  about  futurity,  the  effect  of 
ignorance  and  the  caulc  of  iloth,  accompanies  and 
characterizes  man  in  every  ftage  of  favage  life1  ■> 
and  by  a  capricious  Angularity  in  h's  operations* 
he  is  then  leaft  folicitous  about  fupplying  his 
wants,  when  the  means  of  fatisfying  them  are  moft 
precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greateit  dUfi- 
culty  k, 

III.  After  viewing  the  bodily  conftitution  of  the  The;r  fo 
Americans,  and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their  cUl  ftate* 
minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of  inquiry, 
to  confider  them  as  united  together  in  foeiety. 
Hitherto  our  refearches  have  been  confined  to  the 
operations  of  understanding  refpecting  themfelves, 
as  individuals*  now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree 

h  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ii-*..  338.     Lettr,  Edif.  1%.  298.    Defcript. 
of  N.  France.  Olborn's  Colled,  ii.  880.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  63. 
i  Bancroft's  Nat.  HO- of  Guiana,  326.  33,3*. 
k  ^qNOTEXXIV. 
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b  Ov°  K  of    their    fenfibility   and   affection   towards   their 
fpecics. 


IV. 

v 


union. 


Domeftic  The  domeftic  (late  is  the  firft  and  mod  fimplo 

form  of  human  aflbciation.  The  union  of  the  fexes 
among  different  animals,  is  of  longer  or  Ihorter 
duration  in  proportion  to  the  eafe  or  difficulty  of 
rearing  their  offspring.    Among  thofe  tribes  where 
the  ftrafon  of  infancy  is  fhort,  and  the  young  foon 
acquire  vigour  or  agility,  no  permanent  union  is 
formed.     Nature  commits  the  care  of  training  up 
the  offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tender- 
nefs,  without  any  other  amftance,  is  equal  to  the 
tail:.     But  where  the  ftate  of  infancy  is  long  and 
helplefs,  and  the  joint  afiiduity  of  both  parents  is 
requifite  in  tending  their  feeble  progeny,    there 
a  more  intimate  connection  takes  place,  and   con- 
tinues until  the  purpofe  of  nature  be  accomplished, 
and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  maturity.     As 
the  infancy  of  man  is   more  feeble  and  helplefs 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he  is  depend- 
ent, during  a  much  longer  period,  on  the  care 
and  forefight  of  his  parents,  the  union  between 
hufband  and  wife  came  early  to  be  confidered,  not 
only  as  a  folemn,  but  as  a  permanent  contract.   A 
aeneral  ftate  of  promifcuous  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes  never  exifted   but   in   the  imagination 
of  poets.     In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  when  men, 
deftitute  of  arts  and  induftry,  lead  a  hard  preca- 
rious life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  demands 
the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents ;  and  it 

their 
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their  union  had  not  been  formed  and  continued  3  <J  °  K. 
with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have  been  pre-  '—  ,■  >a 
ferved.  Accordingly,  in  America,  even  among 
the  rudeft  tribes,  a  regular  union  between  hufband 
and  wife  was  univerfal,  and  the  rights  of  marriage 
were  underftood  and  recognized.  In  thofe  diftricls 
where  fubfiftence  was  icanty,  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  family  was  great,  the  man  confined 
himielf  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  fertile 
provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred 
with  the  influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the  in- 
habitants to  increafe  the  number  of  their  wives '. 
In  iome  countries  the  marriage  union  fubfifted 
during  life  •,  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the  Ame- 
ricans under  reftraint  of  any  fpecies,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them 
to  difiblve  it  on  very  flight  pretexts,  and  often 
without  afligning  any  caufem. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  confidered  Conditio* 
the  obligation  of  this  conrraft,  either  as  perpetual, 
or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women  was 
equally  humiliating  and  miferable.  Whether  man 
has  been  improved  by  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  ci- 
vilization in  fociety,  is  a  queftion,  which,  in  the 
wantonnefs  of  difputation,  has  been  agitated  among 
philofophers.     That  women  are  indebted  to  the 

1  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  318.  Lafitau  Moeur.%  i.  554.  Lery  ap.  de 
Bry,  iii.  234.    Journal  de  Grillet  et  Bechamel,  p.  88. 

m  Lafitau,  i.  5  So.  Joutcl  Jonm.  Hiftor.  345.  Lozano 
Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  70.  Hennepin  lUoeius  des  Sauvages, 
P-  30-  33- 
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book  refinements  of  polifhed  manners  for  a  happy  change 
i_i~  -*  '  in  their  ftate,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  To  defpife  and  to  degrade  the  female  fex, 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  favage  Mate  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in 
ftrength  and  in  courage,  the  chief  marks  of  pre- 
eminence among  rude  people,  treats  woman,  as  an 
inferior,  with  difdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps 
from  that  coldnefs  and  infenfibility  which  has  been 
confidered  as  peculiar  to  their  conftitution,  add 
neglect  and  harfhnefs  to  contempt.  The  mod  in- 
telligent travellers  have  been  (truck  with  this  inat- 
tention of  the  Americans  to  their  women.  It  is 
not,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  by  a  ftudied 
difplay  of  tendernefs  and  attachment,  that  the 
American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  wo- 
man whom  he  wi(hes  to  marry.  Marriage  itfelf, 
jnftead  of  being  an  union  of  affection  and  interefts 
between  equals,  becomes,  among  them,  the  un- 
natural conjunction  of  a  matter  with  his  flave.  It  is 
the  obfervation  of  an  author,  whofe  opinions  are 
defervedly  of  great  weight,  that  wherever  wives 
are  purchafed,  their  condition  is  extremely  de- 
preffed".  They  become  the  property  and  the 
ilaves  of  thofe  who  buy  them.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  globe  this  cuftom  prevails,  the  obfervatioa 
holds.  In  countries  where  refinement  has  made 
fome  progrefs,  women  when  purchafed  are  excluded 
from  fociety,  (hut  up  in  fequeftered  apartments* 
and  kept  under  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  ma^ 

*  Sketches  of  Kill,  of  Man,  i.  184. 
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Iters.     In  ruder  nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  book 

J  D  rv 

meaneft  functions.  Among  many  people  of  Ame- 
rica the  marriage  contract  is  properly  a  purchafe. 
The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  or  with  fuch 
commercial  tranfactions  as  take  place  in  more  im- 
proved fociety,  he  knows  how  to  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  any  object  which  he  defires  to  pofTefs.  In 
ibme  places  the  fuitor  devotes  his  fer  vice  for  a  cer- 
tain time  to  the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he 
courts  •,  in  others,  he  hunts  for  them  occafionaliy, 
or  afiafts  in  cultivating  their  fields,  and  formino- 
their  canoes  •,  in  others,  he  offers  prefents  of  fuch 
things  as  are  deemed  moil  valuable  on  account  of 
their  ufefulnefs  or  rarity  °.  In  return  for  thefe  he 
receives  his  wife;  and  this  circumftance,  added 
to  the  low  eltimation  of  women  among  fa va^es 
leads  him  to  confider  her  as  a  female  fervanr. 
whom  he  has  acquired,  and  whom  he  has  a  title 
to  treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  unpolifhed  nations 
it  is  true,  the  fun&ions  in  domeftic  ceconomy] 
which  fall  naturally  to  the  fhare  of  women,  are  fo 
many,  that  they  are  fubjected  to  hard  labour,  anoT 
mull  bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  com- 
mon burden.  But  in  America,  their  condition  is 
fo  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depreffion  fo 
complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  de- 
scribe their  wretched  flate.  A  wife,  among  mod 
tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  bead  of  burden,  Jeftmed 

0  Lafitau  Moeurs,  &c.  j.  560,  &c.     Charier,  iif.  2gr  &e# 
IJerrera,  dec.  4..  lib.  iv.  c.  7,    Dumont,  ii.  156. 

ta 
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E  °iv?  K  t0  every  office  of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the 
u—v-«J  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  floth,  or  fpend  it  in 
amufemenr,  the  women  are  condemned  to  incef- 
fant  toil.  Talks  are  impofed  upon  them  without 
pity,  and  fervices  are  received  without  compla- 
cence or  gratitude p.  Every  circumftance  reminds 
women  of  this  mortifying  inferiority.  They  mult 
approach  their  lords  with  reverence ;  they  mull 
regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  eat  in  their  prefence q.  There  are 
diftricts  in  America  where  this  dominion  is  fo 
grievous,  and  lb  fenfibly  felt,  that  fome  women, 
in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tendernefs,  have  de- 
ftroyed  their  female  children  in  their  infancy,  in 
order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bond- 
age to  which  they  knew  they  were  doomed'.  Thus 
the  firft  inftitution  of  focial  life  is  perverted.  That 
Hate  of  domeftic  union  towards  which  nature  leads 
the  human  fpecies,  in  order  to  foften  the  heart  to 
gentlenefs  and  humanity,  is  rendered  fo  unequal, 
as  to  eltablim  a  cruel  diftinction  between  the  fexes, 
which  forms  the  one  to  be  harfh  and  unfeeling, 
and  humbles  the  other  to  fervility  and  fubjection. 

Their  wo.        It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  to  this 
woiifkT       ftate  of  deprefiion,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are 

p  Tertre,  ii.    382.    Borde  Relat.  des  Moeurs  des  Caraibes, 
p.  21.    Bier..  357.    Condamine,  p.  no.    Fermin.  i.  79. 

1  Gumills,  i.    153.    Barrere,    164.     Labat.    Voy.  ii.  78, 
Chanvalon,  51.     Tertre,  ii.  300. 

r  Gumi!la;  ii.  233.  238.    Herrera,  dec,  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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far  from  being  prolific  s.  The  vigour  of  their  con- 
ftitution  is  exhaufted  by  exceflive  fatigue,  and  the 
wants  and  diftrefies  of  favage  life  are  fo  numerous, 
as  to  force  them  to  take  various  precautions  in  or- 
der to  prevent  too  rapid  an  increafe  of  their  pro- 
geny.    Among  wandering  tribes,  or  fuch  as  de- 
pend  chiefly  upon   hunting  for  fubfiltence,    the 
mother  cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  fecond  child,  un- 
til the  firft  has  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  vigour  as 
to  be  in  fome  meafure  independent  of  her  care. 
From  this  motive,  it  is  the  univerfal  practice  of 
the   American   women  to   fuckle   their   children 
during  feveral  years  r  •,  and  as  they  feldom  marry 
early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over,  before 
they  can  finilh  the  long  but  neceffary  attendance 
upon  two  or  three  fuccefiive  children".     Among 
fome  of  the  leaft  polifhed  tribes,  whofe  induftry 
and  forefight  do  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  make  any 
regular  provifion  for  their  own  fubfillence,  it  is  a 
maxim  not  to  burden  themfelves  with  rearing  more 
than  two  children x;  and  no  fuch  numerous  fami- 
lies, as  are  frequent  in  civilifed  focieties,  are  to  be 
found  among  men  in  the  favage  date*'.     When 
twins  are  born,  one  of  them  commonly  is  aban- 

*  Lnfitau,  1.  590.     Charlevoix,  Hi.  304. 

1  Herrera,    dec.  6.    lib.  i.  c.  4. 

"  Charlev.  iii.  303.  Dumont  Tv-lem.  fur  Louifiane,  ii.  270. 
Denys  Hift.  Natur.  de  PAmerique,  &c.  ii.  365.  Charlev.  Hift. 
de  Parag.  ii.  422. 

x  Techo's  Account  of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church.  Colleft.  vi. 
108.     Lett.  Edif.  24.  200.    Lozano  Defer.  92. 

?  Maccleur's  Journal  63, 
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B  ^v0  K  doned,  becaufe  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  tafk 
u  -Y  ■  -'  of  educating  both2.  When  a  mother  dies  while 
me  is  nurfing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preferving  its  life 
fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 
fame  grave2.  As  the  parents  are  frequently  ex- 
pofed  to  want  by  their  own  improvident  indolence, 
the  difficulty  of  fuftaining  their  children  becomes 
fo  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon 
or  deftroy  them  b.  Thus  their  experience  of 
the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  matu- 
rity, amid  ft  the  hardfhips  of  favage  life,  often 
ftifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans, 
and  fuppreffes  the  ftrong  emotions  of  parental  tefi- 
dernefs. 

Pmnui  af-  But,  though  neceflity  compels  the  inhabitants 
filial  duty,  of  America  thus  to  fet  bounds  to  the  increafe  of 
their  families,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affeclion 
and  attachment  to  their  offspring.  They  feel  the 
power  of  this  inftincl:  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long 
as  their  progeny  continue  feeble  and  helplefs,  no 
people  exceed  them  in  tendernefs  and  careq.  But 
in  rude  nations,  the  dependence  of  children  upon 
their  parents  is  of  fhorter  continuance  than  in  po- 
lifhed  ibcieties.  When  men  muft  be  trained  to  the 
various  functions  of  civil  life   by  previous  dif- 

*  Let.  Edif,  x.  200.     See  NOTE  XXV. 

a  Charlev.  iii.  3^8.     Lett.  Edif.  x.  zoo.    P.  Melch.  Hernan- 
dez Memor.  de  Cheriqui.    Colbert,  Collcft.  Grig.  Pap.  i. 
b  Venegas  Hill,  of  Californ.  i.  ?2. 

*  Gumilla,  i.  211.    Biet.  390. 

cipline. 
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cipline  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of  ab-  B  °  ®  K 
ftrufe  fciences  muft  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  in-  ^  «y—  » 
tricate  arts  muft  be  acquired,  before  a  young  man 
is  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of  action,  the  at- 
tentive feelings  of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the 
years  of  infancy,  but  extend  to  what  is  more  re- 
mote, the  eftablifhment  of  his  child  in  the  world. 
Even  then,  his  folicitude  does  not  terminate.  His 
protection  may  ftill  be  requifite,  and  his  wifdom 
and  experience  ftill  prove  ufeful  guides.  Thus  a 
permanent  connection  is  formed  ;  parental  tender- 
nefs  is  exercifed,  and  filial  refpect  returned, 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  life.  But  in  the 
fimplicity  of  the  favage  ftate,  the  affection  of  pa- 
rents, like  the  inftincTive  fondnefs  of  animals, 
ceafes  almoft  entirely  as  foon  as  their  offspring  at- 
tain maturity.  Little  inftruction  fits  them  for  that 
mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  deftined.  The  pa- 
rents, as  if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  when 
they  have  conduced  their  children  through  the 
helplefs  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards  at 
entire  liberty.  "Thty  fcldom  advife  or  admonifh, 
they  never  chide  or  chaftife  them.  They  fuffer 
them  to  be  abfolute  mallei  s  of  their  own  actions'1. 
In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their 
pofterity,  live  together  like  perfons  affembled  by 
accident,  without  feeming  to  feel  the  obligation 
of  the  duties  mutually  arifing  from  this  connec- 

*  Charlev.  iii.  272.  Biet.  390.  G -imil'a,  i.  212.  Lafitau, 
i.  602.  CreuxiiHiit.  Canad.  p.  71.  Funandez,  Rslac.  Hift. 
4c  los  Checjuit.  33, 
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book  tion e.  As  filial  love  is  not  cherifhed  by  the  con* 
^— -vl—  tinuance  of  attention  or  good  offices,  the  recol- 
lection of  benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is  too 
faint  to  excite  it.  Confcious  of  their  own  liberty, 
and  impatient  of  reftraint,  the  youth  of  America 
are  accuftomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  inde- 
pendent. Their  parents  are  not  objects  of  greater 
regard  than  other  perfons.  They  treat  them  al- 
ways with  neglect,  and  often  with  fuch  harfhnefs 
and  infolence,  as  to  fill  thofe  who  have  been  wit- 
nefTes  of  their  conduct  with  horror f.  Thus  the 
ideas  which  feem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  fa- 
vage  ftate,  as  they  refult  from  his  circumftances 
and  condition  in  that  period  of  his  progrefs,  affect 
the  two  capital  relations  in  domeftic  life.  They 
render  the  union  between  hufband  and  wife  un- 
equal. They  Ihorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the 
force,  of  the  connection  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 


Political  in-       IV.  From  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the  Americans, 

inftitutions.  .  .  -,.... 

the  tranfition  to  the  confideration  of  their  civil  go- 
vernment and  political  inftitutions  is  natural.  In" 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  operations  of  men, 
when  united  together  in  fociety,  the  firft:  object  of 
attention  mould  be  their  mode  of  fubfiftence.  Ac- 

«  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  273. 

f  Gumilla,  i.  212.  Tertre,  ii,  376.  Chai  lev.  Hift.  de  N, 
France,  iii.  309.  Charlev.  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  115.  Lozano  De- 
fcrip.  del  Gran Chaco,  p.  68.  ico,  101.  Fernand.  Relac.  Hiftrr. 
de  los  Checjuit.  426. 

cordingly 
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cordingly  as  that  varies,  their  laws  and  policy  B  °r/°  K 
mud  be  different.  The  inftitiuions  fuited  to  the  < — /— » 
ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes,  which  fubfift  chiefly 
by  fiming  or  hunting,  and  which  have  hardly 
formed  a  conception  of  any  fpecies  of  property, 
will  be  much  more  fimple  than  thofe  which  muft 
take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regu- 
lar induftry,  and  a  right  of  property  not  only  in 
its  productions,  but  in  the  foil  itfelf,  is  completely 
afcertained. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review,  ™°?'-of 
belong  to  the  former  clafs.  But  though  they  may 
all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  favage,  the  advances  which  they  had  made 
in  the  art  of  procuring  to  themfelves  a  certain  and 
plentiful  fubfiftence,  were  very  unequal.  On  the 
vaft  plains  of  South  America,  man  appears  in  one 
of  the  rudeft  ftates  in  which  he  has  been  ever  ob- 
ferved,  or,  perhaps,  can  exift.  Several  tribes  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  fub- 
fiftence. They  difcover  no  folicitude,  they  em- 
ploy little  forefight,  they  fcarcely  exert  any  induf- 
try, to  fecure  what  is  neceffary  for  their  fupport. 
The  Topayers  of  Brafil,  the  Guaxeros  of  Tierra- 
Firme,  the  Caiguas,  the  Moxos,  and  feveral  other 
people  of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  every 
fpecies  of  cultivation.  They  neither  fow  nor  plant. 
Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc,  of  which  caffada 
bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  in- 
genuity, or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence.    The 

Vol.  II.  H  roots 
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book  roots  which  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly,  the 
l— v-—»  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  feeds,  which  they  ga- 
ther in  the  woods,  together  with  lizards  and  other 
reptiles,  which  multiply  amazingly  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate  in  a  fat  foil,  moiftened  by  frequent 
rains,  fupply  them  with  food  during  fome  part  of 
By  fi/hbg.  the  year g.  At  other  times  they  fubfift  by  fifhing ; 
and  nature  feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazinefs  of 
thofe,  by  the  liberality  with  which  fhe  minifters, 
in  this  way,  to  their  wants.  The  vaft  rivers  of 
South  America  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
the  mod  delicate  fifh.  The  lakes  and  marfhes, 
formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters, 
are  filled  with  all  the  different  fpecies,  where  they 
remain  fhut  up,  as  in  natural  refervoirs,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  They  fwarm  in  fuch  fhoals, 
that  in  fome  places  they  are  catched  without  art 
or  induftryh.  In  others,  the  natives  have  difco- 
vered  a  method  of  infecting  the  water  with  the 
juice  of  certain  plants,  by  which  the  fifh  are  fo  in- 
toxicated, that  they  float  on  the  furface,  and  are 
taken  with  the  "hand1.  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  preferve  them  without  fait,  by  drying  or 
fmoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  flow  fire  k.  The 

8  Nieuhoff.  Hift.  of  Brafil.  Church.  Coll,  ii.  134.  Simon, 
Conquifta  de  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Techo,  Account  of  Para- 
guay, &c.  Church,  vi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  384.  10.  190. 
Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  81.  Ribas,  Hiftor.  de 
los  Triumfos,  &c.  p.  7. 

h  See  N  O  T  E  XXVI.  »  See  NOTE  XXVII. 

k  Condam.  159.  Camilla,  ii.  37.  Lettr.  Edif,  14.  199. 
23.  328.    Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  Riv,  des  Amaz.  13S. 
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prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South  America  in-  B  °^  K 
duces  many  of  the  natives  to  refort  to  their  banks,  U.-,— J 
and  to  depend  almoft  entirely  for  noirifhment  on 
what  their  waters  fupply  with  fuch  profufion  '.  In 
this  part  of  the  globe,  hunting  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  firft  employment  of  men,  or  the  firft  ef- 
fort of  their  invention  and  labour  to  obtain  food. 
They  were  fifhers  before  they  became  hunters ;  and 
as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for 
equal  exertions  of  activity,  or  talents,  with  thofe 
of  the  latter,  people  in  that  ftate  appear  to  pofTefs 
neither  the  fame  degree  of  enterprife  nor  of  inge- 
nuity. The  petty  nations,  adjacent  to  the  Ma- 
raonon  and  Orinoco,  are  manifeftly  the  molt  in- 
active and  lead  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can  By  hunting 
fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The  greater 
part  of  the  American  nations,  difperfed  over  the 
forefts  with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not 
procure  fubfiftence  with  the  fame  facility.  For  al- 
though thefe  forefts,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  conti- 
nent of  America,  are  ftored  plentifully  with  game  m, 
confiderable  efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are 
requifite  in  purfuit  of  it.  Necefiity  incited  the  • 
natives  to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation  ;  and 
as  it  called  forth  ftrenuous  exertions  of  courage, 

1  Barrere  Rela?.  de  Fr.  Equm   p.  155. 
m  P.  Mariyr,  Decad.  p.  324.    Gumilla,  ii.  4,  &c.    Acugna, 
i.  156. 
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b  o  o  k  0f  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  a  func- 
t_ -.-    '  tion  no  lefs  honourable  than  necefTary.     This   was 
peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were  trained  to  it  from 
their  earlieft  youth.    A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter 
ranked  next  in  fame  to  the  diftinguifhed  warrior, 
and  an  alliance  with  the  former  is  often  courted 
in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter n.    Hardly  any 
device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered 
for  enfnaring  or  deftroying  wild  animals,  was  un- 
known to  the  Americans.     While  engaged  in  this 
favourite  exerciie,    they  fhake  off  the  indolence 
peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vi- 
gour of  .their  minds  are  roufed,  and  they  become 
active,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable.     Their  fa- 
gacity  in    finding  their   prey,    and  their  addrefs 
in  killing  it,  are  equal.     Their  reafon  and  their 
fenfes  being  conftantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object,  the  former  difplays  fuch  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  latter  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  acute- 
nefs,  as  appear  almoft  incredible.     They  difcern 
the  footfteps  of  a  wild  bead,  which  efcape  every 
other   eye,    and    can   follow   them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathlefs  foreft.     If  they  attack  their 
game  openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the 
mark  ° ;    if  they  endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by 
art,  it  is  almoft   impolTible  to  avoid  their  toils. 
Among  feveral  tribes,  their  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given   luch 

n  Ch;rlev.  Hiftoire  de  la  N.  France,  iii.   115. 
o  Biet.  Vov.  de  France  Equin.    357.     Davies'  Difcov.  of  the 
River  of  Amaz.    Purcha".  iv.  p.  1287. 
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proofs  of  their  (kill  in  hunting,  as  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providing  for  a 
family.  Their  ingenuity  always  on  the  ftretch, 
and  (harpened  by  emulation,  as  well  as  neceffity, 
has  ftruck  out  many  inventions,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitate fuccefs  in  the  chafe.  The  moft  fingular  of 
thefe  is  the  difcovery  of  a  poifon  in  which  they 
dip  the  arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  flighted 
wound  with  thole  envenomed  fhafts  is  mortal.  If 
they  only  pierce  the  Ikin,  the  blood  fixes  and  con- 
geals in  a  moment,  and  the  ftrongeft  animal  falls 
motionlefs  to  the  ground.  Nor  does  this  poifon, 
notwithstanding  its  violence  and  fubtlety,  infect 
the  flelh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  That  may 
be  eaten  with  perfect  fafety,  and  retains  its  native 
relifh  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  along  the 
Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this 
compofition,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the 
juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  withe  p.  In  other  parts  of  America,  they 
employ  the  juice  of  the  manchenilk  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  it  operates  with  no  lefs  fatal  activity. 
To  people  poiTefled  of  thofe  fecrets,  the  bow  is  a 
more  deftructive  weapon  :han  the  mufket,  and,  in 
their  fkilful  hands,  does  great  execution  among 
the  birds  and  beafts  which  abound  in  the  forefts  of 
America. 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man.  to  By  =»&ncui- 

°  \  ture. 

a  Hate  more  advanced.     'I  he  chafe,  even  where 

p  Gumilla,    i:.   i,  &c.     Conuam    208,      Rechercb.  Philof. 
\\,   239,     Bancrofc  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  281,  &c. 
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B  ^v0  K  Prey  ls  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter 
t— -y— J  much  improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  main- 
tenance, and  at  fome  feafons  it  muft  be  fufpended 
altogether.  If  a  favage  trulls  to  his  bow  alone  for 
food,  he  and  his  family  will  be  often  reduced  to 
extreme  diftrefs q.  Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth 
furnilhes  man  fpontaneoufly  with  what  his  wants 
require.  In  the  mildeft  climates,  and  mo  ft  fertile 
foils,  his  own  induftry  and  forefight  muft  be 
exerted,  in  fome  degree,  to  fecure  a  regular  fup- 
ply  of  food.  Their  experience  of  this  furmounts 
the  abhorrence  of  labour  natural  to  favage  na- 
tions, and  compels  them  to  have  recourfe  to  cul- 
ture, as  fubfidiary  to  hunting  In  particular  fitua- 
tions,  fome  fmall  tribes  may  fubfitt  by  fiibing,  in- 
dependent of  any  production  of  the  earth,  railed 
by  their  own  induftry.  But  throughout  all  Ame- 
rica, we  fcarcely  meet  with  any  narion  of  hunters, 
which  does  not  pra&ife  fome  fpecies  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  various      Their  agriculture,  however,  is  neither  extenfive 

fruits  or  ° 

their  cui-  nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fifti  are  their  prin- 
cipal food,  all  they  aim  at  by  cultivation,  is  to 
fupply  any  occafional  defect  of  theie.  In  the 
fouthern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  con- 
fined their  induftry  to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which, 
in  a  rich  foil,  and  warm  climate,  were  eaiily  trained 
to  maturity.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  Maize,  well 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  In- 

*  See  NOTE  XXVIII. 
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dian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely  prolific,  of  fimple 
culture,    agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and   affording   a 
ftrong   hearty  nourifhment.      The  fecond  is  the 
Manioc,  which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  fhrub, 
or  fmall  tree,    and  produces  roots  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  parfnips.     After  carefully  fqueezing  out 
the  juice,  thefe  roots  are  grated  down   to  a  fine 
powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called  Caf- 
fada  bread,    which,    though  infipid   to  the  tafte, 
proves  no  contemptible  food  r.     As  the  juice  of 
the  manioc  is  a  deadly  poifon,  fome  authors  have 
celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  in  con- 
verting a  noxious  plant  into  wholefome  nourifh- 
ment.    But  it  fhould  rather  be  confidered  one  of 
the  defperate  expedients  for  procuring  fubiiitence, 
to  which  neceflity  reduces  rude  nations  -9  or,  per- 
haps, men  were  led  to  the  ufe  of  it  by  a  progrefs, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  marvellous.     One  fpe- 
cies  of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poifonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  prepara- 
tion but  that  of  roafting  it  in  the  embers.     This, 
it  is  probable,  was  firft.  ufed  by  the  Americans  as 
food  ;  and  neceflity  having  gradually  taught  them 
the  art  of  feparating  its  pernicious  juice  from  the 
other  fpecies,  they  have  by  experience  found  it  to 
be  the  mod  prolific,  as  well  as  the  moft  nounjthing, 
plant  of  the  two s.     The  third    is  the  plantain, 

r  Sloane  Hift.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  Labat.  i.  394.  Acofta 
Hift.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Ulloa,  i.  62.  Aublet 
Mem.  fur  le  Magnioc.  Hift.  des  Plantes,  torn.  ii.  p.  65,  &c. 

*  Martyr  Decad.  301.  Labat.  1.  411.  Guniilla,  iii.  192. 
Machucha  Milic.  Indiana,  164.     See  NOTE  XXIX. 
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B  °iv°  K  wh'lCll>  though  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is 
of  fuch  quick  growth,  that  in  lefs  than  a  year  it 
rewards  the  induftry  of  the  cultivator  with  its 
fruit.  This,  when  roafted>  fupplies  the  place  of 
bread,  and  is  both  palatable  and  nourishing*. 
The  fourth  is  the  potatoe,  whofe  culture  and  qua- 
lities are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 
The  fifth  is  pimento,  a  fmall  tree,  yielding  a  ftrong 
aromatic  fpice.  The  Americans,  who,  like  other 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever 
is  hot  and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  feaion- 
ing  a  neceflary  of  life,  and  mingle  it  copioufly 
■with  every  kind  of  food  they  takeu. 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  which  were 
the  chief  object  of  culture  among  the  hunting 
tribes  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  with  a 
moderate  exertion  of  active  and  provident  induf- 
try, thefe  might  have  yielded  a  full  fupply  to  the 
wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men,  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,  are 
incapable  cf  regular  application  to  labour  •,  and 
confider  agriculture  as  a  fecondary  and  inferior  oc- 
cupation. Accordingly,  the  provifion  for  fubfift- 
ence,  ariflng  from  cultivation,  was  fo  limited  and 
fcanty  among  the  Americans,  that,  upon  any  ac- 
cidental failure  of  their  ufual  fuccefs  in  hunting, 
they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs. 

t  See  NOTE  XXX. 

¥  Gumilla,  iij.  171.    Acofla,  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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In  the  iflands,  the  mode  of  fubfifting  was  con-  B  °iv°  K 
fiderably    different.     None   of  the  large  animals 
which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there. 
Only  four  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  befides  a  kind  of 
fmall  dumb  dog,  exilted  in  the  iflands,  the  biggeft 
of  which  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit w.   To 
hunt  fuch   diminutive   prey,   was   an  occupation 
which  required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  cou- 
rage.    The  chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the 
ifles  was  to  kill  birds,    which  on  the  continent 
are  deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the 
purfuit  of  boys x.     This  want  of  animals,  as  well 
as  their  peculiar  fituation,  led  the  iflanders  to  de- 
pend principally  upon   rifhing  for   their   fubfift- 
ence y.    Their  rivers,  and  the  lea  with  which  they 
are  furrounded,  fupplied  them  with  this  fpecies  of 
food.     At  fome  particular  feafons,  turtle,  crabs, 
and  other  fhell-fifh,  abounded   in  fuch  numbers, 
that  they  could  fupport  themfelves  with  a  faci- 
lity  in    which  their    indolence   delighted  *.      At 
other  times,  they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles 
of  odious  forms  \     To  fifhing,  the  inhabitants  of 
the    iflands    added    fome  degree   of   agriculture. 
Maize  b,  manioc,  and   other  plants,    were   culti- 
vated in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  continent. 

w  Oviedo,  lib,  xi;.  in  proem. 

*  RibasHif.  de  los  Triumph,  p.  13.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  33. 

iii.  2C. 

y  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  i.    Gomara  Hid.  Gener.  c.  28. 

2  Gomara  Hill.  Gener.  c.  9.     Labat.  ii.  221,  &c. 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3.  b  See  NOTE  XXXI. 
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book  But  all  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  together  with 

i_  -v-    f  what  their   foil   and  climate  produced  lpontane- 

«u"«  my  ou^7>  afforded  them  but  a  fcanty  maintenance. 

hmued.       Though  their  demands  for  food  were  very  fparing, 

they   hardly   raifed  what  was  fufficient  for  their 

own  confumption.     If  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in 

any  diftricl,   fuch  a  fmall   addition  of  fupernu- 

merary  mouths  foon  exhaufted  their  fcanty  ftores, 

and  brought  on  a  famine. 

Twocaufes  Two  circumftances,  common  to  all  the  favage 
feflio,^per"  nati°ns  of  America,  concurred  with  thofe  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering 
their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumfcribing 
their  power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no 
tame  animals  •,  and  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  ufeful  metals. 

The  want  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudeft 
^ftameam-  £a^  appears  as  \or&  0f  tne  creation,  giving  law 
to  various  tribes  of  animals,  which  he  has  tamed 
and  reduced  to  fubjection.  The  Tartar  follows 
his  prey  on  the  horfe  which  he  has  reared,  or 
tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  furnilh  him  both 
with  food  and  clothing;  the  Arab  has  rendered 
the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himfelf  of  its  perfe- 
vering  ftrength  ;  the  Laplander  has  formed  the 
rein-deer  to  be  fubfervient  to  his  will ;  and  even 
the  people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained  their  dogs 
to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  crea- 
tures is  one  of  the  noblefl  prerogatives  of  man, 

and 
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and  among  the  greateft  efforts  of  his  wifdom  and  book 
power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incom- 
plete. He  is  a  monarch,  who  has  no  fubjecls ;  a 
matter,  without  fervants,  and  muft  perform  every 
operation  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  arm.  Such 
was  the  condition  or  all  the  rude  nations  in 
America.  Their  reafon  was  fo  little  improved,  or 
their  union  fo  incomplete,  that  they  leem  not  to 
have  been  conlcious  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  na- 
ture, and  fuffered  all  the  animal  creation  to  retain 
its  liberty,  without  eftabliihing  their  own  authority 
over  any  one  fpecies.  Molt  of  the  animals,  in- 
deed, which  have  been  rendered  domeftic  in  our 
continent,  do  not  exift  in  the  New  World  ;  but 
thofe  peculiar  to  it  are  neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  for- 
midable, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  lervi- 
tude.  There  are  fome  animals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies in  both  continents.  But  the  rein  deer,  which 
has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  one 
hemifphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bifon  of 
America  is  manifeftly  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemifphere6.  Thefe, 
even  among  the  rudeft  nations  in  our  continent 
have  been  rendered  domeftic  ;  and  in  conicquence 
of  his  dominion  over  them,  man  can  accomplilh 
works  of  labour  with  greater  facility,  and  has 
made  a  vait  addition  to  his  means  of  fubfiftence. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  regions  in  the  New 
World,  where  the  bifon  abounds,  might  have  de- 
rived the  fame  advantages  from  it.     It  is  not  of  a 

c  Buffon,  Artie.  Bifon, 

nature 
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book  nature  \o  indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
iv.  . 

trained  to  be  as  fubfervient  to  man  as  our  cattle d. 

But  a  favage,   in  that  uncultivated  ftate  wherein 

the  Americans  were  difcovered,  is  the  enrmy  of 

the  other  animals,  not  their  fuperior.     He  waftes 

and  deftroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or 

to  govern  them  e. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  mod  notable  diftinction 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  iuch  as  continue  rude.  The  greateft  opera- 
tions of  man  in  changing  and  improving  the  face 
of  nature,  as  well  as  his- moil  considerable  efforts 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  aid  which  he  receives  from  the  animals 
whom  he  has  tamed  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is 
by  their  ftrength  that  he  fubdues  the  flubborn  foil, 
and  converts  the  defert  or  marlh  into  a  fruitful 
field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  ftate,  is  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fervice  of  the  domeftic  animals,  that  he 
feldom  reflects  upon  the  vaft  benefits  which  he  de- 
rives from  it.  If  we  were  to  fuppofe  him,  even  when 
mod  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  ufeful  mi- 
nistry, his  empire  over  nature  muft  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ceafe,  and  he  would  remain  a  feeble  animal, 
at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfiit,  and  incapable  of  attempt- 

d  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  192.     Kalm.  i.  207. 
e  Buftbn.  Hift.  Nat.  ix.  S5.    Hill    Philof.  et  Polit.  des  Eta- 
blhTem.  des  Euiop.  dans  les  deux  indes,  vi.  364. 
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in<y  fuch  arduous  undertakings  as  their  affiftance  B  °  °  K 
enables  him  to  execute  with  eafe. 


It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  want  of 

r  1  •         1  •  1  -  •    •  the  ufeful 

or  man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  metals, 
the  ufe  of  metals,  has  contributed  mod  to  extend 
his  power.  The  asra  of  this  important  difcovery 
is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemifphere  very  remote. 
It  is  only  by  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  fome 
rude  inftruments  of  our  forefathers,  that  we  learn 
that  mankind  were  originally  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the 
want  of  them  by  employing  flints,  fhells,  bones, 
and  other  hard  fubftances,  for  the  fame  purpofes 
which  metals  ferve  among  polifhed  nations.  Na- 
ture completes  the  formation  of  fome  metals. 
Gold,  filver,  and  copper,  are  found  in  their  per- 
fect (late,  in  the  ckfts  of  rocks,  in  the  fides  of 
mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.  Thefe  were 
accordingly  the  metals  firft  known,  and  iirft  ap- 
plied to  ufe.  But  iron,  the  mod  ferviceable  of  all, 
and  to  which  man  is  moll  indebted,  is  never  difco- 
vered  in  its  perfecT:  form  ;  its  grofs  and  flubborn 
ore  mult  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  o-o 
through  two  laborious  proceiTes  before  it  become 
fit  for  ufe.  Man  was  long  acquainted  with  the 
other  metals,  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabri- 
cating iron,  or  attained  fuch  ingenuity  as  to  per- 
fect an  invention,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
thofe  inftruments  wherewith  he  fubdues  the  earth, 

and 
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book  an(j  commands  all  its  inhabitants.     But  in  this.,  as 
iv.  . 

well  as  in  many  other  refpects,  the  inferiority  of 

the  Americans  was  confpicuous.  All  the  lavage 
tribes,  fcattered  over  the  continent  and  iflands, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which 
their  foil  produces  in  great  abundance,  ir  we  ex- 
cept fome  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which  they 
picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  dticended  from  their 
mountains,  and  formed  into  ornaments.  Their 
devices  to  fupply  this  want  of  the  ferviceable  me- 
tals were  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  The  mod 
fimple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of 
immenfe  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree 
with  no  other  inftruments  than  hatchets  of  (lone, 
was  employment  for  a  month  f.  To  form  a  canoe 
into  ffiape,  and  to  hollow  it,  confumed  years;  and 
it  frequently  began  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to 
finiib  itg.  Their  operations  in  agriculture  were 
equally  flow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered 
with  woods  of  the  hardeft  timber,  the  clearing  of 
a  fmall  field  deftined  for  culture  required  the 
united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of 
much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was  the  bufinefs 
or  the  mm,  and  their  indolence  was  fatisfied  with 
performing  it  in  a  very  flovcnly  manner.  The  la- 
bour of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who, 
aft<  r  digging,  or  rather  ftirring  the  field,  with 
wooden  mattocks,  and  ftakes  hardened  in  the  fire, 
fowed  or  planted  it  i  but  were  more  indebted  for 

f  Gun, ill'      ii.    I96« 

*  Borde  Kelau  des  Caraibes,  p.  21. 
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the  increafe  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  to  B  °]V°  K 
their  own  rude  induftryh.  i*  ^-.J 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  ftrength  of  man 
is  feconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which  he  has 
fubje&ed  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented 
by  the  ufe  of  the  various  inftruments  with  which, 
the  difcovery  of  metals  has  furniftied  him,  is  fliii 
a  work  of  great  labour  •,  and  it  is  with  the  fweat 
of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  then,  that  people  deftitute  of  both 
thefe  advantages  mould  have  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  in  cultivation,  that  they  muft  be  confidered 
as  depending  for  fubfiftence  on  fifhing  and  hunt- 
ing, rather  than  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  mode  of  fubfiftiner  PoiitinUn- 

x  °    ftitutions 

among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form  and  arifmg  from 
genius  of  their  political  inftitucions  may  be  de- 
duced, and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  diftin&ion  between  them  and  more 
civilized  nations. 

i.  They  were  divided  into  fmall  independent  i.  Divided 
communities.     While  hunting  is  the  chief  fource  commum- 
of  fubfiftence,  a  vaft  extent  of  territory  is  requifite 
for  fupporting  a  fmall  number  of  people.    In  pro- 
portion as  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  ani- 
mals, on  which  they   prey,  diminiih,  or  fly  at  a 

h  GiimiUa,  iii.  iC6,  Sec.     Lettr.  Edif.  xii.  io. 
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book  greater  diftance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy. 
The  increafe  of  a  fociety  in  this  (late  is  limited  by 
its  own  nature,  and  the  members  of  it  mull  either 
difperfe,  like  the  game  which  they  purfue,  or  fall 
upon  fome  better  method  of  procuring  food,  than 
by  hunting.  Beads  of  prey  are  by  nature  foli- 
tary  and  unfocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chafe 
in  herds,  but  delight  in  thofe  receffes  of  the  foreft 
where  they  can  roam  and  deftroy  undifturbed.  A 
nation  of  hunters  refembles  them  both  in  occupa- 
tion and  in  genius.  They  cannot  form  into  large 
communities,  becaufe  it  would  be  impofiible  to 
Jfind  fubfiftence ;  and  they  muft  drive  to  a  diftance 
every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  thofe  domains, 
which  they  confider  as  their  own.  This  was  the 
ftate  of  all  the  American  tribes,  the  numbers  in 
each  were  fmall,  though  fcattered  over  vaft  coun- 
tries ;  they  were  far  removed  from  one  another, 
and  engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  or  rivalfhip  l. 
In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  fame 
import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
applied  to  fmall  focieties,  not  exceeding,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  hundred  perfons,  but  occupying  pro-r 
vinces  larger  than  fome  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The 
country  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain  above 
twenty-five   thoufand  inhabitants  k.     In  the  pro- 

'  Lczano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59.  62.     Fernandez, 
Rclac.  H:ih  de  los  Cn  quit.  162. 
k  Voyages  de  Marchais,  jv,  353. 
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vinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may  tra- 
vel feveral  hundred  miles  in  different  directions, 
without  finding  a  Tingle  hut,  or  obferving  the 
footfteps  of  a  human  creature l.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the 
foil  lefs  fertile,  the  defolation  is  ftill  greater. 
There,  vaft  journeys  of  fome  hundred  leagues 
have  been  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and 
forefts™.  As  long  as  hunting  continues  to  be  the 
chief  employment  of  man  to  which  he  trufts  for 
fubfiftence,  he  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  occu- 
pied the  earth  \ 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are  unac* 
ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  property.     As  the  animals  SIL 
on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  noc  bred  under  his  It?/1"0' 
infpection,    nor   nourifhed  by   his  care*    he  can 
claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run  wild  in  the 
foreft.    Where  game  is  fo  plentiful  that  it  may  be 
catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of 
appropriating  what  is  of  fmall  value,  or  of  eafy 
acquifition.     Where  it  is  fo  rare,  that  the  labour 
or  danger  of  the  chafe  requires  the  united  efforts 
of  a  tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a  common 
ftock,  belonging  equally  to  all,  who,  by  their  fkill 
or  their  courage,  have  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 

1  GumilJa,  \u  101. 

m  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  Buffon,  iii.  488.     Lafitau,  if.  179. 
Boflu,    Travels   through  Louifiana,    i.     111.      See  NOTE 

xxxn. 

n  See  NOTE  XXXIir. 
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B  °  °  K  of  the  excurfion.  The  foreft,  or  hunting-grounds,' 
v_^, — j  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which 
it  has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no 
individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  diftrict  of  thefe, 
in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens.  They  belong 
alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  un- 
divided (lore,  all  repair  in  queft  of  iuftenance. 
The  fame  principles  by  which  they  regulate  their 
chief  occupation,  extend  to  that  which  is  fubordi- 
nate.  Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced  among 
them  a  complete  idea  of  property.  As  the  men 
hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and  after  they 
have  ihared  the  toils  of  the  feed-time,  they  enjoy 
the  harveft  in  common  °.  Among  ibme  tribes, 
the  increafe  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  depofited 
in  a  public  granary,  and  divided  among  them,  at 
ftated  times,  according  to  their  wants  p.  Among 
others,  though  they  lay  up  feparate  (lores,  they 
do  not  acquire  fuch  an  exclufive  right  of  property, 
that  they  can  enjoy  fuperfluity,  while  thole  around 
them  fuffer  want q.  Thus  the  diftindions  arifing 
from  the  inequality  of  poiTeflions  are  unknown. 
The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not  into  their  lan- 
guage, and  being  Grangers  to  property,  they  are 
unacquainted  with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief  motive  which  in- 

•  Dr.  Fergufon's  Efi*ay,    125. 

p  Gumilla,  i.  265.     Brickcll,  Hid.  of  N.  Carol.  327.     See 
NOTE  XXXIV. 

*  Denys,  Hift.  Natur.  ii.  392,  393. 
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duced  mankind  to  eftablifh  the  various  arrange-   B  °v°  K 
nients  of  regular  government  \  i-.-y— j 

q.  People  in  this  ftate  retain  a  high  fenfe  of  High  fenfe 

J  c  of  equality 

equality  and  independence.    Wherever  the  idea  of  andinde- 
property  is  not  eftablifhed,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction among  men,  but  what  arifes  from  perfonal 
qualities.    Thefe  can  be  confpicuous  only  on  fuch 
occafions    as  call    them   forth   into  exertion.     In 
times  of  danger,   or  in   affairs   of  intricacy,  the 
wifdom  and  experience  of  age  are  confulted,  and 
prefcribe  the  mealures  which  ought  to  be  purfued. 
When  a  tribe  of  lavages  takes  the  field  againit  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  the  warrior  of  mod  ap- 
proved courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat 5. 
If  thcry  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chafe,  the  molt 
expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is  foremoft,  and 
directs  their  motions.    But  during  leafons  of  tran- 
quillity and  inaction,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to 
difplay    thofe   talents,    all    pre-eminence   ceafes. 
Every  circumftance  indicates,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  on  a  level.     They  are 
clothed  in  the  fame  fimple  garb.     They  feed  on 
the  fame  plain  fare.     Their  houfes  and  furniture 
are  exactly  fimilar.     No  diftinction  can  arife  from 
the  inequality  of  poflefllons.    Whatever  forms  de- 
pendence on  one  part,  or  constitutes  fuperiority  on 

r  P.  Martyr.  Decad.  p.  45.     Veneg.  Hift.  of  Californ.  i. 
66.     Lery,  Navig.  in  Brafil,  c.  17. 

s  Acofta,  Hift.   lib.  vi.  c.  19.     Stadius,  HM.  Brafil,  lib.  ii. 
c.  13.    De  Ery.  iii.  p.  no.     Biet.  361. 
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B  'iv0  K  l^e  otner>  xs  unknown.  All  are  freemen,  all  feel 
iMP%wfcd  themfelves  to  be  fuch,  and  afiert  with  firmnefs  the 
rights  which  belong  to  that  condition '.  This  fen- 
timent  of  independence  is  imprinted  fo  deeply  in 
their  nature,  that  no  change  of  condition  can  era- 
dicate it,  and  bend  their  minds  to  fervitude.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  abfolute  matters  of  their  own  con- 
duct, they  difdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  an- 
other; and,  having  never  known  controul,  will 
not  fubmit  to  correction u.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as 
flaves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  grief ;  many  de- 
ftroyed  themfelves  in  defpair x. 

senfeof  »    Among  people  in  this  ftate,  government  can 

fubordina-  »  i        •  it  • 

tion  impcr-  afiume  little  authority,  and  the  fenfe  of  civil  fub- 
ordination  mull  remain  very  imperfect.  While  the 
idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  con- 
ceived ;  while  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  induflry,  are  confi- 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  public  flock,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  fuch  fubject  of  difference  or  difcuf- 
fion  among  the  members  of  the  fame  community, 
as  will  require  the  hand  of  authority  to  interpofe 
in  order  to  adjuft  it.  Where  the  right  of  feparate 
and  exclufive  poffefiion  is  not  introduced,   the 

1  Labat.  vi.  124.    Brickell,  Hift.  of  Carol.  310. 

■  See  NOTE  XXXV. 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  C.  6.  p.  97.  Vega,  Conquift.  de  la  Flo- 
rida, i.  30.  ii.  416.  Labat.  ii.  138.  Benzo  Hift.  Nov.  Orb. 
lib.  iv.  c.  25. 
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great  object  of  law  and  jurifdiction  does  not  exift.  book 
When  called  into  the  field,  either  in  their  own  de- 
fence, or  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  ene- 
mies, when   engaged  in  the  toil  and  dangers   of 
the  chafe,  the  members  of  a  tribe  perceive  that 
they  are  part  of  a  political  body.     They  are  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  connection  with  the  companions 
in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act: ;  and  they  fol- 
low and  reverence  fuch  as  excel  in  conduct  and 
valour.     But,  during  the  intervals  between  fuch 
common  efforts,  they  are  fcarcely  confcious  of  the 
ties  of  political  union7.     No  vifible  form  of  go- 
vernment is  eftablimed.     The  names  of  magijlrate 
and  fubjeft  are  not  in  ufe.    Every  one  feems  to  en- 
joy his  natural  independence  almoft  entire.     If  a 
fcheme  of  public  utility  be  propofed,  the  members 
of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to  chufe  whe- 
ther they  will  affift  or  not  in  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution.   No  ftatute  impofes  any  fervice  as  a  duty, 
no  compulfory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it# 
All  their  relblutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from 
the  impulfe  of  their  own  minds*.     The  firft  ftep 
towards  eftablifhing  a  public  jurifdiction  has  not 
been  taken  in  thofe  rude  focieties.     The  right  of 
revenge  is  left  in  private  hands a :  If  violence  is 
committed,  or  blood  is  fhed,  the  community  does 
not  aflume  the  power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  mq- 

y  Lozano,  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.    Melendez  Teforos 
Verdaderos,  ii.  23.     See  NOTE  XXXVI. 

*  Charlev.  Hift.  Nouv.  France,  iii.  z66.  268. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
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book  derating  the  punifhment.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
» — ^—  and  friends  of  the  perfon  injured  or  (lain  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered 
by  the  aggreflbr.  If  the  elders  interpofe,  it  is  to 
advife,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  feldom  their  coun- 
sels are  liftened  to  •,  for  as  it  is  deemed  pufillani- 
mous  to  fuffer  an  offender  to  efcape  with  impu- 
nity, refentment  is  implacable  and  everlafting b. 
The  object  of  government  among  favages  is  rather 
foreign  than  domeftic.  They  do  not  aim  at  main- 
taining interior  order  and  police  by  public  regula- 
tions, or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  autho- 
rity, but  labour  to  preferve  fuch  union  among  the 
members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the 
motions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  againft  them 
with  concert  and  vigour, 

To  what  Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  eftablifhed 

people  thofc  *  . 

defmptions  among  the  greater  part  of  the  American  nations. 
In  this  (late  were  almoft  all  the  tribes,  fpread 
over  the  vaft  provinces  extending  eaftward  of  the 
Miffiflippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence 
to  the  confines  of  Florida  In  a  fimilar  condition 
were  the  people  of  Brafil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili, 
and  feveral  tribes  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and 
in  the  countries  which  ftretch  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco  to  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan.  Among 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  petty  affociations,  there 
may  be  peculiarities  which  conftitute  a  diftinction, 

b  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  France,  iii.  271,  272.     Lafit.  i.  486. 
Caffani  Hill,  de  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  226. 
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and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  civilization  B  °  °  K 
and  improvement.  But  an  attempt  to  trace  and 
enumerate  thefe  would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not 
been  obferved  by  perfons  capable  of  difeerning  the 
minute  and  delicate  circumftances,  which  ferve  to 
difcriminate  nations  refembling  one  another  in 
their  general  character  and  features.  The  defcrip- 
tion  which  I  have  given  will  apply,  with  little  va- 
riation, to  the  policy  of  every  people  in  America, 
which  has  added  fome  degree  of  agriculture  to 
liming  and  hunting. 

Rude  and  imperfect  as  thofe  inftitutions  may 
appear,  feveral  tribes  were  not  fo  far  advanced  in 
their  political  progrcfs.  Among  all  thofe  petty 
nations  which  trulted  for  fubfiftence  entirely  to 
filhing  and  hunting  without  any  fpecies  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  union  was  fo  incomplete,  and  their  fenfe 
of  mutual  dependence  fo  feeble,  that  hardly  any 
appearance  of  government  or  order  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few, 
their  objects  of  purfuit  fimple,  they  form  into  fe- 
parate  tribes,  and  act  together,  from  inftinct,  ha- 
bit, or  conveniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal 
concert  and  affuciation.  To  this  clafs  belong  the 
Californians,  feveral  of  the  fmall  nations  in  the 
extenfive  country  of  Paraguay,  fome  of  the  people 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river 
St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada c. 

e  Venegas,  i.  68.     Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  176.     Techo   Hift.   of 
Parag.     Chuichiil,  vi.  78.    Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  xiv.  74. 
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But  though  among  thefc  1  aft- mentioned  tribes 
there  was  hardly  any  (hadow  of  regular  govern- 
Somemre-    mept     and  cven  among  thofe  which  I  firft  de- 

gular  ap-  »  *-» 

pearances.  fcribed,  its  authority  is  (lender  and  confined  within 
narrow  bounds,  there  were  fome  places  in  Ame- 
rica where  it  was  carried  far  beyond  the  degree 
which  feems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In  furvey- 
ing  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his 
favage  or  civilised  ftate,  we  difcover  lingular  and 
eccentric  inftitutions,  which  ftart  as  it  were  from 
their  ftation,  and  fly  off  fo  wide,  that  we  labour  in 
vain  to  bring  them  within  the  general  laws  of  any 
fyftem,  or  to  account  for  them  by  thofe  principles 
which  influence  other  communities  in  a  fimilar 
fituation.  Some  inftances  of  this  occur  among 
thofe  people  of  America,  whom  I  have  included, 
under  the  common  denomination  of  favage.  Thefe 
are  fo  curious  and  important  that  I  (hall  defcribe 
them,  and  attempt  to  explain  their  origin. 

Particularly       jN  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 

in  lome  of  # 

the  warmer  the  globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  appear  to 
be  the  favourite  feat  of  freedom  and  independence. 
There  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vi- 
gorous. Confcious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  ca- 
pable of  the  greateft  efforts  in  afferting  it,  men 
afpire  to  independence,  and  their  ftubborn  fpirits 
ftoop  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke  of  fervitude. 
In  warmer  climates,  by  whofe  influence  the  whole 
frame  is  fo  much  enervated,  that  prefent  pleafure 
is  the  fupreme  felicity,  and  mere  repofe  is  enjoy- 
6  menr, 
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tnent,  men  acquiefce,  almoft  without  a  ftruggle,  b  0^0  k 
in  the  dominion  of  a  fuperior.  Accordingly,  if ,.  „y^j 
we  proceed  from  north  to  fonth  along  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  we  fhall  find  the  power  of  thofe 
veiled  with  authority  gradually  increafing,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and 
paflive.  In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  fachems, 
caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  but 
hereditary.  They  were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar 
ornaments,  they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various 
kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  fubjects  with  that 
reverence,  which  people  accuftomed  to  fubjection  pay 
to  a  matter c.  Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  Among  the 
now  extinct,  formerly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Natchcz« 
MifTillippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which 
the  northern  tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted. 
Some  families  were  reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed 
hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people  was 
confidered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  fubjeclion. 
This  diftinction  was  marked  by  appellations  which 
intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the  one  flate,  and 
the  ignominious  depreflion  of  the  other.  The  for- 
mer were  called  Refpeftabk  j  the  latter,  the  Stink- 
ards. The  great  Chief,  in  whom  the  fupreme 
authority  was  vefted,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of 
fuperior  nature,  the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  fole 
object  of  their  worlhip.  They  approach  him  with 
religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the  repce- 

c  Cardenas  y  Cano  Enfayo  Chronol.  a  la  Hill,  de  Florida, 
p.  46.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues  Icones  Florida;.  Ap.  de  Bry. 
p.  1.  4,  &o    Charlev,  Hift.  N.  France,  iii.  467,  468. 
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book  fentative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law,  to 
<--,-  -'  which  all  fubmit  with  implicit  obedience.  The 
lives  of  his  fubjeds  are  fo  abfolutely  at  his  difpo- 
fal,  that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
the  offender  comes  with  profound  humility  and 
offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of 
the  Chiefs  end  with  their  lives  •,  their  principal  of- 
ficers, their  favourite  wives,  together  with  many 
domeftics  of  inferior  rank,  are  facrificed  at  their 
tombs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next 
world  by  the  fame  perfons  who  ferved  them  in 
this  ;  and  fuch  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held,  that  thofe  victims  welcome  death  with  ex- 
ultation, deeming  it  a  recompence  of  their  fide- 
lity and  a  mark  of  diftin&ion,  to  be  icle&ed  to  ac- 
company their  deceafed  mailer'1.  Thus  a  per- 
fect defpotifm,  with  its  full  train  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  eftablifhed  among 
the  Natchez,  and  by  a  fingular  fatality,  that 
people  has  tailed  of  the  worft  calamities  incident 
to  polifhed  nations,  though  they  themfelves  are 
not  far  advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them 
in  the  in  civiliry  and  improvement.  In  Hifpaniola,  Cuba, 
and  the  larger  iflands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs 
poffeffed  extenfive  power.  The  dignity  was  trans- 
mitted by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  fon.  Its 
honours  and  prerogatives  were  confiderable.  Their 
fubjeds  paid  great  refpect  to  the  caziques,  and 
executed  their  orders  without  hefitation  or   re- 

d  Dumont  Memoir.  Hift.   fur  Louifiane,  i.   175.     Charlevr. 
Hift.  N.  France,  iii.  419,  &c.     Lettr.  Edif.  20.  106.   m. 
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fervee.  They  were  diftinguilhed  by  peculiar  or-  B  °^>  K 
naments,  and  in  order  to  preferve  or  augment  the  ^  .„-i  » 
veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the  addrefs  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  fuperftition  to  uphold  their  au- 
thority. They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  poffefs  the 
power  of  regulating  the  feafons,  and  of  difpenling 
rain  or  funlhine,  according  as  their  fubjecls  flood 
in  need  of  them. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  continent,  the  power  of  inBogou, 
the  caziques  feems  to  have  been  as  extenfive  as  in 
the  ifles.     In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  province  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  fettled  a 
nation,  more  confiderable  in   number  and   more     " 
improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than  any  in 
America  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The 
people  of  Bogota  fubfifted  chiefly  by  agriculture. 
The  idea  of  property  was  introdueed  among  them, 
and  its  rights,  fecured  by  laws,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, and  obferved  with  great  caref.  They  lived  in 
large  towns.  They  were  clothed  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  their  houfes  may  be  termed  commodious,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  fmall  tribes  around  them. 
The  effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  con- 
fpicuous.  Government  had  aflumed  a  regular  form, 
A  jurifdidtio.il  was  ettablifhed,  which  took  cogni- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  88.  Life 
of  Qolumb.  ch.  32. 

f  Piedrahita  Hid.  de  las  Conquift  del  N.  Reyno  de  Gran. 
p.  46. 
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b  o  ^o  k  Zance  of  different  crimes,  and  punifhed  them  with 
U— yL, j  rigour.  A  diftinction  of  ranks  was  known ;  their 
chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  account 
of  his  fplendor  as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  ab- 
folute  authority.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of 
various  conditions ;  he  never  appeared  in  public 
without  a  numerous  retinue ;  he  was  carried  in  a 
fort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  harbin- 
gers went  before  him  to  fweep  the  road  and  ftrew 
it  with  flowers.  This  uncommon  pomp  was  fup- 
ported  by  prefents  or  taxes  received  from  his  fu  In- 
jects, to  whom  their  prince  was  fuch  an  object  of 
veneration,  that  none  of  them  prefumed  to  look 
him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached  him 
but  with  an  averted  countenance5.  There  were 
other  tribes  on  the  fame  continent,  among  which, 
though  far  lefs  advanced  than  the  people  of  Bo- 
gota in  their  progrefs  towards  refinement,  the  free- 
dom and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  fa- 
vage  ftate,  was  much  abridged,  and  their  caziques 
had  afTumed  extenfive  authority. 

caufts  of        jT  js  not  eafy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or 

rhofe  irre-  J  r  .  . 

gujarap.  to  difcover  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  intro- 
duce and  eftablifh  among  each  of  thofe  people  a 
form  of  government  fo  different  from  that  of  the 
tribes  around  them,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
nius of  rude  nations.     If  the  perfons  who  had  an 

s  Herrcra,  dec.  6,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  56.  Piedrahita,  c.  5. 
p.  25,  &c.     Gomara  Hill.  c.  72. 
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opportunity  of  obferving  them  in  their  original  B  °  o  K 
ftate,  had  been  more  attentive  and  more  decern- 
ing, we  might  have  received  information  from 
their  conquerors  fuflicient  to  guide  us  in  this  en- 
quiry. If  the  tranfactions  of  people,  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  letters,  were  not  involved  in  impe- 
netrable obfeurity,  we  might  have  derived  fome  in- 
formation from  thisdomeftic  fource.  But  as  nothing 
Satisfactory  can  be  gathered,  either  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their  own  traditions,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  conjectures,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  irregular  appearances  in  the  political 
ftate  of  the  people  whom  I  have  mentioned.  As 
all  thofe  tribes  which  had  loft  their  native  liberty 
and  independence  were  feated  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the  climate  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fome  influence  in  forming 
their  minds  to  that  fervitude,  which  feems  to  be 
the  deftiny  of  man  in  thofe  regions  or  the  globe. 
But  though  the  influence  of  climate,  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  any  other  natural  caufe,  is  not  to 
be  overlooked ;  that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as 
a  folution  of  the  point  in  queftion.  The  opera- 
tions of  men  are  fo  complex,  that  we  muft  not  at- 
tribute the  form  which  they  afllime,  to  the  force 
of  a  fingle  principle  Or  caufe.  Although  defpotifm 
be  confined  in  America  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have 
already  obferved  that  thefe  countries  contain  va- 
rious tribes,  fome  of  which  poflefs  a  high  degree 
of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted 

with 
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book  with  the  reftraints  of  government.  The  indolence 
and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iQands,  rendered  them  fo  incapable  of  the  fenti- 
ments  or  efforts  neceflary  for  maintaining  inde- 
pendence, that  there  is  no  occafion  to  fearch  for 
any  other  caufe  of  their  tame  lubmiffion  to  the 
will  of  a  fuperior.  Tne  fubjecYion  of  the  Natchez, 
and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  feems  to  have  been 
the  confequence  of  a  difference  in  their  ftate  from 
that  of  the  other  Americans.  They  were  fettled 
nations,  refiding  conftantly  in  one  f,lace.  Hunting 
was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  feem  hardly  to  have  trufted  to  it  for 
any  part  of  their  lublittence.  Both  had  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the  idea  of 
property  was  introduced  in  fome  degree  in  the  one 
community,  and  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  other. 
Anions  people  in  this  itate,  avarice  and  ambition 
have  acquired  objecls,  and  have  begun  to  exert 
their  power-,  views  of  intereft  allure  the  felfifh; 
the  defire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enter- 
prifing  •,  dominion  is  courted  by  both  •,  and  paf- 
fions  unknown  to  man  in  his  favage  ftate  prompt 
the  interefted  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with 
which  rude  nations  are  equally  unacquainted,  in- 
duce the  people  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  ufurped 
authority  of  their  fuperiors.  But  even  among  na- 
tions in  this  ftate,  the  fpirit  of  fubjects  could  not 
have  been  rendered  fo  obfequious,  or  the  power  of 
rulers  fo  unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of 

fuperftition 
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fuperftition.     By  its  fatal  influence,   the  human  B  o^o  k 
mind,  in  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  is  deprefTed, 
and  its  native  vigour  and  independence  fubdued. 
Whoever  can  acquire  the  direction  of  this  formi- 
dable engine,  is  fecure  of  dominion  over  his  fpe- 
cies.     Unfortunately  for  the  people  whofe  inftitu- 
tions  are  the  fubjecf.  of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  their  chiefs.     The  caziques  of  the 
iQes  could  put  what  refponfes  they  pleafed  into 
the  mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods ;  and  it  was  by 
their  interpofuion,  and  in  their  name,  that  they 
imp'jfed  any  tribute  or  burden  on  their  people h. 
The  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  was  the  principal 
minifter  as  well  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sun, 
their  deity.     The  refpect  which  the  people  of  Bo- 
gota paid  to  their  monarchs,  was  infpired  by  reli- 
gion, and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was 
educated  in  the  innermoft  recefs  of  their  principal 
temple,  under  fuch   auftere  difcipline,  and   with 
fuch  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjects 
with  high  fentiments  concerning  the  fanctity  of  his 
character,  and  the  dignity  of  his  llation  \     Thus 
fuperftition,  which,  in  the  rudeft  period  of  fociety, 
is  either  altogether  unknown,  or  waftes  its  force 
in    childifh   unmeaning   practices,    had   acquired 
fuch  an  afcendant  over  thofe  people  of  America, 
who  had  made  fome  little  progrefs  towards  refine- 
ment,   that  it  became  the   chief  inftrument   of 
bending  their  minds  to  an  untimely  fcrvitude,  and 
fubjeded  them,  in  the  beginning  of  their  political 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.         i  Piedrahita,  p.  27. 
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B  °iv?  K  career»  t0  a  defpotifm  hardly  kfs  rigorous,  than 

u«r >  that  which  awaits  nations  in  the  laft  ftage  of  their 

corruption  and  decline. 

Their  art  V.  After,  examining  the  political  inftitutions 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  object  of 
attention  is  their  art  of  war  or  their  provifion.  for 
public  fecurity  and  defence.  The  fmall  tribes 
difperfed  over  America  are  not  only  independent 
and  unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual  hofti- 
lities  with  one  another k.  Though  moftly  flrangers 
to  the  idea  of  feparate  property  veiled  in  any  indi- 
vidual, the  rudeft  of  the  American  nations  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  commu- 
nity to  its  own  domains.  This  right  they  hold  to 
be  perfect  and  exclufive,  entitling  the  pofTeflbr  to 
oppofe  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes. 
As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  prevent  them 
from  deftroying  or  difturbing  the  game  in  their 
hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national  pro- 
perty with  a  jealous  attention.  But  as  their  terri- 
tories are  extenfive,  and  the  boundaries  of  them 
not  exactly  afcertained,  innummerable  fubjects  of 
difpute  arife,  which  feldom  terminate  without 
bloodlhed.  Even  in  this  fimple  and  primitive 
ftate  of  fociety,  intereft  is  a  fource  of  difcord,  and 
often  prompts  favage  tribes  to  take  arms,  in  order 
to  repel  or  punifh  fuch  as  encroach  on  the  forefts 
or  plains,  to  which  they  truft  for  fubfiftence. 

k  Ribas  Hift.  dc  los  Triump.  p.  9. 
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But  intereft  is  not  either  the  moft  frequent  or  B  °]V°  K 
the  molt  powerful  motive  of  the  inceflant  hoftili-  < — y— * 
ties  among  rudle  nations*    Thefe  muft  be  imputed  T heir  mo" 

0  t  *  tives  for  en* 

to  the  paffion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with  fuch  gaging  in 
violence  in  the  breaft  of  favages,  that  eagernefs  to 
gratify  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  diftinguifhing 
charatteriftic  of  men  in  their  uncivilized  ftate. 
Circumftances  of  powerful  influence,  both  in  the 
interior  government  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their 
external  operations  again  ft  foreign  enemies,  con* 
cur  in  cherifhimg  and  adding  ftrength  to  a  paflion 
fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity.  When  the  right 
of  redreffing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual,  injuries  are  felt  with  exquifite 
fenfibility,  and  vengeance  exercifed  with  unrelent- 
ing rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the  memory 
of  an  offence,  and  it  is  feldom  that  it  can  be  ex- 
piated but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.     In  car-  From  the 

.....  _  .  .  fpirit  of 

rying  on  their  public  wars,  favage  nations  are  in-  vengeance, 
fluenced  by  the  fame  ideas,  and  animated  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  as  in  profecuting  private  vengeance. 
In  fmall  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with 
the  injury  or  affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  perfonal  attack 
upon  his  own  honour  or  fafety.  The  defire  of  re- 
venge is  communicated  from  breaft  to  breaft,  and 
foon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  focieties  can 
take  the  field  only  in  fmall  parties,  each  warrior  is 
confcious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  arm,  and 
feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  public  vengeance.  War,  which  between 
Vol.  If.  K  extenfivc 
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B  °IV°  K  extenfive  kingdoms  is  carried  on  with  little  ani- 

* — *•— - '  mofity,  is  profecuted  by  fmall  tribes  with  all  the 

rancour  of  a  private  quarrel.     The  refentment  of 

nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.     It 

Hence  the    may  be  dilTembled  or  fuppreffed,  but  is  never  ex- 

ftrocitv  of         .-..._  r 

their  wais,  tinguifhed  •,  and  often,  when  lead  expected  or 
dreaded,  it  burfts  out  with  redoubled  fury  \  When 
polidied  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of  vic- 
tory, or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory, 
they  may  terminate  a  war  with  honour.  But  fa- 
vages  are  not  fatisfied  until  they  extirpate  the 
community  which  is  the  -object  of  their  rage. 
They  fight  not  to  conquer,  but  to  deftroy.  If 
they  engage  in  hoftilities,  it  is  with  a  refolution 
never  to  fee  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to 
profecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity m. 
The  defire  of  vengeance  is  the  firft,  and  almoft 
the  only  principle,  which  a  favage  inftils  into  the 
mirds  of  his  children  n.  This  grows  up  with  him 
as  he  advances  in  life ;  and  as  his  attention  is  di- 
rected to  few  objects,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  force 
unknown  ainong  men,  whofe  paflions  are  diffipated 
and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations 
and  purfuits.     The  defire  of  vengeance,  which 

I  Boucher  Hid.  Naf.  d<j  N.  France,  p.  93.  Charlev.  Hilt, 
de  N.  France,  iii.  215.  2jl.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  204.  Creux. 
Hilt.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano  Deter,  del  Gran  Chaco,  95.  Hen- 
nep,  Mceurs  des  Sauv.  40. 

01  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  Coldon,  i.  108.  ii.  126. 
Barrere,  p.  170.   173. 

II  Charlev,  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  326.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  236. 
Lozano  Hi:i.  de  Parag.  i.  144. 
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takes  pofTdlion  of  the  heart  of  favages,  refembles  B  °^  K 
the  inftinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the 
pafllon  of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undifceming 
fury,  even  againil  inanimate  objects,  if  hurt  ac- 
cidentally by  a  ltone,  they  often  feize  it  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  it°.  If  (truck  with  an  arrow  in 
battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and 
bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and  daih  it  on  the  ground  p. 
With  refpect  to  their  enemies,  the  rageof  vengeance 
knows  no  bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of 
this  pafllon,  man  becomes  the  molt  cruel  of 
all  animals.  He  neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor 
fpares. 

The  force  of  this  pnflion  is  fo  well  underftood 
by  the  Americans  themlelves,  that  they  always  ap- 
ply to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take 
arms.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouze 
their  youth  from  (loth,  if  a  chief  wifhes  to  allure  a 
band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  an 
enemy's  country,  the  mod  perfuafive  topics  of 
their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn  from  revenge. 
"  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,"  fay  they,  "  lie 
uncovered  ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  warned 
clean.  Their  fpirits  cry  againft  us ;  they  muft  be 
appeafed.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  flain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive 
upon   your   mats  •,    lift  the  hatchet,   confole  the 

»  Iery  ap.  de  Bry,  ii:.   190. 

*  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  2c 8.  Hen-era,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  g. 
K  2  fpirits 
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book  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  (hall  be 
avenged  *.M 


and  their  Animated  with  fuch  exhortations,  the  youth 

fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  raife  the 
fong  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  embrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Pri- 
vate chiefs  often  affemble  fmall  parties,  and  invade 
a  hoftile  tribe,  without  confuking  the  rulers  of  the 
community.  A  fingle  warrior,,  prompted  by  ca- 
price or  revenge,  will  take  the  field  alone,  and 
march  feveral  hundred  miles  to  furprife  and  cut 
off  a  draggling  enemy  r.  The  exploits  of  a  noted 
warrior,  in  fuch  folitary  excurfions,  often  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  hiftory  of  an  American  cam- 
paign s ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  fuch  irregular 
failles,  as  they  tend  to  cherifh  a  martial  fpirit,  and 
accuftom  their  people  to  enterprife  and  danger'. 
But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by 
public  authority,  the  deliberations  are  formal  and 
(low.  The  elders  affemble,  they  deliver  their 
opinions  in  folemn  fpeeches,  they  weigh  with  ma- 
turity the  nature  of  the  enterprife,  and  balance  its 
beneficial  or  difadvantageous  confequences  with  no 
Inconfiderable  portion  of  political  difcernment  or 
fagacity.     Their  prielts  and  foothfayers  are  con- 

1  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  217.    Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii. 
204. 

r  See  NOTE  XXXVir.  *  See  NOTE  XXXVIII. 

1  Bofiu,   i-   140.    L  ry  ap.  de  Bry,   215.    Hennepin  Moeurs 
dss  Sa^v.  41.    Lafitau,  ii.  16). 
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folted,  and  fometimes  they  afk  the  advice  even  of  B  °IV°  K 
their  women  u.  It  the  determination  be  for  war,  v— -v— — * 
they  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony,  A  leader 
offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is  accepted. 
But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him  ;  the  re- 
folution  of  the  community  to  commence  hoftilities, 
impofes  no  obligation  upon  any  member  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  dill  mafterof 
his  own  conduct,  and  his  engagement  in  the  fer- 
vice  is  perfectly  voluntary  \ 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  mi-  Mod- of 

.  .-  carrying  on 

Jitary  operations,  though  extremely  different  from  war. 
thole  which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and 
populous  nations,  are  well  fuited  to  their  own  po- 
litical (late,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  act.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous 
bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  greater  effort  of  fore- 
fight  and  induitry,  than  is  ufual  among  favages, 
to  provide  for  their  fubfiftencc,  during  a  march  of 
fome  hundred  miles  through  dreary  forefts,  or 
during  a  long  voyage  upon  their  lakes  and  rivers. 
Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage  or 
military  flores.  Each  warrior,  befides  his  arms, 
carries  a  mat  and  a  fmall  bag  of  pounded  maize, 
and  with  thefe  is  completely  equipped  for  any  fcr- 
vice.  While  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemies  fron- 
tier, they  difperfe  through  the  woods,  and  fupporr 
themfelves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or  the 

v  Charlev.  Hid.  N.  Fr.  iii.  215.  268.    Biet.  367.  380. 
*  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  217,  218. 
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book  fifa  which  they  catch.  As  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  territories  of  the  nation  which  they  intend  to 
attack,    they  collect   their  troops,    and    advance 
with  greater  caution.     Even  then  they  proceed 
wholly  by  ftratagern  and  ambufcade.     They  place 
not  their  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with 
open  force.   To  furprife  and  deftroy  is  the  greateft 
merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highed  pride  ot 
his  followers.    War  and  hunting  are  their  only  oc- 
cupations, and  they  conclude  both  with  the  fame 
fpirit  and   the  lame  arts.     They  follow  the  track 
of  their  enemies  through  the  foreft.     They  endea- 
vour to  difcover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in  iome 
thicket  near  to  thefe,  and,  with  the  patience  of  a 
fportfman  lying  in  wait  for  game,  will  continue  in 
their  llation  day  after  day,  until  they  can  rulh  upon 
their  prey  when  mod  fecure,  and  lead  able  to  refill 
them.     If  they  meet  no  draggling  party  of  the 
enemy,  they  advance  towards   their  villages,  but 
with   fuch    folicitude  to   conceal    their  own    ap- 
proach, that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands  and 
feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their  fkins  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,  in  order 
to  avoid  detection  y.     If  fo  fortunate  as  to  remain 
unobierved,  they  fet  on  fire  the  enemies  huts  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and   maflacre  the  inhabitants,  as 
they  fly  naked  and  defencelefs  from  the  flames.  If 
they  hope  to  effect  a  retreat  without  being  pur- 
sued, they  carry  off  fome  prifoners,  whom  they  re- 

y  Chariev.  Iiiit.  N.  Fr*  iii.  237,  238,    Hennip.  Moeurs  des 
$.u\.  p.  59. 
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ferve  for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  notwith-  B  0JV°  K 
landing  all  their  addrefs  and  precautions,  they  *— -y— j 
find  that  their  motions  are  discovered,  that  the 
enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to 
oppofe  them,  they  ufually  deem  it  mod  prudent  to 
-retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet 
an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon  equal  terms, 
or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  mod  dif- 
tinguifhed  fuccefs  is  a  difgrace  to  a  leader,  if  pur- 
chafed  with  any  confiderable  lofs  of  his  followers z ; 
and  they  never  boaft  of  a  vi&ory,  if  ftained  with 
the"  blood  of  their  own  countrymen  a.  To  fall  in 
battle,  inftead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable 
death,  is  a  misfortune  which  fubjects  the  memory 
of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rafhneis  or  im- 
prudence b. 

This  fyftem  of  war  was  nniverfal  in  America,  Not  owing 
and  the  fmall  uncivilized  tribes,  difperfed  through  0f  courage, 
all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  difplay  more 
craft  than  boldnefs  in  carrying  on  their  holtilities. 
Struck,  with  this  conducl,  fo  oppoiite  to  the  ideas 
and  maxims  01  Europeans,  feveral  authors  contend 
that  it  flows  from  a  feeble  and  daftardly  fpirit  pe- 
culiar to  the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any 
generous  or  manly  exertion0.  But  when  we  reflect 

a  See  NOTE  XXXIX. 

a  Charier.  Hi.}.  N.  Fr.  iii.   23?.   307.    Bier.  581.    Lifltau 
Mbeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248. 

u  Charlev.  iii.  376.     See  NOTE  XL. 

c  Recherches  Phiiof.  fur  les  Amcric.  i.   115.     Voyage  <le 
March,  iv.  410. 
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B  °  ^  K  that  many  of  thefe  tribes,  on  occafions  which  call 
v-  ■■v-  i  for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend  them- 
selves with  obftinatc  refolution,  but  attack  their 
enemies  with  the  mod  daring  courage,  and  that 
they  poffefs  fortitude  of  mind  fuperior  to  the 
fenfe  of  danger  or  the  fear  of  death,  we  muft 
afcribe  their  habitual  caution  to  fome  other  caufe 
than  conftitutional  timidity d.  The  number  of 
men  in  each  tribe  is  fo  fmall,  the  difficulty  of  rear- 
ing new  members,  amidft  the  hardihips  and  dan- 
gers of  favage  life,  fo  great,  that  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen is  extremely  precious,  and  the  prefervation 
of  it  becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  fame  among  the 
feeble  American  tribes  as  among  the  powerful 
nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court 
fame  or  victory  in  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
they  muft  have  been  ruined  by  maxims  fo  ill 
adapted  to  their  condition.  But  wherever  their 
communities  are  more  populous,  fo  that  they  can 
act  with  confiderable  force,  and  can  fuftain  the 
lofs  of  feveral  of  their  members,  without  being 
fenfibly  weakened,  the  military  operations  of  the 
Americans  more  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions. The  Brafilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  fituated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often 
take  the  field  in  fuch  numerous  bodies,  as  deferve 
the  name  of  armies0.     They  defy  their  enemies 

d  Lafitau  Moeuis  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249.    Charlev.  N.  Fr. 
iii.  307. 

c  Fabri  Verify  Defcrip.  India;  ap.  dc  Bry,  vii.  p.  42. 
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to  the  combat,    engage   in   regular  battles,   and  B  °JV°  K 

maintain  the  conflict  with  that  defperate  ferocity,  1 ^—t 

which  is  natural  to  men,  who,  having  no  idea  of 
war  but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never 
give  or  take  quarter. f.  In  the  powerful  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  great  armies  were  affembled, 
frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory  as 
well  as  practice  of  war  were  different  from  what 
took  place  in  thofe  petty  focieties  which  afTurne 
the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qua-  ineapabuof 

.  .  f.  .  -  order  or  dif- 

lities  chiefly  requifite,  where  the  obiect  of  war  is  cipiine. 
to  deceive  and  to  furptife ;  and  though  the  Ame- 
ricans, when  acting  fingly,  difplay  an  amazing  de- 
gree of  addrefs  in  concealing  their  own  motions, 
and  in  difcovering  thofe  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that,  when  they  take  the  field  in  parties, 
they  can  feldom  be  brought  to  obferve  the  pre- 
cautions mod  efTential  to  their  own  fecurity.  Such 
is  the  difficulty  of  accuftoming  favages  to  fubor- 
dination,  or  to  act  in  concert;  fuch  is  their  impa- 
tience under  reftraint,  and  fuch  their  caprice  and 
preemption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought 
to  conform  themfelves  to  the  counfels  and  di- 
rections of  their  leaders.  They  never  ftation  cen- 
tinels  around  the  place  where  they  reft  at  night, 
and  after  marching  fome  hundred  miles  to  furprife 
an  enemy,  are  often  furpriied  themfelves,  and  cue 

{  Sec  NOTE  XU. 
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off,  while  funk  in  as  profound  fleep  ay  if  they  were 
not  within  reach  of  dangers. 


If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  fecu- 
rity,  which  often  fruftrate  their  molt  artful 
fchemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  (hey 
rufti  upon  them  with  the  utmoft  ferocity,  and 
tearing  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall  victims 
to  their  rageh,  they  carry  home  thofe  lirange  tro- 
phies in  triumph.  1  hefe  they  prefer ve  as  monu- 
ments, not  only  of  their  own  prowefs,  but  of  the 
vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the 
people  who  were  objects  of  public  relentment1. 
They  are  ftill  more  folicitous  to  feize  prifoners. 
During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it  un- 
molefted,  thefe  are  commonly  exempt  from  any 
infult,  and  treated  with  fome  degree  of  humanity, 
though  guarded  with  the  mod  ftrict  attention. 

Treatmmt  But  after  this  temporary  fufpenfion,  their  rage 
rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  foon  as  they  ap- 
proach their  own  frontier,  fome  of  their  number 
are  difpatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with  re- 
fpeel:  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition.  Then  the 
prifoners  begin  to  feel  the  wretchednefs  of  their 
condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together 
with  the  youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age 
of  bearing  arms,  affemble,  and  forming  themfelves- 

t  Oarlo.  N.  Fr.  iii.   236,  237.    Lettr    Edif.  17.  308.  2c. 
130.     J<a!h.  Moeurs,  ii.  Z4.7.     Laliontan,  ii.  176. 
*  See  NOTE  XLH.  *  Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii.  236. 
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into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prifoners  mud  B  00  K 
pafs,  beat  and  bruile  them  with  fbcks  or  ftones  in 
a  cruel  manner k.     After  this  firft  gratification  of 
th'eir  rage  againft  their  enemies,  follow  lamenta- 
tions for  the  lofs  of  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  have  fallen  in  the  fervice,  accompanied  with 
words  and  actions  which  feem  to  exprefs  the  ut« 
moft  anguifh  and  grief.     But,  in  a  moment,  upon 
a  fignal  given,  their  tears  ceaie  •,  they  pafs,  with  a 
fuddeh   and    unaccountable    t  ran  fit  ion,  from    the 
depths  of  forrow  to  traniports  of  joy  ;  and  begin 
to  celebrate  their  victory  with  all  the  wild  exulta- 
tion of  a  barbarous  triumph  '.     The  fate  of  the 
prisoners  remains  ilill  undecided.     The  old  men 
deliberate  concerning  it.     Some  are  deftined  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  111  order  to  fatiate  the  revenue 
of  the  conquerors;}  fpme  to  replace  the  members 
which  the  community  has  loft  in  that  or  former 
wars.    They  who  are  referred  for  this  milder  fate, 
are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofe  whoil-  friends  have 
been  killed.     The  women  meet  them  at  the  door, 
and  if  they  receive  them,  their  fufFerings  are  at  an 
end.    They  arc  adopted  into  the  family,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  phrafe,  are  feated  upon  the  mat 
of  the  deceafed.     Thej    aflume  his   name,    they 
hold   the  fame  rank,    are    treated   thencefoi  ward 
with  all  the  tendefnefs  due  to  .  ,  a  broil,  r, 

a  hufband,  or  a  friend.     But  if,  either  from  ca- 
price,   or  an  unrelenting  defire  of  revenue,   the 

k  L  hontm,  ii.   1S4. 

*  Cbarlcv.  Hlft.  N.  Fr.  ii:.  241.    Lnfitau  Maeurs, :':.  264. 
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book  Women  of  any  family  refufe  to  accept  of  the  pri 


Their  in- 
difference 
concerning 
their  fate, 


«nd  forti- 
tude tinder 
torture. 


foner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed. 
No  power  can  fave  him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  prifoners 
themfelves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  about 
what  may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they 
fleep,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  eafe,  and  no 
danger  impending.  When  the  fatal  fentence  is  in- 
timated to  them,  they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  raife  their  death  fong,  and  prepare 
to  fuffer  like  men.  Their  conquerors  afTemble  as 
to  a  folemn  feftival,  refolved  to  put  the  fortitude 
of  the  captive  to  the  utmoft  proof.  A  fcene  en- 
fues,  the  bare  description  of  which  is  enough  to 
chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have 
been  accuftomed,  by  milder  inftitutions,  to  refpect 
their  fpecies,  and  to  melt  into  tendernefs  at  the 
fittht  of  human  fufferings.  The  prifoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a  ftake,  but  fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to 
move  around  it.  All  who  are  prefent,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  rufh  upon  them  like  furies. 
Every  fpecies  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour 
of  revenge  can  invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs 
with  red-hot  irons,  fome  mangle  their  bodies  with 
knives,  others  tear  their  flefh  from  their  bones, 
pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots,  and  rend  and 
twift  their  finews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in 
refinements  of  torture.  Nothing  fets  bounds  to 
their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration 
of  their  vengence  by  hafkning  the  death  of  the  fuf- 

ferers  j 
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ferers ;  and  fuch  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tor- 
menting, that  by  avoiding  induftnoufly  to  hurt 
any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  fcene  of 
anguifli  for  feveral  days.  In  fpite  of  all  that  they 
fuffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant  their  death- 
fong  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boaft  of  their  own 
exploits,  they  infult  their  tormentors  for  their 
want  of  fkill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which 
awaits  them  on  account  of  their  death,  and  ex- 
cite their  ferocity  by  the  moll  provoking  re- 
proaches and  threats.  To  difplay  undaunted  forti- 
tude in  fuch  dreadful  fituations,  is  the  nobleft 
triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  or  to  Ihrink  under  it,  is  deemed 
infamous  and  cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  fymp- 
toms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often  difpatch  him 
at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being 
treated  like  a  man™,  Animated  with  thofe  ideas, 
they  endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  feems  almoft 
impoffible  that  human  nature  mould  fuftain.  They 
appear  to  be  not  only  infenfible  of  pain,  but  to 
court  it.  "  Forbear,"  faid  an  aged  chief  of  the 
Iroquois,  when  his  infults  had  provoked  one  of  his 
tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  "  for- 
bear thefe  ftabs  of  your  knife,  and  rather  let  me 
die  by  fire,  that  thofe  dogs,  your  allies,  from  be- 
yond the  fea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  fuffer 
like  men n."     This  magnanimity,  of  which  there 

™  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  237.  in.  48. 

n  Colden,  Hift.  of  Five  Nations,  i.  200. 
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b  o^o  k  are  frequent  inftances  among  the  American  war- 
u— y — )  riors,  inftead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling 
forth  fympathy.  exafperates  the  fierce  fpirits  of 
their  torturers  to  frefli  acts  of  cruelty0.  Weary  at 
length  of  contending  with  men,  whofe  conftancy 
of  mind  they  cannot  vanquifh,  feme  chief  in  a 
rage  puts  a  period  to  their  lufferings,  by  difpatch- 
ing  them  with  his  dagger  or  club  p. 

Sometimes        This  barbarous  fcene  is  often  fucceeded  by  one 

eat  their  • 

fnfoners.  no  lets  (hocking.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  appeale 
the  fell  fpirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart 
of  a  favage,  this  frequently  prompts  the  Ameri- 
cans to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  the  ancient 
world,  tradition  has  preferved  the  memory  of  bar- 
barous nations  of  cannibals,  who  fed  on  human 
flefh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  World  there 
were  people  to  whom  this  cuftom  was  familiar. 
It  prevailed  in  the  fouthern  continent q,  in  feveral 
of  the  iflands%  and  in  various  diftrifts  of  North 
America'.     Even   in  thole  parts,  where  circum- 

•  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 

p  Chares  Hift  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  &c.  385.  Latitat]  Moeirs, 
ii.  265.  Creuxij  Hift.  Canad.  p.  73.  Hcnnep.  Moeurs  des 
Sauv.  p.  6^,  &c.  Lahonr.  i.  233,  &c.  Tertre,  ii.  405.  De 
la  Poiherie,  ii.   22,  &c. 

1  Stadius  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  1.23.  Lery,  ibid.  21c.  Bier.  384. 
Lettr.  Edif.  23.  341.  Pifo,  8.  Condatn.  84.  97.  Ribas,  Hilt, 
de  los  Triumph.  473. 

r  Life  of  Col u ml).  529.    Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.   Tertre,  ii.  40c. 

s  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  2:4.  Chariev, II i u .  N.  Fr.  i.  2-0.  ii, 
14.  iii.  21.     De  la  Pothcrie,  iii.  50. 
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(lances,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  B  °IV°  K 
^reat  meafure  abolimed  this  practice,  it  feems  for- 
merly to  have  been  fo  well  known,    that   it   is 
incorporated  into  the   idiom  of  their   language. 
Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrafe  by  which  they 
exprefs  their  refolution  of  making  war  againft  an 
enemy  is,  <c*Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."    If 
they  lblicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  to  "  eat  broth  made  of  the  flefh  of  their 
enemies l."    Nor  was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude 
unpolifned  tribes  •,  the  principle  from  which  it  took 
rife  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  it  fubfifted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the 
civilized  empires  in  the  New  World,  and  relics  of 
it  may  be  difcoverad  among  the  more  mild  inha- 
bitants of  Peru.     It  was  not  fcarcity  of  food,  as 
fome  authors  imagine,  and  the  importunate  crav- 
ings of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to 
thofe  horrid  repafts  on  their  fellow- creatures.  Hu- 
man flelh  was  never  ufed  as  common  food  in  any 
country,    and    the  various   relations   concerning 
people,  who  reckoned  it  among  the  dated  means 
of  fubfiftence,  flow  from  the  credulity  and  mif- 
takes  of  travellers.     The  rancour  of  revenge  firft 
prompted   men  to  this  barbarous  action  u.     The 
fiercelt  tr.bes  devoured  none  but  prifoners  taken 
in  war,  or  fuch  as  they  regarded   as  enemies  *. 

1  Chatlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  208,  209.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  p.  277. 
De  la  Potherie,  ti.  298.     >ee  NOTE  XLIII. 

u  Biet.  383.    Blanco,  Cotiverfion  dePkitu,  p.  28.    Bancroft, 
Nat.  liift.  of  Guiana,  p.  250,  &c. 

*  See  NOTE  XLIV.     ' 
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B  °,^  K  Women  and  children  who  were  not  the  objects  of 
enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of  their  firft  in- 
road into  an  hoftile  country,  feldom  fuffered  by 
the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge  r. 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  re- 
venge in  a  manner  fomewhat  different,  but  with 
no  lefs  unrelenting  rancour.  There  prifoners, 
after  meeting  at  their  firft  entrance  with  the  fame 
rough  reception  as  among  the  North  Americans  % 
are  not  only  exempt  from  injury,  but  treated  with 
the  greateft  kindnefs.  They  are  feafted  and  ca- 
reffed,  and  fome  beautiful  young  women  are  ap- 
pointed to  attend  and  folace  them.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unlefs 
we  impute  it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For, 
while  they  feem  ftudious  to  attach  the  captives  to 
life,  by  fupplying  them  with  every  enjoyment 
that  can  render  it  agreeable,  iheir  doom  is  irrevo- 
cably fixed.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  victorious 
tribe  aflfembles,  the  prifoner  is  brought  forth  with 
great  folemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the 
iacrifice  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  himfelf 
were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  un-» 
daunted  firmnefs,  is  difpatched  with  a  (ingle  blow. 
The  moment  he  falls,  the  women  feize  the  body, 
and  drefs  it  for  the  feaft.  They  befmear  their  chil- 
dren with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their 

y  Bier.  382.    Bandini,  Vita  di  Americo,  84.    Tertre,  4.05. 
Fermin,  Defcrip.  de  Surin.  i.  54. 
*  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  p.  40.  113. 
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bofoms  a  hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  is  never  B  °  °  K 
extinguifhed,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the 
flefh  with  amazing  greedinefs  and  exultation  a.  To 
devour  the  body  of  a  flaughtered  enemy,  they 
deem  the  molt  complete  and  exquifite  gratification 
of  revenge.  Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  cap- 
tives never  efcape  death,  but  they  are  not  tor- 
tured with  the  fame  cruelty  as  among  tribes  which 
are  lefs  accuftomed  to  fuch  horrid  feafts b. 

As  the  conftancy  of  every  American  warrior 
may  be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great  object 
of  education  and  difcipline  in  the  New  World  is 
to  form  the  mind  to  fultain  it.  When  nations 
carry  on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  combat,  and  vanquiih  them  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  (kill  or  courage,  foldiers  are  trained 
to'  be  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprifing.  But  in 
America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims  of  war 
are  extremely  different,  paflive  fortitude  is  the 
quality  in  higheft  eftimation.  Accordingly,  it  is 
early  the  ftudy  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  a  ta- 
lent, which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men, 
when  their  refolution  ihall  be  put  to  the  proof. 
As  the  youth  of  other  nations  exercife  themfelves 
in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  thofe  of  America 
vie  with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  pa- 
tience under  fuffcrings.  They  harden  their  nerves 
]by  thofe  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accuftom 

a  Stadius  ap.  de  By,  iii.   128,  &c.    Lery,  ibid,  210. 
*  See  NOTE  XLV. 
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B  °iv°  K  ^emfelves  to  endure  the  fharpeft  pain,  without 
complaining.  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their 
naked  arms  together,  and  place  a  burning  coal 
between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  firft  difcovers 
fuch  impatience  as  to  (hake  it  offc.  All  the  trials, 
cuftomary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted 
into  the  clafs  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are 
accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manlinefs.  They 
are  not  difplays  of  valour,  but  of  patience ;  they 
are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability  to  offend,  but 
of  their  capacity  to  fuffer.  Among  the  tribes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a 
long  faft,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by 
the  moft  abftemious  hermit.  At  the  clofe  of  this, 
the  chiefs  aflemble,  each  gives  him  three  lames 
with  a  large  whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his 
body  is  almoft  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  lead 
fymptom  of  impatience  or  even  fenfibility,  he  is 
difgraced  for  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
the  honour.  After  fome  interval,  the  conftancy 
of  the  candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating 
trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc  with  his  hands 
bound  faft,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ve- 
nomous ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  exquifite  pain, 
and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are  thrown 
upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  ftand  around 
the  hammoc,  and,  while  thefe  cruel  infeds  fallen 
ypon  the  moft  feniible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh,  a 

c  Charlev.  Hiil.  N.  Fr.  iii.  307. 
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groan,  an  involuntary  motion  expreflive  of  what  B  °IV°  K 
he  fufFers,  would  exclude  him  from  the  dignity 
which  he  is  ambitious  to  obtain.  Even  after  this 
evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be 
completely  afcertained,  but  muft  ftand  another  teft 
more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone. 
He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  hammoc,  and  co- 
vered with  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of 
ftinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may 
feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  fmoke.  Though 
fcorched  and  almoft  fufifocated,  he  muft  continue 
to  endure  with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility. 
Many  perilh  in  this  rude  efTay  of  their  firmnefs 
and  courage,  but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  ap- 
plaufe,  receive  the  enfigns  of  their  new  dignity 
with  much  folemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded 
as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe  beha- 
viour, in  the  molt  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour 
to  their  country d.  In  North  America,  the  previous 
trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal,  nor  fo  fevere. 
Though  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted 
to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved 
by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by  infults,  more  intoler- 
able to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  both e. 

The  amazing  fteadinefs  with  which  the  Ame- 
ricans endure  the  mod  exquifite  torments,  has  in- 
duced fome  authors  to  fuppofe  that,  from  the  pe- 
culiar feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  their  fenfibility  is 

i  Gumilla,  ii.  286,  &c.     Biet.  376,  Sec, 
e  Charkv.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  219. 
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book.  not  f0  acute  as  that  of  other  people  -,  as  women, 
and  perions  of  a  relaxed,  habit,  are  obierved  to  be 
lefs  affected  with  pain  than  robuft  men,  whofe 
nerves  are  more  firmly  braced.  But  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Americans  is  not  fo  different,  in  its 
texture,  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  as  to  account  for  this  diverfity  in  their  beha- 
viour, It  flows  from  a  principle  of  honour,  in- 
Hilled  early  and  cultivated  with  fuch  care,  as  to 
infpire  man  in  his  rudett  ftate  with  an  heroic  mag- 
nanimity, to  which  philofophy  hath  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  form  him,  when  more  highly  improved 
and  polilhed.  This  invincible  eonftancy  he  has 
been  taught  to  confider  as  the  chief  diftin&ion  of 
man,  and  the  higheft  attainment  of  a  warrior. 
The  ideas  which  influence  his  conduct,  and  the 
pafllons  which  take  polfcfTion  of  his  heart,  are 
few.  They  operate  of  courfe  with  more  decifive 
effect:,  than  when  the  mind  is  crowded  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objeds,  or  diftracted  by  the  variety  of 
its  purfuits  •,  and  when  every  motive  that  aels 
with  any  force  in  forming  the  fentimcnts  of  a  fa- 
vage,  prompts  him  to  fuffer  with  dignity,  he  will 
bear  what  might  fcem  to  be  impoflible  for  human 
patience  to  fuftain.  But  wherever  the  fortitude  of 
the  Americans  is  not  roufed  to  exertion  by  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feelings  of  pain  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind f.  Nor 
is  that  patience  under  fufferings  for  which  the 

{  See  NOTE  XLVh 
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Americans  have  been  fo  juftly  celebrated,  an  uni- 
verfal  attainment.  The  conftancy  of  many  of  the 
victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
7  heir  weaknefs  and  lamentations  complete  the 
triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  reflect  diigrace 
upon  their  country s. 

The  perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  among  the  wafted  by 
American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  ef-  tuai  war*, 
feels.  As  their  imperfect  induftry  does  not  fupply 
them  with  any  fuperfluous  ftore  of  provisions, 
even  in  feafons  of  tranquillity,  when  the  irruption 
of  an  enemy  defolates  their  cultivated  lands,  or 
dilturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  fuch  a 
calamity  reduces  a  community,  naturally  unpro- 
vident  and  deftitute  of  refources,  to  extreme  want. 
All  the  people  of  the  diftrict  that  is  invaded,  are 
frequently  forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  moun- 
tains, which  can  afford  them  no  fubfiftence,  and 
where  many  of  them  perifli.  Notwithitanding 
their  excefiive  caution  in  conducting  their  mili-r 
tary  operations,  and  the  folicitude  of  every  leader 
to  preferve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude 
tribes  in  America  feldom  enjoy  any  interval  of 
peace,  the  lots  of  men  among  them  is  confiderable 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.  Thus 
famine  and  the  fword  combine  in  thinning  their 
numbers.     All  their  communities  are  feeble,  and 

s  Charlev.   Hill.   N.  Fr.  iii.  248.  3^5.      De  la  Po^herje, 
iii.  48. 
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book  nothing  now  remains  of  feveral  nations,    which 
i,  -Y-  .,<  were  once  confiderable,  but  the  nameh. 

Recruit  Sensible    of   this  continual  decay,    there  are 

their  num-  ' 

bers  by   '    tribes  which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national 
pnfoncrs.     force  when  exhar.fted,  by  adopting  prifoners  taken 
in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total 
extinction.     The  practice,    however,  is   not  uni- 
verfally    received.      Refentment     operates    more 
powerfully  among  favages,  than  confiderations  of 
policy.     Far    the  greater   part  of  their  captives 
was  anciently  facritked  to  their  vengeance,  and  it 
is  only  fince  their  numbers  began  to  decline  faft, 
that  they  have  adopted  milder  maxims.    But  fuch 
as  they  do  naturalize,  renounce  for  ever  their  na- 
tive tribe,  and  aflfume  the  manners  as  well  as  paf- 
iions  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted  '  fo 
entirely,  that  they  often  join  them  in  expeditions 
againft  their   own    countrymen.     Such  a  fudden 
tranfition,  and  fo   repugnant  to  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  inftincts  implanted  by  nature,  would  be 
deemed  ftrange  among  many  people ;  but,  among 
the  members  of  fmall  communities,  where  national 
enmity  is  violent  and  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ilill   more  unaccountable.     It 
feems,  however,  to  refult  naturally  from  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America. 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  enemies, 

h  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  202,  203.  429.     Gumilla,  ii. 
227,  &c. 

1  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  245,  &c.    Lafit.  ii.  308. 
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no  exchange  of  prifoners   can  ever   take  place.  B  °v°  K- 
From  the  moment  one  is  made   a  prifoner,   his  w»^— ■-> 
country  and   his  friends  confider  him  as  deadk. 
He   has  incurred    indelible  difgrace  by  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be   furprifed  or   to   be  taken   by   an 
enemy  ;  and  were  he  to  return  home,  after  fuch  a 
ftain  upon  his  honour,  his  neareft  relations  would 
not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew 
him  '.     Some  tribes  were  Mill  more  rigid,  and  if  a 
prifoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he  had  brought 
on  his  country  was  expiated,  by  putting  him  in- 
ftantly  to  death"1.     As  the  unfortunate  captive  is 
thus  an  outcaft  from  his  own  country,    and  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken, 
he  feels  lefs  reluctance  in  forming  a  new  connection 
with  people,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly 
fentiments,  not   only  deliver   him    from   a    cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of 
a  fellow- citizen.     The  perfect  fimilarity  of  man- 
ners  among  favage  nations  facilitates  and   com- 
pletes the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer 
not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to  the 
community  into  the   bofom  of  which  he  is  re- 
ceived. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  Their  infe- 
in  their  rude  ftate,   and  to  excel  in  it  their  higheft  ™"JJ  £. 
diftinction  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is   always 
manifeft  when   they  engage  in  competition  with 

*  See  NOTE  XLVIF. 
1  Lahont.  ii.  185,  186. 
m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  0  16.  p.  173. 
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book  polifhed  nations.    Deftitute  of  that  forefight  which 
t_..iV,  .k1  difcerns  and  provides  for  remote  events,  ftrangers 
to  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requifite  in  form- 
ing any  extenfive  plan  of  operations,  and  incapable 
i  of  the  fubordination  no  lefs  requifite  in  carrying  into 
execution  fuch  plans,  favage  nations  may  aftonifh 
a  difciplined  enemy  by  their  valour,  but  feldom 
prove  formidable  to  him  by  their  conduit;  and 
whenever    the    conteft    is   of  long   continuance, 
mud  yield  to  fuperior  art n.    The*  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  though  their  progrefs  in  civilization, 
when  meafured  by  the  European  or  Afiatic  ftand- 
ards,  was  inconfiderable,  acquired  fuch  an  afcend- 
ency  over  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  that  they 
fubjected  moil  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.     When  the  people  of  Europe  over- ran  the 
various  provinces  of  America,  this  iuperiority  was 
ftill  more  confpicuous.     Neither  the  courage  nor 
number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  in- 
vaders.    The    alienation   and   enmity,    prevalent 
among  barbarians,  prevented  them  from   uniting 
in  any  common  fcheme  of  defence,  and  while  each 
tribe  fought  feparately,  all  were  fubdued. 

Their  arts.  VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention 
on  their  own  account,  but  are^worthy  of  fome 
notice,  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  difplay  the  genius 
and  manners  of  a  people.     The  firft  diftrefs  a  fa- 

»  See  NOTE  XLVJII. 
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vage  mud  feci,  will  arife  from  the  manner  in  B  °  °  k 
which  his  body  is  affected,  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  «  L*'  __j 
or  moifture,  of  the  climate  under  which  he  lives  •  Drefs  dnd 

i   i  •      r    n  ti  i  '    ornament*. 

and  his  hrlt  care  wilt  be,  to  provide  fome  covering 
for  his  own  defence.     In  the  warmer  and  more 
mild  climates  of  America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes 
were  clothed.     To  mod  of  them  Nature  had  not 
even  fuggefted  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  beino- 
altogether  uncovered'1.     As  under  a  mild  climate 
there  was  little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  inju- 
ries of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  friun- 
ned  every  fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not 
urged  by  abfolute  necefiity,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifles,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  on 
the  continent,  remained  in  this  (late  of  naked  fim- 
plicity.     Others    were  fatisffcd   with  fome  flight 
covering,  fuch  as  decency  required.     But  though 
naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.     They  dreffed 
their  hair  in  many  different  forms.    They  fattened 
bits  of  gold,  or  (hells,  or  mining  (tones,  in  their 
ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks  \    They  ftained  their 
fkins  with    a  great   variety  of  figures;  and  they 
fpent  much  time,  and  fubmitted  to  great  pain,  in 
ornamenting  their  perfons  in  this  fantaftic  manner. 
Vanity,  however,  which  finds  endlefs  occupation 
for    ingenuity   and   invention,    in    nations    where 
drefs  has    become  a  complex    and    intricate  art* 
is   circumfcribed  within  io  narrow   bounds,    and 

-   Lery  Kavigat.   ap.   de  Bry,  fii.  p.  ,64.     Life  of  Colum- 
b"S  c  2|.      Y'enegas  Hift.  of  Californ.  p.  70. 

c  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.   ,65.     Uur.  Edifiames.  20.  225. 
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B  ^y  K  confined  to  fo  few  articles  among  naked  favages, 
that  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  thdfe  fimple  de- 
corations, and  have  a  wonderful  propenfity  to  al- 
ter the  natural  form  of  their  bodies.  This  prac- 
tice was  univerfal  among  the  rudeft  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes.  Their  operations  for  that  purpofe  be- 
gin as  foon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By  compreffino- 
the  bones  of  the  fkull,  while  Hill  foft  and  flexible, 
fome  flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads ;  fome 
fqueeze  them  into  the  ihape  of  a  cone ;  others 
mould  them  as  much  as  poflible  into  a  fquare 
figure f-,  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  pofterity  by  their  violent  and  abfurd  ef- 
forts to  derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  im- 
prove upon  her  defigns.  But  in  all  their  attempts 
either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  peribns,  it 
feems  to  have  been  lefs  the  object  of  the  Americans 
to  pleafe,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an 
air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  afpect.  Their  at- 
tention to  drefs  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to 
gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank  and  eftimation 
between  the  two  fexes  was  fo  great,  as  extin- 
guished, in  fome  meafure,  their  folicitude  to  appear 
mutually  amiable.  The  man  deemed  it  beneath 
him  to  adorn  his  perfon,  for  the  fake  of  one  on 
whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  look  down  as  a  flave. 
It  was  when  the  watrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the 
council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field  againft 

f  Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Ulloa,  i.  329.  Voyage  do 
Labat.  ii.  72.  Charlevoix-,  iii.  323.  Gumilla,  i.  197,  &c. 
Acugna  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz.  ii.  83.  Lawfon's  Voy.  to 
Carolina,  p.  33. 
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its  enemies,  that  he  affumed   his  choiceft    orna-  book 
ments,    and  decked    his   perlbn   with   the    niceft  y    /  _f 
care g.     The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few 
and  Ample  ;  whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid  was 
referved  for  the  men.    In  fevcral  tribes  the  women 
were  obliged  to  fpend  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  huf- 
bands,  and  could  beftow  little  attention  upon  or- 
namenting themfclves.     Among  a  race  of  men  fo 
haughty  as  to  defpiie,  or  fo  cold   as   to  neglect 
them,  the  women  naturally   became  carelefs  and 
flovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  fhew,  which 
has  been  deemed  their  favourite  paflion,  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  other  Tex h.  To  deck  his  perfon 
was  the  diftinfbon  of  a  warrior,  as  well  as  one  of 
his  mod  ferious  occupations '.  In  one  part  of  their 
dref?,  which,   at  firft  fight,  appears  the  moft  lin- 
gular and  capricious,  the  Americans  have  disco- 
vered confiderable    fagacity   in  providing  againft 
the  chief  inconveniences  of  their  climate,  which  b 
often  fultry  and  moift  to  excefs.     All  the  different 
tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accuftomed  to 
anoint  and  rub  their  bodies  with  the  greafe  of  ani- 
mals, with  vifcous.  gums,  and  with  oils  of  different 
kinds.     By  this  they  check  that  profufe  perfpira- 
tion,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  wafles  the  vigour 

e  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  142.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  167* 
Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fran.  iii.  216.  222. 

h  Charlev.  Hift.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  278.  327.  Lafitau, 
ii.  53.  Kalm's  Voyage,  iii.  273.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  169, 
170.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1287.  Ribas  Hift.  de  los  Triumph. 
&c  472. 

*  See  N  0  T  E  XLIX. 
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?  o  o  k  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the  period  of  human 
tp^y-.j  life,  By  this  too,  they  provide  a  defence  againft 
the  extreme  moifture  during  the  rainy  feafonk. 
They  likewife,  at  certain  feafons,  temper  paint  of 
different  colours  with  thofe  unctuous  fubftances, 
and  bedaub  themfelves  plentifully  with  that  com- 
pofition.  Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable  varnifh, 
their  flcins  are  not  only  protected  from  the  pene- 
trating heat  of  the  fun,  but,  as  all  the  innume- 
rable tribes  of  infects  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
fmell  or  tafte  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered 
from  their  teazing  perfecution,  which  amidit  fo- 
refts  and  marihcs,  efpecially  in  the  warmer  re- 
gions, muft  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in 
their  ftate  of  nakednefs'. 

yjabjta-  The  next  object  to  drefs  that  will  engage  the 

attention  of  a  lavage,  is  to  prepare  fome  habitation 
which  may  afford  him  fhelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  his  ideas  of 
perfonal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any  reference  to 
his  military  character,  the  favage  warrior  deems 
an  object  of  importance.  Whatever  relates  only 
to  peaceable  and  inactive  life,  he  views  with  per- 
fect indifference.  Hence,  though  finically  atten- 
tive to  drefs,  he  is  little  folicitous  about  the  ele- 
gance or  difpofition  of  his  habitation.  Savage  na- 
tions,   far  from  that   ftate  of   improvement,    in 

k  See  NOTE  L. 

1  Labat.  ii.  73.    Gumilla,  i.  igp,  202.    Bancroft  Nat.  Hill. 
of  Guiana,  Si.  280, 
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Which  the  mode  of  living  is  confidered  as  a  mark  8oo,i 

°  IV. 

of  diftinction,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe  wants, 
which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regu- 
late the  conttru&ion  of  their  houfes  according 
to  their  limited  ideas  of  neceffity.  Some  of  the 
American  tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude,  and  had 
advanced  fo  little  beyond  the  primeval  fimplicity 
of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houfes  at  all.  During 
the  day,  they  take  fhelter  from  the  feo'rehing  rays 
of  the  fun  under  thick  trees ;  at  night  they  form  a 
fhed  with  their  branches  and  leaves m.  In  the 
rainy  feaibn  they  retire  into  covers,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  or  hollowed  out  by  their  own 
induftry  n.  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and 
roam  through  the  foreft  in  queft  of  game,  fojourn 
in  temporary  huts,  which  they  erect  with  little  la*- 
bour,  and  abandon  without  any  concern*  The 
inhabitants  of  thole  vaft  plains,  which  are  deluged 
by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains 
that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics,  raife 
houfes  upon  piles  fattened  in  the  ground,  Or  place 
them  among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus 
fafe  amidlt  that  wide  extended  inundation  which 
furrounds  them0.  Such  were  the  firft  eflays  of  the 
rudelt  Americans  towards   providing  thcmfelves 

m  See  NOTE  LI. 

«  Lettrjs  Edif.  v.  273.  Venegas  Hifh  of  Califor.  it  76* 
Lozano  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  55.  Lettres  Edif.  ii.  176* 
Gumilla,  i.  383.     Bancroft  Nat.  Hiii.  of  Guiana,  277. 

0  Gumilla,  i.  225.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib,  ix,  c.  6.  Ovidilo 
Sommar,  p.  53,   C« 
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book  w'lth  habitations.  But  even  among  tribes  which 
are  more  improved,  and  whofe  refidence  is  be- 
come altogether  fixed,  the  ftructure  of  their  houfes 
is  extremely  mean  and  fimple.  They  are  wretched 
huts,  fometimes  of  an  oblong  and  fometimes  of 
a  circlar  form,  intended  merely  for  fhelter,  with 
no  view  to  elegance,  and^  little  attention  to  con- 
veniency.  The  doors  are  fo  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the  -hands  and  feet 
in  order  to  enter  them.  They  are  without  win- 
dows, and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  to  convey  out  the  fmoke.  To  follow  tra- 
vellers in  other  minute  circumftances  of  their  de- 
fcription,  is  riot  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  hif- 
tory,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my  re- 
fearches.  One  circumftance  merits  attention,  as 
it  is  fingular,  and  illuftrates'the  character  of  the 
people.  Some  of  their  houfes  are  fo  large  as  to 
contain  accommodation  for  fourfcore  or  a  hundred 
perfons.  Thefe  are  built  for  the  reception  of  dif- 
ferent families,  which  dwell  together  under  the 
fame  roofp,  and  often  around  a  common  fire, 
without  feparate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  fcreen 
or  partition  between  the  fpaces  which  they  refpec- 
tively  occupy.  As  foon  as  men  have  acquired 
diftinft  ideas  of  property ;  or  when  they  are  fo 
much  attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them 
with  care  and  jealoufy  •,  families  of  courfe  divide 
and  fettle  in  feparate  houfes,  where  they  can  fe- 

p  See  N.OTE  L1I. 
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cure  and  guard  whatever   they  wifh  to  preferve.  E 
This  fingular  mode  of  habitation  may  therefore  be 
confidered  not  only  as  the  erTe<5t  of  that  commu- 
nity of  goods  which  fubfifted  among  the  feveral 
people  in  America,  but  as  a  proof  of  inattention 
and   indifference  towards  their  women.     If  they 
had  not  been  accuftomed  to  perfect  equality,  fuch 
an  arrangement  could  not  have  taken  place.     If 
their  fenfibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm, 
they  would  not  have  trufted  the  virtue  of  their 
women  amidft  the  temptations  and  opportunities 
of  fuch  a  promifcuous  intercourfe.     At  the  fame 
time,  the  perpetual  concord  which  reigps  in  habi- 
tations where  fo  many  families  are  crowded  toge- 
ther, is  furpriiing,  and  affords  a  finking  evidence 
that  they  muft  be  people  of  either  a  very  gentle,  or 
of  a  very  phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  are  unacquainted  with  animofity,  brawling, 
and  difcordq. 

After  making  fome  provifion  for  his  drefs  and  Their  arms, 
habitation,  a  favage  will  perceive  the  necelllty  of 
preparing  proper  arms  with  which  to  afiault  or  re- 
pel an  enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  early  excr- 
cifed  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  na- 
tions. The  firft  offenfive  weapons  were  doubtlefs 
fuch  as  chance  prefented,  and  the  firft  efforts  of 

i  Journ.  de  Grillet  &  Bechamel  dans  !a  Goyane,  p.  65.  La- 
fitau  Moeurs,  ii  4.  Torquem.  Monarq.  i.  247.  Journal  Hift. 
de  Joutal,  21 -.  Lery  Hift.  Biafil,  ap.  de  By,  iii.  238.  Lo- 
aano  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  67. 
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B  o  o  k  art  to  improve  upon  thefe,  were  extremely  awk> 
».  *  ,  ward  and  iimplc.  Clubs  made  of  fome  heavy 
wood,  flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whofe 
heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fome 
animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the  rudeft  nations. 
.All  thefe,  however,  were  of  ufe  only  in  clofe  en- 
counter. But  men  wifhed  to  annoy  their  enemies 
while  at  a  diftance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the 
rnoft  early  invention  for  this  purpofe.  This  wea- 
pon is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whole  advances  in 
improvement  are  extremely  inconfiderable,  and  is 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  fome 
tribes  in  America  were  lb  deftitute  of  art  and  in- 
genuity, that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  Ample  invention  °,  and  feem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  any  miffive  wea- 
pon. The  fling,  though  in  its  conftruclion  not 
more  complex  than  the  bow,  and  among  many 
nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known 
to  the  people  of  North  America p,  or  the  iflands, 
but  appears  to  have  been  ufed  by  a  few  tribes  in 
the  fouthern  continent  i.  The  people,  in  fome 
provinces  of  Chili,  and  thofe  of  Patagonia,  to- 
wards the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  ufe  a 
weapon  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  fatten  (tones, 
about  the  fize  of  a  fill,  to  each  end  of  a  leather 
thong  of  eight  feet  in  length,  and  fwinging  thefe 

?  Piediahita  Conq.  del  Nuevo  Reyno,  ix.  12. 

P  Nauf.  de  Alv.  Nun  Cabeca  de  vaca,  c.  x.  p.  12, 

1  Piedrah,  p.  16.     See  NOTE  LIU. 
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round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  fuch  dexte-  book 
rity,  that  they  feldom  mils  the  object  at  which  they 

aim r. 


Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  Their  do- 

.  .    c  .  r  .     .         rrteftic  uten- 

but  war  or  hunting,  the  chier  exertions  or  their  in-  cis. 
vention5,  as  well  as  induftry,  were  naturally  di- 
rected towards  thefe  objects.  With  refpect  'to 
every  thing  elie,  their  wants  and  defires  were  fo 
limited,  that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the 
ftretch.  As  their  food  and  habitations  are  per- 
fectly fimple,  their  domeftic  utenfils  are  few  and 
rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern  tribes  had  difcovered 
the  art  of  forming  vefTcls  of  earthen  ware,  and 
baking  them  in  the  fun,  fo  as  they  could  endure 
the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle, 
and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  Dreffing 
throwing  red-hot  (tones  into  it1.  Thefe  veffels 
they  ufed  in  preparing  part  of  their  provifions ; 
and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftep  towards 
refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudeft 
ftate  were  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of 
dre(Ting  their  victuals,  but  by  roafting  them  on 
the  fire;  and  among  feveral  tribes  in  America, 
this  is  the  only  fpecies  of'  cookery  yet  known u. 

rOvalle's  Relation  of  Chili.    Church.  Colleft.  iii.  82.   Falk* 
ner's  Defcrip.  of  Patagon.  p.  130. 
s  See  NOTE  LIV. 
1  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  332, 
u  See  NOTE  LV. 
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B  °  °  K  But  the  matter- piece  of  art,  among  the  favages  of 
l.  M/-  .j  America,  is  the  conftru&ion  of  their  canoes.     An 
tio"  ofTheir  Efkimaux,  fhut  up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,  co- 
vered with   the    fkins  of   feals,    can   brave    that 
ftormy  ocean,  on   which   the    barrennefs    of  his 
country  compels  him  to  depend  for  the  chief  part 
of  his  fubfiftence*.     The  people  of  Canada  ven- 
ture upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  fo  light  that  two  men  can 
carry  them,   wherever  (hallows  or  cataracts   ob- 
ftruct  the  navigation y.     In  thefe  frail  vefTcls  they 
undertake   and   accomplifh  long  voyages2.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  ifles  and  of  the  fouthern  conti- 
nent form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in 
appearance    extremely   aukward    and     unwieldy, 
they  paddle  and  fteer  them  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  have  been 
aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the 
quick nefs  of  their  evolutions.     Their  -pirogues^  or 
war-boats,  are  fo  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
men  •,    their  canoes   employed  in  fiQiing   and  in 
fhort  voyages  are  lefs  capacious*.     The  form,  as 
well  as  materials  of  all  thefe  various  fpecies  of  vef- 
fels,  is  well  adapted  to  the  fervice  for  which  they 
are  deftined  •,  and  the  more  minutely  they  are  exa- 
mined, the  mechanifm  of  their  ftruclure,  as  well 

*  Ellis  Voy.  133.  y  See  NOTE  LVI. 

*  Lafitau  Moeurs,  &c.  ii.  213* 

8  Labat  Voyages,  ii.  91,  &c.  131. 
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as  neatnefs   of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  B  °  °  K 
admirable.  *    -,   ut 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  induftry  among  Liftieffnefs 
the  Americans,  one  (hiking  quality  in  their  cha-  theyappiy 
racier  is  confpicuous.     They  apply  to  work  with-  tolabouj* 
out  ardour,  carry   it  on  with  little  activity,  and, 
like  children,  are  eafily  diverted  from  it.     Even 
in  operations  which  feem  the  mod  interesting,  and 
where  the  moft  powerful  motives  urge  them  to  vi- 
gorous exertions,  they  labour  with  a  languid  lift- 
lefTnefs.     Their  work  advances  under  their  hand 
with  fuch  flownefs,  that  an  eye-witnefs  compares 
it  to  the  imperceptible  progrefs  of  vegetation ". 
They  will  fp<end  fo  many  years  in  forming  a  ca- 
noe, that  it  often   begins  to  ret  with  age  before 
they  finim  it.     They  will  fuffer  one  part  of  a  roof 
to  decay  and  perifli,   before  they  complete   the 
other  c.     The  flighted  manual  operation  confumes 
a  vaft  length  of  time,  and  what  in  poliflied  nations 
would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  induftry,  is  among 
favages  an  arduous   undertaking.     This  flownefs 
of  the  Americans  in  executing  works  of  every  kind 
may   be  imputed  to  various  caufes.     Among  fa- 
vages, who  do  not  depend  for  fubfiftence  up.n 
the  efforts  of  regular  induftry,  time  is  of  fo  little 
importance,  that  they  fet  no  value  upon  it ;  and 
provided  they  can  finifh  a  defign,  they  never  re- 
gard how  long  they  are  employed  about  it.     The 

»»  Gumilia,  ii.  297.       c  Borde  Relat.  des  Caraibes,  p.  22. 
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book  t00is  vvhich  they  employ  are  fo  aukward  and  de- 
fective, that  every  work  in  which  they  engage 
muft  neceffarily  be  tedious.  The  hand  of  the 
mod  induitrious  and  fkilful  artift,  were  it  fur- 
nilhed  with  no  better  instrument  than  a  (tone 
hatchet,  a-fhell,  or  the  bone  ©f  fome  animal,  could 
hardly  perfect  the  molt  fimple  work.  It  is  by 
length  of  labour,  that  he  mult  endeavour  to  fup- 
ply  his  defect  of  power.  But  above  all,  the  cold 
phlegmatic  temper  peculiar  to  the  Americans  ren- 
ders their  operations  languid.  It  is  almoft  im- 
pofiible  to  rouze  them  from  that  habitual  indo- 
lence in  which  they  are  funk ;  and  unlefs  when 
engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  they  feem  incapable  of 
exerting  any  vigorous  effort.  Their  ardour  of  ap- 
plication is  not  fo  great  as  to  call  forth  that  in- 
ventive fpirit  which  (uggeits  expedients  for  facili- 
tating and  abridging  labour.  They  will  return  to 
a  tafk  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  exe- 
cuting it  are  tedious  and  operofe  e.  Even  fince 
the  Europeans  have  communicated  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  their  inftruments,  and  taught  them 
to  imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Americans  is  confpicuous  in  every  attempt  they 
make.  They  may  be  patient  and  afliduous  in  la- 
bour, they  can  copy  with  a  fervile  and  minute  ac- 
curacy, but  difcover  little  invention,  and  no  ta« 
lents  for  difpatch.  In  fpite  of  inftruction  and 
example,    the  fpirit   of  the   race   predominates ; 

e  See  NOTE  LVII. 
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their  morions  are  naturally  tardy,  and  it  is  vain  to  B  °  ^  K 
urge  them   to  quicken  their   pace.     Among  the  <■  ■■■»    ■* 
Spaniards  in  America,  the  work  of  an  Indian  is  a 
phrafe  by  which  they  defcribe  any  thing,   in  the 
execution  of  which  an  immenfe  time  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  much  labour  wafted f. 

VII.  No  circumftance  refpecting  rude  nations  Th«r«U- 
has  been  the  object  of  greater  curiofity  than  their  81°n" 
religious  tenets  and  rites  •,  and  none,  perhaps*  has 
been   fo   imperfectly    understood,    or  reprefented 
with  fo  little  fidelity.     Priefts  and  miftlonaries  are  Pecniiw 
the  perfons  who  have  had  the  bed  opportunities  in  this  in. 
of  carrying  on  this  inquiry,  among  the  mod  un-  quuy* 
civilized  of  the  American  tribes.     Their  minds, 
engrofTed   by  the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion, 
and  habituated  to  its  inftitutions,  are  apt  to  difco- 
ver  fomething  which  refembles  thofe  objects  of 
their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every 
people.     Whatever  they  contemplate,  they  view 
through  one  medium,  and  draw   and   accommo- 
date it  to  their  own  fyftem.    They  ftudy  to  recon- 
cile the  inftitutions,    which  fall  under  their  ob- 
fervation,  to  their  own  creed,  not  to  explain  them 
according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  people  them- 
felves.     They  afcribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  principles  and  facts,  which  it  is* 
impoflible  that  they  fhould  know.     Hence,  fome 

f  Voyages  de  Ulloa,  i.  33;.    Lettr.  Edif.  &c.  15.  348. 
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p  o  o  k  mifiionaries  have  been   induced  to  believe,    that 
iv.  . 

even  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations  in  Ame* 

rica,  they   had  discovered  traces,  no  lefs  diftinct 

than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  fu- 

blime  myftenes  and  peculiar  inftitutions  of  Chrift- 

ianity.     From  their  own  interpretation  of  certain 

exprefiions  and   ceremonies,  they  concluded  that 

thefe  people  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  doctrine 

of  the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 

God,  of  his  expiatory  facrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the 

crofs,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  facraments g.     In 

fuch  unintelligent  and  credulous  guides  as  thefe, 

we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  con- 
ductors, with  the  greateil  care,  we  mult  not  follow 
them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  pecu- 
liar intricacies,  and  we  muft  often  paufe  in  order 
to  leparate  the  tacts  which  our  informers  relate, 
from  the  realonings  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied, or  the  theories  which  they  build  upon  them. 
Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubject  than  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  whofe  fentiments  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  diicover,  have  beftowed  much  unprofitable 
labour  in  refearches  of  this  nature  \ 

s  Venegas,  i.  88.  gz.  Torquemada,  ii.  445.  Garcia 
Crigen.  122.  Henera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ix.  C.  7,  dec,  5.  lib. 
iv.  c.  7. 

h  See  NOTE  LVIII. 
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There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  book 
which  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can,  <  -.-*■_? 
bedifcovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  eftablifhed.  STtSJl 
The  one  reTpects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  To  difcover  the 
ideas  of  the  uncultivated  nations  under  our  review 
with  regard  to  thole  important  points,  is  not  only 
an  object  of  curiofity,  but  may  afford  inftruction. 
To  thefe  two  articles  I  fhall  confine  my  refearches, 
leaving  fubordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of 
local  fuperftitions,  to  more  minute  inquirers. 
Whoever  has  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  Thebei^ 
into  the  religious  opinions  of  perfons  in  the  in-  olGod* 
ferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  mod  enlightened 
and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that  their  fyftern 
of  belief  is  derived  from  inftruction,  not  difcov- 
vered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
human  fpecies,  whofe  lot  is  labour,  whofe  prin- 
cipal and  almoft  fole  occupation  is  to  fecure  fub- 
filtence,  views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leifure 
nor  capacity  for  entering  into  the  path  of  refined 
and  intricate  fpeculation  which  conducts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 
In  the  early  and  mod  rude  periods  of  favage  life, 
fuch  difquifitions  are  altogether  unknown.  When 
the  intellectual  powers  are  juft  beginning  to  un-r 
fold,  and  their  firft  feeble  exertions  are  directed 
towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  neceffity  and  life; 
When  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  fo  limited,  as 
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book.  not  t0  nave  formed  abftraft  or  general  ideas  ;  when 
language  is  fo  barren,  as  to  be  deftitute  of  names  to 
diltinguifh  any  thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  fome 
of  the  fenfes  ;  it  is  prepofterous  to  expect  that  man 
fhould  be  capable  of  tracing  with  accuracy  the  re- 
lation between  caufe  and  effect  -,  or  to  fuppofe  that 
he  mould  rife  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one 
to  the  knowledge  oi  the  other,  and  form  juft  con- 
ceptions of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  univerie.     The  idea  of  creation  is  fo  fami- 
liar wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  fcience,  and 
illuminated  with  revelation,  that  we  feldom  reflect 
how  profound  and  abftrufe  this  idea  is,  or  confider 
what,  nrogrefs  man  mull  have  made  in  oblervation 
and  relearch,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  know- 
ledge of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.  Ac- 
cordingly, feveral  tribes  have  been  difcovered  in 
America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worfhip. 
Inattentive  to  that  magnificent  fpeclacle  of  beauty 
and  order  prefented  to  their  view,  unaccuftomed 
to  refled  either  upon   what  they  themfelves  are, 
or  to  inquire  who  is  the  author  of  their   exist- 
ence, men,  in  their  favage  date,  pafs  their  days 
like  the  animals  round  them,  without  knowledge 
or  veneration  of  any  fuperior  power.     They  have 
not  in  their  languages  any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor 
have  the    molt   accurate   obfervers  been  able  to 
difcover  any  practice  or  inftitution  which  feemed 
to  imply  that  they  recognifed  his  authority,  ex 

were 
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were  folicitous  to  obtain  his  favour1.  It  is  only  B  °v°  K 
among  men  in  the  moft  uncultivated  ftate  ot  na- 
ture, and  while  dieir  intellectual  faculties  are  fo 
feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above 
the  irrational  creation,  that  we  dilcover  this  total  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  impreilions  of  any  invifible  power. 
But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  foori 
opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  dellined, 
when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great  iource 
of  conlolation  amidft;  the  calamities  of  life. 
Among  fome  of  the  American  tribes,  ftill  in  the 
infancy  of  improvement,  we  difcern  apprehenfions 
of  fome  invifible  and  powerful  beings,  lhefe  ap- 
prehenfions are  originally  indiftinct  and  perplexed, 
and  feem  to  be  luggefted  rather  by  the  dread  of 
impending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for 
bleffings  received.  While  Nature  holds  on  her 
courfe  with  uniform  and  undifturbed  regularity, 
men  enjoy  the  benefits  refulting  from  it,  without 
inquiring  concerning  its  caufe.  But  every  devia- 
tion from  this  regular  courfe  rouzes  and  aftonifhes 
them.  When  they  behold  events  to  which  they 
are  not  accu Homed,  they  fearch  for  the  reafons  of 

1  Biet,  539.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  221.  NieuhofF.  Church. 
Coll,  ii.  132.  Lettr.  Edif.  z.  177.  Id.  12,  13.  Vcnegas,  i. 
87.  Lozano  Defcript.  del  Grand  Chaco,  59.  Fernnnd.  Miffion. 
de  Chiquit.  39.  Gumilla,  ii.  156.  Rochefort  Hill,  des  An- 
1  tiles,  p.  468.  Margrave  Hifl.  in  Append,  de  Chilienfibus,  286. 
Ulloa  Notic.  Amenc.  335,  &c.  Barrere,  218,  219.  Harcoutt 
Voy.  to  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  p.  1273.  Account  of  Bra- 
iil,  by  a  Portuguefe.  Ibid.  p.  1289.  Jones's  Journal,  p.  59. 
See  NOTE  LIX. 
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book  them  with  eager  curiofity.  Their  underftancVing  is 
unable  to  penetrate  into  thefe  ;  but  imagination,  a 
more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  de- 
cides without  hefitation.    It  afcribes  the  extraordi- 
nary occurences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  in- 
vifible  beings,  and  luppofes  that  the  thunder,  the 
hurricane,  and  the  earthquake,  are  effects  of  their 
imerpofnion.     Some  fuch  confuted  notion  of  fpi- 
ritual  or  invifible  power,  fuperintending  over  thofe 
natural  calamities  which  frequently   defolate  the 
earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced- 
amono-  many  rude  nations'4.     But  befides  this,  the 
tiifafters  and  dangers  of  favage  life  are  fo  many, 
and  men  often   find  themfelves   in   fituations  fo 
formidable,    that  the  mind,   fenfible  of  its  own 
weaknefs,  has  no  refource  but  in  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  wifdom  and  power  fuperior  to  what 
is  human.  Dejected  with  calamities  which  opprefs 
him,  and  expofed  to  dangers  which  he  cannot  re- 
pel, the  favage  no  longer  relies  upon  himfelf ;  he 
feels  his  own  impotence,  and  fees  no  profpect  of 
being  extricated,  but  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
invifible  arm.     Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  na- 
tions, the  firft  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  re- 
femblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  ob- 
ject to  avert  evils  which  men  fuffer  or  dread.  The 
Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North  Americans  were 
amulets  or  charms,  which  they  imagined  to  be  of 
fuch  virtue,  as  to  preferve  the  perfons  who  repofed 

■*  See  NOTE  LX, 
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confidence  in  them  from  every  difaftrous  event,  or  B  °  °  K 
they  were  confidered  as  tutelary  fpirits,  whofe  aid 
they  might  implore  in  circumftances  of  diftrefs l. 
The  Cemis  of  the  i (landers  were  reputed  by  them 
the  authors  of  every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  hu* 
man  race ;  they  were  reprefented  under  the  mod 
frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid 
to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  appeafe  thefe 
furious  deities m.  Even  among  thofe  tribes  whofe 
religious  fyftem  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had 
formed  fome  conception  of  benevolent  beings  de- 
lighted with  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  of  ma- 
licious powers  prone  to  inflict  evil ;  iuperflition 
ftill  appears  as  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  all  its 
efforts  were  employed  to  avert  calamities.  They 
were  perfuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted 
by  the  beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bellow 
every  blefling  in  their  power,  without  felicitation 
or  acknowledgment ;  and  their  only  anxiety  was 
to  foothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind  n. 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Americans  with  refpect  to  the 
interpositions  of  invifible  agents,  and  fuch,  almoft 

I  Chailev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343,  &c.  Creuxii  Hift.  Canada 
p.  82,  &c. 

m  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  !.  p.  III.     P,  Martyr,  decad.  p.  102, 

II  Tertre,  ii.  365.  Borde,  p.  14.  State  of  Virginia,  by  a 
Native,  book  iii.  p.  32,  33.  Dumont,  i.  165.  Bancroft  Nat. 
Hifti  of  Guiana,  309. 
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B  °i  °  K  univerfally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of 
u  -,—  j  their  fupcrftitions.  Were  we  to  trace  back  the 
ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude  flate  in  which 
hiftory  firft  prefcnts  them  to  our  view,  we  fhould 
difcover  a  furprifing  refemblance  in  their  tenets 
and  practices ;  and  mould  be  convinced,  that,  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  hold  nearly  the  fame  courfe  in  their  progrefs, 
and  arrive  at  almoft  the  fame  conclufions.  The 
impreffions  of  fear  are  confpicuous  in  all  the  fyf- 
tems  of  fuperftition  formed  in  this  fituation.  And 
the  moft  exalted  notions  of  men  rife  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehenfion  of  certain  beings, 
whofe  power,  though  fupernatural,  is  limited  as 
well  as  partial. 

Remarkable  But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been 
theirniii0  longer  united,  or  have  made  greater  progrefs  in 
fjoosno.  improvement,  we  difcern  fome  feeble  pointing  to- 
wards more  juft  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the 
power  that  prefides  in  nature.  They  feem  to  per- 
ceive that  there  mult  be  fome  univerfal  caufe  to 
whom  all  things  are  indebted  for  their  being.  If 
we  may  judge  by  fome  of  their  expreflions,  they 
appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine  power  as  the 
maker  of  the  world,  and  the  difpofer  of  all  events. 
They  denominate  him  the  Great  Spirit0.  But 
thefe  ideas  are  faint  and  confofed,  and  when 
they  attempt  to  explain  them,  it  is  manifeft,  that 

°  Charlev,  N,  Fr.  iii.  343.    Sagard,  Vo.y.  du  Pays  des  Hu- 
rons,  236. 

among 
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among  them  the  word  fpirit  has  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and 
that  they  have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but 
what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to 
be  of  the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more 
excellent  than  man,  and  retail  fuch  wild  incohe- 
rent fables  concerning  their  functions  and  opera- 
tions, as  are  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
hiftory.  Even  among  thefe  tribes,  there  is  no 
eftablillied  form  of  public  worfhip;  there  are  no 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  deities ;  and 
no  minifters  peculiarly  confecrated  to  their  fervice. 
They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  feveral  fu- 
perftitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  thefe  they  have  re- 
courfe  with  a  childilh  credulity,  when  rouzed  by 
any  emergence  from  their  ufual  infenfibility,  and 
excited  to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  fuperior  beings  p. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Sydemof 
Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  other  unculti-  *  cNau 
vated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitutions  ;  and  it 
is  no  lefs  difficult  to  explain  the  caufe  of  this 
diftinction  than  of  that  which  we  have  already 
considered.  The  Sun  was  the  chief  object  of  re- 
ligious worfhip  among  the  Natchez.  In  their 
temples,  which  were  constructed  with  fome  mag- 

*  Charlcv.  N.  Fr.  HI.  345.     Colden,  i.   17. 

nificence, 
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book  nificence,  and  decorated  with  various  ornaments, 
according  to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  pre- 
ferved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  pured  emblem  or* 
their  divinity.    Minifters  were  appointed  to  watch 
and  feed  this  facred  flame.     The  firft  function  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was 
an  act  of  obeifance  to  the  Sun  •,  and  fedivals  re- 
turned at  dated  feafons,  which  were  celebrated  by 
the  whole  community  with  folemn  but  unbloody 
rites  q.     This  is  the  mod  refined  fpecies  of  fuper- 
ftition  known  in  America,  and,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  mod  natural  as  well  as  mod  feducing.     The 
Sun  is  the  apparent  fource  of  the  joy,  fertility, 
and  life,  diffufed  through  nature  •,  and  while  the 
human  mind,  in  its  early  effays  towards  inquiry, 
contemplates  and  admires  his  univerfal  and  ani- 
mating energy,  its  admiration  is  apt  to  dop  fhort 
at  what  is  vifible,  without  reaching  to  the  unfeen 
caufe  •,  and  pays  that  adoration  to  the  mod  glo- 
rious and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which  is  due 
only  to  him  who  formed  it.     As  fire  is  the  pured 
and  mod  active  of  the  elements,  and  in  fome  of 
its  qualities  and  effects  refembles  the  Sun,  it  was, 
not  improperly,  chofen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his 
powerful   operation.      The    ancient   Perfians,    a 
people  far  fuperior,  in  every  refpect,  to  that  rude 
tribe  whofe  rites  I  am  defcribing,  founded  their 
religious  fydem  on  fimilar  principles,   and  eda- 
blilhed  a  form  of  public  worfhip,  lefs  grofs  and 

q  Dumont,  i.  158,  &c.     Charlcv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  41 7.  &c  429. 
Lafiuu,  i.  167. 

i  exceptionable^ 
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exceptionable  than  that  of  any  people  deftitute  of  B  °^p  *• 
guidance  from  revelation.     This  furprifing  co-in-  v— .y— 1 
cidence  in  fentiment  between  two  nations,  in  fuch 
different  ftates   of  improvement,    is   one   of  the 
many  fingular  and  unaccountable  circumftances 
which  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  were,  likewife,  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion. Their  fyftem  of  religion  was  more  regular 
and  complete,  though  lefs  pure,  than  that  of  the 
Natchez.  They  had  temples,  altars,  priefts,  fa- 
crifices,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  which 
fuperftition  introduces  wherever  fhe  has  fully  efta- 
blifhed  her  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.  But 
the  rites  of  their  worfhip  were  cruel  and  bloody. 
They  offered  human  vi&ims  to  their  deities,  and 
many  of  their  pra&ices  nearly  refembled  the  bar- 
barous inftitutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of 
which  we  fhall  have  an  opportunity  of  confidering 
more  attentively  in  its  proper  place r. 

With  refpect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  re-  TUeir  •*" 

*  w    _  concerning 

lieion,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  the  imrror- 
ientiments  of  the  Americans  were  more  united  :  foui, 
the  human  mind,  even  when  lead  improved  and 
invigorated  by  culture,  fhrinks  from  the  thoughts 
of  diffolution,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  and 
expectation  to  a  ftate  of  future  exiftence.     This 

r  Piedrahita,  Conq.  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  17.     Herrera,  dec.  6. 
lib.  v.  c.  6. 

fentiment, 
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B  °  v  K  fenriment,  refulting  from  a  fecret  confcioufnefs  of 
its  own  dignity,  from  an  initinctive  longing  arter 
immortality,  is  univerfal,  and  may  be  deemed  na- 
tural. Upon  this,  are  founded  the  molt  exalted 
hopes  of  man  in  his  higheft  ftate  of  improvement; 
nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this  foothing 
confolation,  in  the  moft  early  and  rude  period  of 
his  progreis.  We  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one 
extremity  of  America  to  the  other.  In  fome  re- 
gions more  faint  and  obfcure,  in  others  more  per- 
fectly developed,  but  no  where  unknown.  The 
mod  uncivilized  of  its  favage  tribes  do  not  appre- 
hend death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  future  and  more  happy  ftate,  where 
they  fhall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  prefent  condition. 
This  they  figure  as  a  delightful  country,  blefied 
with  perpetual  fpring,  whofe  forells  abound  with 
game,  whofe  rivers  fwarm  with  fifh,  where  famine 
is  never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  fhall  be 
enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil.  But  as  men,  in 
forming  their  firft  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the 
invifible  world,  fuppofe  that  there  they  fhall  con- 
tinue to  feel  the  fame  defires,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  the  fame  occupations,  they  naturally  afcribe 
eminence  and  diftinction,  in  that  ftate,  to  the  fame 
qualities  and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of 
their  efteem.  The  Americans,  accordingly,  al- 
lotted the  higheft  place,  in  their  country  of  fpirits, 
to  the  fkilful  hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  fuc- 
cefsful  warrior,  and  to  fuch  as  had  tortured  the 

greateft 
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greateft  number  of  captives,  and  devoured  their  B  °  °  K 
rlefli  \    Thefe  notions  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  < — y— -i 

•r  •  r  1  fL  i   •    i       '  induce  i hem 

gave  rile  to  an  umverlal  cuitom,  which  is,  at  tobllry 
once,  the  flrongeft  evidence  that  the  Americans  "™£\£*' 
believe  in  a  future  ftate,  and  the  bed  illullration  dead- 
of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they  imagine, 
that  the  dead  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world 
whither  they  are  gone,  that  their  friends  may  not 
enter  upon  it  defencelefs  and  unprovided,  they 
bury  with  them  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other 
weapons  ufed  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  depofit  in 
their  tombs  the  fkins  or  (tuffs  of  which  they  make 
garments,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  venifon,  domeflic 
utenfils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned  among  the  ne- 
cefTaries  in  their  fimple  mode  of  life '.  In  fome 
provinces,  upon  the  deceafe  of  a  cazique  or  chief, 
a  Certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites, 
and  of  his  (laves,  were  put  to  death,  and  interred 
together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with 
the  fame  dignity  in  his  future  ftation,  and  be 
waited  upon  by  the  fame  attendants  u.     This  per- 

s  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  222.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  351,  &c. 
De  la  Potheric,  ii.  4-,  &c.  iii.  5. 

1  Chronica  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  28.  Sagard,  288.  Creux. 
Hid.  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochefurt.  Hift.  des  Antilles,  568. 
Biet,  391.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  44.  iii.  8.  Blanco,  Converf. 
de  Piritu,  p.  35. 

■  Dumont,  Louifiane,  i.  208,  &c.  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  3* 
Gomara,  Hift.  Gen.  c.  28.  P.  Mart,  decad.  304.  Charlev. 
N.  Fr.  iii.  421.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  P.  Melchior 
Hernandez,  Memor.  de  Chiriqui.  Coll.  Orig.  Papers,  i. 
Chron.  de  Cieca  de  .Leon,  c.  33. 

Vol.  II,  N  fuafion 
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book  fuafion  is  fo  deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the  de- 
*  i  ceafed  perfon's  retainers  offer  themfelves  as  volun- 
tary victims,  and  court  the  privilege  of  accompa- 
nying their  departed  matter,  as  an  high  diftinction. 
It  has  been  found  difficult,  on  fome  occafions,  to 
fet  bounds  to  this  enthufiairn  of  affectionate  duty, 
and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader 
to  fuch  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to 
fpare  \ 

superftkion  Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  unci- 
"hhltvt-  vilized  nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  obfervances 
tion"  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  ads  of  religion, 

have  no  connection  with  devotion,  but  proceed 
from  a  fond  defire  of  prying  into  futurity.  The 
human  mind  is  mod  apt  to  feel,  and  to  difcover 
this  vain  curiofity,  when  its  own  powers  are  mod 
feeble  and  uninformed.  Aftonilhed  with  occur- 
rences, of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the 
caufe,  it  naturally  fancies  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  myfterious  and  wonderful  in  their  origin. 
Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  difcern 
the  iffue  or  the  confluences,  it  has  recourfe  to 
other  means  of  difcovering  them,  than  the  exercife 
of  its  own  fagacity.  Wherever  fuperftition  is  fo 
eftablimed  as  to  form  a  regular  fyftem,  this  defire 
of  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity  is  con- 
nected with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious 
act.    Priefts,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  pretend 

*  See  NOTE  LXL 

to 
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to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.     They  are  the  only  B  °  °  K 

foothfayers,  augurs,   and   magicians,  who  profefs  ■— .  -,—■** 
the  facred  and  important  art  of  dilclofing  what  is 
hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  venera-  Thls^part- 

r  .  ,.  ill  ment  be- 

tion  to  any  iupenntending  povver,  and  who  have  no  iongsto 
eftablifhed  rites  or  minitters  of  religion,  their  cu-  riaen",pb,fl" 
riofity  to  difcover  what  is  future  and  unknown  is 
cherifhed   by   a  different   principle,    and  derives 
ftrength  from  another  alliance.     As  the  difeafes  of 
men,  in  the  favage  ftate,  are  like  thofe  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  few  but  extremely  violent,  their  im- 
patience under  what  they  fuffer,  and  folicitude  for 
the  recovery  of  health,  foon  infpired  them  with 
extraordinary  reverence  for  fuch  as  pretended  to 
underftand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  their  fudden  and  fatal  effects. 
Thefe  ignorant  pretenders,    however,    were  fuch 
utter  ftrangers    to    the   ftructure    of  the  human 
frame,  as   to  be  equally   unacquainted  with  the 
caufes  of  its  diforders,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they    will  terminate.     Superftition,  mingled   fre- 
quently with  fome  portion  of  craft,  fupplied  what 
they  wanted  in  fcience,     They  imputed  the  origin 
of  difeafes  to  fupernatural  influence,  and  prefcribed 
or  performed  a  variety  of  myfterious  rites,  which 
they  gave  out  to  be  of  power  fufficient  to  remove 
the  mod  dangerous  and  inveterate  maladies.    The 
credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to 
uninformed  men,   favoured  the   deception,    and 

N  2  prepared 
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B  ^Jy?  K  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  thofe  impoftors. 
Among  favages,  their  firit  phyficians  are  a  kind  of 
conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boalt  that  they  know 
what  is  pad,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come. 
Incantations,  forcery,  and  mummeries  of  diverfe 
kinds,  no  lefs  (Irange  than  frivolous,  are  the 
means  which  they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary 
caules  of  malignity  y  j  and  relying  upon  the  effi- 
cacy of  thefe,  they  predict  with  confidence  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus 
fuperftition,  in  its  earlieft  form,  flowed  from  the  fc- 
licitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  prefent  dif- 
trefs,  not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him 
in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted  on 
medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  firft,  and 
molt  intelligent  hiftorians  of  America,  was  (truck 
with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
that  of  phyfic,  among  the  people  of  Hifpaniolaz. 
But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The  Alexis,  the 
PiayaSy  the  Autmoins,  or  whatever  was  the  diftin- 
o-uifhing  name  of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in 
other  parts  of  America,  were  all  the  phyficians  of 
their  refpective  tribes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Buhitos  of  Hifpaniola.  As  their  function  led  them 
to  apply  to  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled  by 
ficknefs,  and  as  they  found  it,  in  that  fealon  of 
dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary 
fears,  or  amufed  with  vain  hopes,  they  eafily  in- 

y  P.  Mekh.  Hernandez,  Memorial  de  Cheriqui.     Colled. 
Orig.  Pap.  i. 

*  Ovkdo,  lib.  v.  c.  i, 

duced 
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duced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  B  °  ' °  K 
virtue  of  their  fpells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  <-,— v-  ui 
predictions a.  -, 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  fu-  G'a<to»»y 

,  ii-  •  •  extends. 

pernatural  p:j\ver  and  dilcernment  in  one  lnltance, 
they  have  a  propenfity  to  admit  it  in  others.  The 
Americans  did  not  long  fuppofe  the  efficacy  of 
conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one  fubject.  They 
had  recourfe  to  it  in  every  fituation  of  danger  or 
diftrefs.  When  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly 
difaftrous,  when  they  met  with  unforefeen  disap- 
pointments in  hunting,  when  inundations  or 
drought  threatened  their  crops  with  deftruction, 
they  called  upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  in- 
cantations, in  order  to  difcover  the  cauies  of  thofe 
calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their 
iiTucb.  Their  confidence  in  this  delufive  art  gra- 
dually increafed,  and  manitefled  itlelf  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  about  to  enter  upon  any  tran faction  of 
moment,  every  individual  regularly  confulted  the 
ibrcerer,  depended  upon  his  instructions  to  extri- 
cate him  from  the  former,  and  to  direct  his  con- 
duct in  the  latter.  Even  among  the  rudeft  tribes 
in  America,    fuperftition    appears   in   this  form, 

a  Herrera,  dec  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  4..  0/bc>me,  Coll.  ii.  85o. 
Damoiit,  i.  169,  &c.  Cliarlet/.  N.  Fr.  iii.  361.  364,  5:c. 
Lawfon,  N.  Ca  ol.  214.  Ribas,  Triumph,  p.  17.  Biei,  580. 
Dc  la  Potlierie,  ii.  35,  &c. 

b  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3.  Dumonf,  i.  173.  Fernand.  Re- 
lac.  de  los  Chiquit.  p.  40.     Lo%ano,  ^,4.     Margrave,  2-9. 

N  3  and 
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b  oo  k  ancj  divination  is  an  art  in  high  efteem.    Long  be* 

t „,  y*,— ;  fore  man  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  a  deity 

as  infpires  reverence  and  leads  to  adoration,  we 
obferve  him  ftretching  out  a  prefumptuous  hand 
to  draw  afide  that  vtil  with  which  providence 
kindly  conceals  its  purpofes  from  human  know- 
ledge •,  and  we  find  him  labouring,  with  fruitlefs 
anxiety,  to  penetrate  into  the  myfteries  of  the  di- 
vine adminiftration.  To  difcern,  and  to  worfhip  a 
fuperintending  power,  is  an  evidence  of  the  en- 
largement and  maturity  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing-,  a  vain  defire  of  prying  into  futurity,  is  the 
error  of  its  infancy,  and  a  proof  of  its  weaknefs. 

From  this  weaknefs  proceeded  likewife  the 
faith  of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  obfervation 
of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  fuppofe  to 
be  indications  of  future  events,  and  if  any  one 
of  thefe  prognoftics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they 
inftantty  abandon  the  purfuit  of  thofe  meafures  on 
which  they  are  moft  eagerly  bentc. 

peuched  VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of 
the  uncultivated  nations  of  America,  we  muft  not 
pafs  unobferved  fome  fingular  cuftoms,  which, 
though  univerfal  and  characteriftic,  could  not  be 
reduced,   with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles 

c  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262.  353.  Stadius,  ap.  de  Bry,  iiz. 
?20.  Creuxij  Hid.  Canad.  F4.  Techo,  Hill,  of  Parag. 
Church.  Coll.  vi.  37.     De  la  Potherie,  iii.  6. 
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into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiry  concernin 
their  manners. 

Amoxg  favages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  J«*e  tf 
love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  paffion.  As  a 
great  part  of  their  time  languiflies  away  in  indo- 
lence, without  any  occupation  to  rouze  or  intereft 
them,  they  delight  univerfally  in  a  paftime  which 
calls  forth  the  acuve  powers  of  their  nature  into 
exercife.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  vifited 
America,  were  aftonimed  at  the  fondnefs  of  the 
natives  for  dancing,  and  beheld  with  wonder  a 
people,  cold  and  unaoimated  in  moft  of  their 
other  purfuits,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  them- 
felves  with  ardour,  as  often  as  this  favourite 
amufement  recurred.  Among  them,  indeed, 
dancing  ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amufe- 
ment. It  is  a  ferious  and  important  occupation, 
which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or 
private  life.  If  any  intercourfe  be  necetfary  be- 
tween two  American  tribes,  the  ambafladors  of 
the  one  approach  in  a  folemn  dance,  and  prefent 
the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace;  the  fachems 
of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  fame  ceremony  d. 
If  war  is  denounced  againft  an  enemy,  it  is  by 
a  dance,  expreffive  of  the  refentment  which  they 
feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  meditate e. 
If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeafed,  or 

d  De  la  Potherie  Hift.  Ji.  17,  &c.     Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii\  zn. 
297.     La  Hontan.  i.  100.  137.     Hennepin.  Decou.  149,  &c. 
c  CharlevN.  Fr.  iii.  298.     Lafitau,  i.  523. 
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book  their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated;  if  they  rejoice 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a 
friend  c,  they  have  d-ances  appropriated  to  each  of 
thefe  fituations,  and  fuited  to  the  different  len- 
timents  with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a 
perlon  is  indilpofed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the 
moll  effectual  means  of  rertoring  him  to  health; 
and  if  he  himfelf  cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  fych 
an  exercile,  the  phyfician  or  conjurer  performs  it 
in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could 
be  transferred  to  his  patient d. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  fome  action  •„ 
and  though  the  mufic  by  which  they  are  regulated 
is  extremely  fimple  and  tireibme  to  the  ear  by  its 
dull  monotony,  fome  of  their  dances  appear  won- 
derfully expreffive  and  animated.  The  war  dance 
is,  perhaps,  the  molt  linking.  It  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The 
departure  of  the  warriors  from  their  village,  their 
march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  caution  with 
which  they  encamp,  the  addrefs  with  which  they 
ftation  fome  of  their  party  in  ambufh,  the  manner 
of  furprifing  the  enemy,  the  noife  and  ferocity  of 
the  combat,  the  fcalping  of  thofe  who  are  flain, 
the  feizing  of  prifoners,  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  conquerors,  and  the  torture  of  the  victims,  are 
fgccefiively  exhibited.    The  performers  enter  with 

*  Joutel,  343,     Gomara,  Hill.  Gen.  c.  196. 

'  Denys  Hift.  Nat,  189,     Bjickell,  372.    De  la  Potherie, 
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fuch  enthufiaftic  ardour  into  their  feveral  parts,  book 

their  geftures,  their  countenance,  their  voice,  are  \ ^Z— » 

fo  wild  and  fo  well  adapted  to  their  various  fitua- 
tions,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
a  mimic  fcene,  or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear 
and  horror  c. 

But  however  expreffive  fome  of  the  American 
dances  may  be,  there  is  one  circumftance  in  them 
remarkable,  and  connected  with  the  character  of 
the  race.  The  fongs,  the  dances,  the  amufements 
of  other  nations,  expreffive  of  the  fentiments  which 
animate  their  hearts,  are  often  adapted  to  difplay 
or  excite  that  fenfibility  which  mutually  attaches 
the  fexes.  Among  fome  people,  fuch  is  the  ardour 
of  this  pafiion,  that  love  is  almoft  the  fole  object 
of  feftivity  and  joy  j  and  as  rude  nations  are 
ftrangers  to  delicacy,  and  unaccuftomed  to  dif- 
guife  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are 
often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the 
Calenda,  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  r  -,  and  fuch  the  feats  of  the  dancing 
girls,  which  the  Afiatics  contemplate  with  fo 
much  avidity  of  defire.  But,  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, more  cold  and  indifferent  to  their  females, 
from  caufes  which  I  have  already  explained,  the 
paffion  of  love  mingles  but  little  with  their  fcfti- 

e  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  116.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  297.  La- 
fitau,  i.   523. 

f  Adanfon,  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  iii.  287.  Labat,  Voyages, 
iv,  ^63.  Sloane,  Hift  Nac.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p,  48.  Fenain. 
Defcript.  de  Surin.  i.  p.  139. 
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B  °y°  K  vals  and  paftimes.  Their  fongs  and  dances  arc 
* — y— j  moftly  folemn  and  martial,  they  are  connected 
with  fome  of  the  ferious  and  important  affairs  of 
life f,  and  having  no  relation  to  love  or  gallantry, 
are  feldom  common  to  the  two  fexes,  but  exe- 
cuted by  the  men  and  women  apart e.  If,  on 
fome  occafions,  the  women  are  permitted  to  join 
in  the  feftival,  the  character  of  the  entertainment 
is  (till  the  fame,  and  no  movement  or  gefture  is 
expreffive  of  attachment,  or  encourages  fami- 
liarity  h. 

Piffion  for  An  immoderate  love  of  play,  efpecially  at  games 
of  hazard,  which  feems  to  be  natural  to  all  people  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  occupations  of  regular  induftry, 
is  likewife  univerfal  among  the  Americans.  The 
fame  caufes,  which  fo  often  prompt  perfons  at 
their  eafe  in  civilized  life  to  have  recourfe  to  this 
paftime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  favage.  The 
former  are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do 
not  feel  the  neceffity  of  it,  and  as  both  are  un- 
employed, they  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is 
of  power  to  ftir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence 
the  Americans,  who  at  other  times  are  fo  indiffe- 
rent, fo  phlegmatic,  fo  filent,  and  fo  difinterefted, 

f  Defcrip.  of  N.  France.  O/borne,  Coll.  ii.  8^3.  Charlev. 
N.  Fr.  iii.  84. 

R  Wafer's  Account  of  Ifthmus,  &c.  169.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry, 
iii.  177.  Lozano,  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  149.  Herrera.  dec.  2.. 
lib.  vii.  c.  8.  dec.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  4.     See  N  OTE  LXIf. 

h  Barrere,  Fr.  Equin.  p.  191. 
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as  foon  as  they  engage  in  play  become  rapacious,  book 
impatient,  noify,  and  almolt  frantic  with  eager-  u— v-— ' 
nefs.  Their  furs,  their  domeftic  utenfils,  their 
clothes,  their  arms,  are  flaked  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  when  all  is  loft,  high  as  their  fenfe  of 
independence  is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  defpair  or 
of  hope,  they  will  often  rifk  their  perfonal  liberty 
upon  a  fmgle  caft  J.  Among  feveral  tribes,  fuch 
gaming  parties  frequently  recur,  and  become  their 
molt  acceptable  entertainment  at  every  great  fefti- 
val.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of 
thofe  paflions  which  are  moil  vigorous,  frequently 
lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  (Irengthen  this  fa- 
vourite inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  prefcribe  a  folemn  match  at  play,  as  one 
of  the  moft  efficacious  methods  of  appealing  their 
gods,  or  of  reiloring  the  fick  to  health k. 

From  caufes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  render  them  and  for 

/•        i        r       i  1  a  ii      drinking. 

fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  ad- 
dicted to  drunkennefs.  It  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  firft  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  difcover 
fome  compofition  of  an  intoxicating  quality  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  nation  lb  rude,  or  fo  deftitute 
of  invention,  as  not  to  have  mcceeded  in  this  fatal 
refearch.  The  moft  barbarous  of  the  American 
tribes  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this 
art  i  and   even  thofe  which  are   fo   deficient   in 

»  Charlev.   N.  Fr.  iii.  261.   318.      La/uau,   ii.    338,  &c 
Ribas,  Triumf.   13.     Brickell,  33$. 
k  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262. 
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book  knowledge,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  giving  an  inebriating  ftrength  to  liquors  by  fer- 
mentation, can  accomplifh  the  fame  end  by  other 
means.  The  people  of  the  idands,  of  North 
America,  and  of  California,  ufed,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  cer- 
tain inftrument  into  the  noftrils,  the  fumes  of 
which  afcending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  the 
tranfports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication  m.  In  almoft 
every  other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives 
polTeffed  the  art  of  extracting  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  fame 
fubftances  which  they  convert  into  bread.  The 
operation  by  which  they  effect  this,  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  common  one  of  brewing,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  place  of  yeft,  they  ufe  a 
naufeous  infufion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  or 
manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The  faliva  ex- 
cites a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not 
difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  when  fwallowed  in 
large  quantities,  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality n. 
This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Americans, 
which  they  diftinguifh  by  various  names,  and  for 
which  they  feel  fuch  a  violent  and  infatiable  de- 
fire,  as  it  is  not  eafy  either  to  conceive  or  defcribe. 
Among  polifhed  nations,  where  a  fucceffion  of  va- 
rious functions  and  amulements  keeps  the  mind  in 

m  Qviedo,  HM.  ap.  R^muf.  iii.  113.    Venegas,  j.  &$.    Nau* 
fragde  Obeca  de  Vuca,  cap,  26.     See  N  OTE  LXill. 
*  Stadius  ap.  de  J3ry,  iii.  111.     Lery,  ibid.  175. 
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continual  occupation,  the  defire  for  ftrong  drink  book 
is  regulated,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  climate, 
and  increaies  or  diminifhes  according  to  the  va- 
riations of  its  temperature.  In  warm  regions,  the 
delicate  and  fenfibie  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  require  the  ftimulation  of  fermented  liquors. 
In  colder  countries,  the  conftitution  of  the  natives, 
more  robufl:  and  more  fluggifh,  Hands  in  need  of 
generous  liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But 
among  favages,  the  defire  of  fomething  that  is  of 
power  to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fituation  the  fame. 
All  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  fome 
frnall  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whether 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its 
more  temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder 
fate  in  the  fevere  climates  towards  its  northern  or 
fouthern  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  undef 
the  dominion  of  this  appetite".  Such  a  fimilarity 
of  tafte,  among  people  in  fuch  different  fituations, 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  fome  moral 
caufe,  and  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  effect  of 
any  phyfical  or  constitutional  want.  While  en- 
gaged in  war  or  in  the  chafe,  the  favage  is  often 
in  the  molt  interefting  fituations,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  nature  are  rouzed  to  the  moft  vigor- 
ous exertions.  But  thofe  animating  fcenes  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long  intervals  of  repofe,  during  which 

•  Gumilla,  i.  257.  LozanoDefcrip.de  Gran  Chaco,  56* 
103.  Ribas,  8,  Ulloa,  i.  249.  337.  Marchais,  i\r.  436. 
Fernandez  Million,  de  las  Chiquet.  35.  Barrere,  p.  203. 
Blanco  Converf'.  de  Piritu,  31, 

the 
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B  °v°  K  tne  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of 
fufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  atten- 
tion.    He  languifhes  and  mopes  in  this  feafon  of 
indolence.    The  pofture  of  his  body  is  an  emblem 
of  the  ftate  of  his  mind.     In  one  climate,  cower- 
ing   over    the    fire    in    his    cabin ;    in    another, 
ftretched  under  the  made  of  fome  tree,  he  dofes 
away  his  time  in  deep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyleis 
inactivity,  not  far  removed  from  it.     As  ftrono- 
liquors  awake  him   from   this   torpid  ftate,  give 
a  brifker  motion   to  his  fpirits,  and  enliven  him 
more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gaming, 
his  love  of  them  is  exceffive.     A  favage,  when 
not  engaged  in  action,  is  a  penfive  melancholy  ani- 
mal ;  but  as  foon  as  he  taftes,  or  has  a  profpect  of 
tailing,  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay 
and  frolicfome  p.     Whatever   be   the  occafion  or 
pretext,    on  which  the  Americans  afiemble,    the 
meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many  of 
their  feftivals  have  no  other  object,  and  they  wel- 
come the  return  of  them  with  tranfports  of  joy. 
As  they  are  not  accuftomed  to  reftrain  any  appe- 
tite, they  let  no  bounds  to  this.     The  riot  often 
continues  without  intermiffion  feveral  days  -,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their  excefs, 
they  never  ceafe  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop 
of  liquor  remains.     The  perlbns  of  greateft  emi^ 
nence,  the  moft  diftinguifhed   warriors,  and  the 
chiefs  moft  renowned  for  their  wifdom,  have  no 


p  Meleiuiez  Tcfore?.  Verdad.  iii.  369. 
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greater  command  of  themfelres  than  the  mod:  ob-  B  °IVP  K 

fcure  membtr  of  the  community.  Their  eagernefs 
for  prefent  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its 
fatal  confequences  •,  and  thofe  very  men,  who,  in 
other  fituations,  feem  to  poflefs  a  force  of  mind 
more  than  human,  are  in  this  inltance  inferior  to 
children  in  forefight,  as  well  as  confideration,  and 
mere  flaves  of  brutal  appetite q.  When  their  paf- 
fions,  naturally  ftrong,  are  heightened  and  in- 
inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty  of  the  mod 
enormous  outrages,  and  the  feftivity  feldom  con- 
cludes without  deeds  of  violence,  or  bloodflied r. 

But,  amidft  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one 
circumftance  remarkable  •,  the  women,  in  moft  of 
the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  it s.  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to 
ferve  it  about  to  the  guefts,  and  to  take  care  of 
their  hufoands  and  friends,  when  their  reafon  is 
overpowered.  This  exclufion  of  the  women  from 
an  enjoyment  fo  highly  valued  by  favages,  may  be 
juftly  confidered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and 
as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  New  World.  The 
people  of  North  America,  when  firft  difcovered, 
were  not  acquainted  wich  any  intoxicating  drink  •, 
but  as  the  Europeans  early  found  it  their  interelt 
to  fupply  them  with  fpirituous  liquors,  drunken* 

<J  Ribas,  9.     Ulloa,  i.  338. 

r  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  178,     Torquemada  Mond,  Ind.  i.  335. 

•  See  NOTE  LXIV. 
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B  ^y0  K  ne^"s  f°on   became   as  univerfal   among  them    as 

i..-,-    ,>  among  their  countrymen  to  the  fouth  ;  and  their 

women   having  acquired    this  new  tafle,  indulge 

it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the 

men1. 

Put  to  death  IT  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
and  in-  cuftoms  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travel- 
lers in  America  •,  but  I  cannot  omit  one  feemingly 
as  lingular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or 
labour  under  any  diftemper  which  their  (lender 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove, 
they  cut  (hort  their  days  with  a  violent  hand, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  fup- 
porting  and  tending  them.  This  practice  pre- 
vailed among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part 
of  the  continent,  from  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the 
river  De  la  Plata  •,  and  however  (hocking  it 
may  be  to  thofe  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  at- 
tachment, which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are  apt  to 
confider  as  congenial  with  our  frame,  the  con- 
dition of  man  in  the  favage  flare  leads  and  recon- 
ciles him  to  it.  The  fame  hardfhips  and  difficulty 
of  procuring  fubfiftence,  which  deter  favages,  in 
fome  cafes,  from  rearing  their  children,  prompt 
them  to  deftroy  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  de- 
clining (late  of  the  one  is  as  helplcfs  as  the  infancy 
of  the  other.     The  former  are  no  lefs  unable  than 

t  Hutchinfon  Hift.  of  Mafiachuf.  469,      Lafitau,  il.    125. 
SagarJ,  146. 
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the  latter  to  perform  the  functions  that  belong  to  a 
warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  thofe  various  1-  ■  v-  ■  ' 
diftreffes  in  which  favages  are  fo  often  involved, 
by  their  own  want  of  forefight  and  induftry. 
Their  relations  feel  this,  and,  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  or  weakneffes  of  others,  their 
impatience  under  an  additional  burden  prompts 
them  to  extinguifh  that  life  which  they  find  it 
difficult  to  fuftain.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed 
of  cruelty,  but  as  an  aft  of  mercy.  An  Ameri- 
can, broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  confcious 
that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  thofe 
around  him,  places  himfelf  contentedly  in  his 
grave  i  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or 
neareft  relations  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the 
blow  inflicted,  which  releafes  him  for  ever  from 
the  forrows  of  life u. 

IX.  After  contemplating;  the  rude  American  Geneni 

*  °  eftimate  of 

tribes  in  fuch  various  lights,  after  taking  a  view  their  cha- 
of  their  cuftoms  and  manners  from  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ftations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  ge- 
neral eftimate  of  their  character,  compared  with 
that  of  more  poliflbed  nations.  A  human  being, 
as  he  comes  originally  from  the  hand  of  nature,  is 
every  where  the  fame.  At  his  firft  appearance  in 
the  date  of  infancy,  whether  it  be  among  the  rudeft 
favages,  or  in  the  mod  civilized  fociety,  we  can 

u  Cafiani  Hiftor.  de  N.  Reyno  de  Gran.  p.  300.    Pifo,  p.  6. 
Ellis  Voy.  191.     Gumilla,  i.  333. 
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B  °  °  K  difcern  no  quality  which  marks  any  diftinction  or 
fuperiority.  The  capacity  of  improvement  feems 
to  be  the  fame  ;  and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards 
acquire,  as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  meafure, 
upon  the  (late  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed, 
To  this  (late  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  it- 
fclf,  and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture. 
In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accuftoms  a 
human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which 
thefe  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers  are  called 
forth.  According  to  the  connections  which  it 
eftablifhes  between  him  and  the  reft  of  his  fpe- 
cies,  the  affections  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is 
only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle,  that  we 
can  difcover  what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every 
different  period  of  his  progrefs. 

i.yciieauai  If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure  the 
attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  (late  by 
this  ftandard,  we  mall  find,  according  to  an  ob- 
fervation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  man  mull  be  extremely  limited 
in  their  operations.  They  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  fphere  of  what  he  deems  neceflary  for  fup- 
pl'ying  his  own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  fome  re- 
lation to  thefe,  neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor 
is  the  object  of  his  inquiries.  But  however  nar- 
row the  bounds  may  be  within  which  the  know- 
ledge of  a  favage  is  circumlcribed,  he  pofTciTes 
thoroughly  that  fmall  portion  which  he  has  at- 
tained* 


powers. 
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tained.  It  was  not  communicated  to  him  by  for- 
mal inftruction ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  fpeculation  and  curiofity  •,  it  is  the  re- 
fult  of  his  own  obfervation,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
experience,  and  accommodated  to  his  condition 
and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  oc- 
cupations of  war  or  hunting,  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  in  difficult  and  perilous  fituations,  from  which 
the  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  muft  extricate  him. 
He  is  frequently  engaged  in  meafures,  where  every 
ftep  depends  upon  his  own  ability  to  decide,  where 
he  muft  rely  folely  upon  his  own  penetration  to 
difcern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  expofed,  and 
upon  his  own  wifdom  in  providing  againft  them. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercifed  and  p0';^ai 

talents. 

improved  by  fuch  exertions,  much  political  wif- 
dom is  laid  to  be  difplayed  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  their  fmall  communities.  The  council  of 
old  men  in  an  American  tribe,  deliberating  upon 
its  interefts,  and  determining  with  refpect  to  peace 
or  war,  hag  been  compared  to  the  fenate  in  more 
polifhed  republics.  The  proceedings  of  the  for- 
mer, we  are  told,  are  often  no  lefs  formal  and  fa- 
gacious  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  Great  political 
wifdom  is  exhibited  in  pondering  the  various  mea- 
fures propofed,  and  in  balancing  their  probable 
advantages,  againft  the  evils  of  which  they  may 
be  productive.  Much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are 
employed  by  the  leaders,  who  afpire  at  acquiring 
fuch  confidence  with  their  countrymen,  as  to  have 

O  2  an 
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B  °iVP  K  an  afcendant  in  thofe  aflfemblies x.  But,  among 
favage  tribes,  the  field  for  difplaying  political  ta- 
lents cannot  be  extenfive.  Where  the  idea  of  pri- 
vate property  is  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  ju- 
rifdiction  is  eftablifhed,  there  is  hardly  any  func- 
tion of  internal  government  to  exercife.  Where 
there  is  no  commerce,  and  fcarcely  any  intercourfe 
among  feparate  tribes ;  where  enmity  is  impla- 
cable, and  hoftilities  are  carried  on  almoft  without 
intermiffion  •,  there  will  be  few  points  of  public 
concern  to  adjuft  with  their  neighbours  •,  and  that 
department  of  their  affairs  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated foreign,  cannot  be  fo  intricate  as  to  require 
any  refined  policy  in  conducting  it.  Where  in- 
dividuals are  fo  thoughtlefs  and  improvident  as 
feldom  to  take  effectual  precautions  for  felf-pre- 
fervation,  it  is  vain  to  expect:  that  public  mea- 
fures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the 
contemplation  of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius 
of  favages  to  act  from  the  impulfe  of  prefent  paf- 
fion.  They  have  neither  forefight  nor  temper  to 
form  complicated  arrangements  with  refpect  to 
their  future  conduct.  The  confultations  of  the 
Americans,  indeed,  are  fo  frequent,  and  their 
negociations  are  fo  many  y,  and  fo  long  protracted, 
as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  afpect 
of  wifdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  lb  much  to  the 
depth  of  their  fchemes,  as  to  the  coldnefs  and 


*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  269,  &c. 
y  See  NOTE  LXV. 
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phlegm  of  their  temper,  which  renders  them  flow  B  °JV°  K 

in   determining 2.     If  we   except   the   celebrated  1 r— » 

league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada 
into  a  federal  republic,  which  mail  be  confidered 
in  its  proper  place,  we  can  difcern  few  fuch 
traces  of  political  wifdom,  among  the  rude  Ame- 
rican tribes,  as  difcover  any  great  degree  of  fore- 
fighc  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities.  Even 
among  them,  we  fliall  find  public  meafures  more 
frequently  directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of 
their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience  and 
wifdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate  D«ere.e  <* 
is  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  it  has  a  tendency  likewife,  in  fome  refpects, 
to  check  the  exercife  of  affection,  and  to  render 
the  heart  contracted.  The  ftrongeft  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  a  favage  is  a  fenfe  of  his  own  independ- 
ence. He  has  facrificed  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  his 
natural  liberty  by  becoming  a  member  of  fociety, 
that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fole  matter 
of  his  own  actions a.  He  often  takes  his  refo- 
lutions  alone,  without  confulting,  or  feeling  any 
connection  with  the  perfons  around  him.  In  many 
of  his  operations,  he  Hands  as  much  detached 
from  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  as  if  he  had  formed 
no  union  with  them.     Confcious  how  little  he  de~ 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  271. 

3  Fernandez  Miffion.  de  los  Chiquic.  35. 
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book  psnds  upon  other  men,   he  is  apt  to  view  them 
,_     '     ,  with  a  carelefs  indifference.    Even  the  force  of  his 
mind  contributes  to  increafe  this  unconcern,  and 
as  he  looks   not  beyond  himielf  in   deliberating 
with  refpect  to  the  part  which  he  mould  act,  his 
folicitude  about  the  confequences  of  it  feldom  ex- 
tends farther.     He   purfues  his  own   career,  and 
indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring  or  re- 
garding whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  of- 
fenfive  to  others,  whether  they  may  derive  bene- 
fit, or  receive  hurt  from  it.    Hence  the  ungovern- 
able caprice  of  favages,    their  impatience   under 
any  fpecies  of  reftraint,  their  inability  to  fupprefs 
or  moderate  any  inclination,  the  fcorn  or  neglect 
with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  eftima- 
tion  of  themfelves,  and  their  contempt  of  other 
men.     Among  them,  the  pride  of  independence 
produces  almoft  the  fame  efftcls  with  interefted- 
nefs  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  it  refers 
every  thing  to  a  man  himfelf,  and  renders  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  wifhes  the  meafure  and  end 
of  conduct. 

Hardnefsof  To  the  fame  caufe  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility,  remarkable  in  all 
favage  nations.  Their  minds,  rouzed  only  by 
ilrong  emotions,  are  little  fufceptible  of  gentle, 
delicate,  or  tender  affections b.  Their  union  is  lb 
incomplete,  that  each  individual  acts  as  if  he  re- 

b  Charltv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3C9. 
7  tained 
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tained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and  undiini- 
nilhed.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon  him,  or  any  v. — <— 
beneficial  fervice  is  performed  on  his  account,  he 
receives  it  with  much  fatisfaction,  becaufe  it  con- 
tributes to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this  fentiment  ex- 
tends not  beyond  himfelf,  it  excites  no  fenfe  of 
obligation,  he  neither  feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks 
of  making  any  return  \  Even  among  perfons  the 
mod  clofely  connected,  there  is  little  correfpond- 
ence  or  exchange  of  thofe  good  offices  which 
Jtrengthen  attachment,  mollify  the  heart,  and 
fweeten  the  intercourfe  of  life.  Their  high  ideas 
of  independence  nourifh  a  fullen  referve,  which 
keeps  them  at  a  diitance  from  each  other.  The 
neareft  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any 
demand,  or  to  folicit  any  fervice  d,  left  it  mould 
be  confidered  by  the  ether  as  impofing  a  burden, 
or  laying  a  reftraint  upon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  infei.nb;- 

llty, 

hard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domeftic  life,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  connection  between  hufband  and  wife, 
as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its 
effects  are  no  lefs  conlpicuous,  in  the  performance 
of  thofe  mutual  offices  of  tendernefs  which  the  in- 
firmities of  our  nature  frequently  exact.  Among 
fome  tribes,  when  any  of  their  number  are  feized 
with  a  diftemper,  they  are  generally  abandoned  by 

■  O.viedo  Hilt,  lib.  xvi.  c.  2.     See  NOTE  LXVl. 
*  De  ia  Pothcric,  iii.  28. 
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b  o  o  k  a]}  around  them,  who,  carelefs  of  their  recovery, 
i^  ■,-  .<  fly  in  the  utmott  confternation  from  the  fuppofed 
danger  of  infection*.  But  even  where  they  are 
not  thus  deferted,  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little 
confolation.  No  look  of  fympathy,  no  foothing 
expreflions,  no  officious  fervices,  contribute  to  al- 
leviate or  to  make  them  forget  their  fufferingsf. 
Their  neareil  relations  will  often  refufe  to  fubmit 
to  the  fmalleft  inconveniency,  or  to  part  with  the 
leaft  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tend  to  their  ac- 
commodation or  relief5.  So  little  is  the  breaft  of 
a  favage  fufceptible  of  thofe  fentiments  which 
prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention  which  miti- 
gates diftrefs,  that,  in  fome  provinces  of  America, 
the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necefiary  to  inforce 
the  common  duties  of  humanity  by  pofitive  laws, 
and  to  oblige  hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  take  care  of 
each  other  during  their  ficknefsh.  The  fame 
harlhnefs  of  temper  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in 
their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to 
their  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  Europe,  the 
North  Americans  had  fome  tame  dogs,  which  ac- 
companied them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  and 

e  Lettre  de  P.  Cataneo  ap,  Muratori  Chriftian,  i,  309. 
Tertre,  ii.  410.  Lozano,  100.  Herrera,  dec. +•  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.     Falkner's  Dcfcripr.  of  Patagonia,  98. 

f  Gumill2,  i.  329.     Lozano,   ico. 

s  Garcia  Crigen,  &c.  90.     Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  viii.    c.  5. 

k  Cogulludo  Hift.  de  Yucathan,  p.  300. 
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ferved  them  with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  pecu-  B  °°  K 
culiar  to  the  fpecies.  But,  inftead  of  that  fond 
attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  to- 
wards thofe  ufeful  companions  of  his  toils,  they 
requite  their  fervices  with  neglect,  feldom  feed, 
and  never  carefs  them1.  In  other  provinces,  the 
Americans  have  become  acquainted  with  the  do- 
meftic  animals  of  Europe,  and  avail  themfelves 
of  their  fervice ;  but  it  is  univerfally  obferved 
that  they  always  treat  them  hardily  k,  and  never 
employ  any*  method  either  for  breaking  or  ma- 
naging them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  favage  date, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human  fpecies, 
or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognize 
the  fame  character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a 
mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  regu- 
lated by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention 
or  fenfibility  to  the  fentimencs  and  feelings  of  the 
beings  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  favage  Tacitur, 
(late  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  mould  not 
have  thought  it  neceflary  to  mention  what  may  be 
deemed  its  leflfer  defects,  if  the  character  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not  often  more 
diftinctly  marked  by  circumftances  apparently  tri- 

1  Charlcv.   N.   Fr.    iii.   119.  337. 
k  UlloaNotic.  American.  312. 
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book  vja]  than  by  thofe  of  greater  moment.  A  fa- 
vage,  frequently  placed  in  fituations  of  danger  and 
dilhefs,  depending  on  himfelf  alone,  and  wrapt 
up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  fchemes,  is  a  ierious 
melancholy  animal.  His  attention  to  others  is 
jfrnall.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow. 
Hence  that  taciturnity  which  is  fo  difgufting  to 
men  accuftomed  to  the  open  interceurfe  of  focial 
converfation.  When  not  engaged  in  adlion,  the 
Americans  often  tit  whole  days  in  one  poflure, 
without  opening  their  lips l.  Whentthey  go  forth 
to  war,  or  to  the  chace,  they  ufually  march  in  a  line 
at  lb  me  diftance  from  one  another,  and  without 
exchanging  a  word.  The  feme  profound  filence  is 
obferved  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe  ra.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  li- 
quors, or  rouzed  by  the  jollity  of  the  fedival  and 
dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  converfible. 

To  the  fame  caufes  may  be  imputed  the  re- 
fined cunning  with  which  they  form  and  execute 
their  fchemes.  Men,  who  are  not  habituated  to  a 
liberal  communication  of  their  own  fentiments  and 
wifhes,  are  apt  to  be  fo  diftruftful,  as  to  place 
little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  recourfe  to 
an  infidious  craft  in  accomplfhing  their  own  pur- 
poles.  In  civilized  life,  thole  perfons,  who,  by 
their  fituation,  have  but  a  few  objects  of  purfuit 

1  Voyage  de  Eouguer,   102. 
in  Cti-ariev.  iii.  340. 
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on  which  their  minds  inceffantly  dwell,  are  mod  book. 

IV. 

remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrying  on  their  u^-^,/ 
little  projects.  Among  lavages,  whole  views  are 
equally  confined,  and  their  attention  no  lef's  perfe- 
vering,  thole  circumitances  muft  operate  ftill  more 
powerfully,  and  gradually  accuftom  them  to  a  dis- 
ingenuous fubtlety  in  all  their  traniactions.  The 
force  of  this  is  increafed  by  habits  which  they  ac- 
quire in  carrying  on  the  two  mod  interefting  ope- 
rations wherein  they  are  engaged.  With  them 
war  is  a  iyftem  of  craft,  in  which  they  truft  for 
fuccefs  to  ftratagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and 
have  their  invention  continually  on  the  ftretch  to 
circumvent  and  furprife  their  enemies.  As  hunt- 
ers, it  is  their  conftant  object  to  enfnare,  in  order 
that  they  may  deftroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  cun- 
ning have  been  univerfally  obferved  as  diftinguifh- 
ing  chara&eriftics  of  all  lavages.  The  people  of 
the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for 
their  addrefs  and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  fecrct 
in  forming  their  mealures,  they  purfue  them  with 
a  patient  undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  re- 
finement of  diftimulation  which  they  cannot  em- 
ploy, in  order  to  infure  fuccefs.  The  natives  of 
Peru  were  engaged  above  thirty  years,  in  concert- 
ing the  plan  of  their  infurrecYion,  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  marquis  de  Villa-Garcia ;  and 
though  communicated  to  a  great  number  of  all 
different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  tranfpired 
during  that  long  period  ;  no  man  betrayed  his 
truft,  or  by   an  unguarded   look,  or  rafh   word, 

gave 
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book  gave  rife  to  any  fufpicion  of  what  was  intended B. 

,_  t  '  ,  ,j  The  difiimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  that  of  nations.  When  fet  upon 
deceiving,  they  wrap  themfelves  up  fo  artificially, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  penetrate  into  their  inten- 
tions, or  to  detect  their  defigns0. 

virtues.  But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 

favao-e  ftate,  there  are  likewife  virtues  which  it 
infpires,  and  good  qualities,   to  the   exercife  of 

indeed-  which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  fociety  fit  fo 
loofe  upon  the  members  of  the  more  rude  Ameri- 
can tribes,  that  they  hardly  feel  any  reflraint. 
Hence  the  fpirit  of  independence,  which  is  the 
pride  of  a  favage,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the 
unalienable  prerogative  of  man.  Incapable  of  con- 
troul,  and  difdaining  to  acknowledge  any  fuperior, 
his  mind,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring 
in  many  of  its  purfuits,  acquires  fuch  elevation  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts 
on  fome  occafions  with  aftonifhing  force,  and  per- 
feverance,  and  dignity. 

Fortitude.  As  independence  nourishes  this  high  fpirit 
among  favages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they 
are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long 
intervals  of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polifhed 
focieties,  are  unknown  in  the  favage  ftate.     Their 

n  Voyage  de  UU03,  ii.  309. 

•  Camilla,  i.  162.     Charlev.  Hi.  109. 
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enmities,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  implacable  and  B  °iv°  k. 

m  mortal.     The  valour  of  the  youth  is  never  al-  * ,—  j 

lowed  to  ruft  in  inaction.  The  hatchet  is  always 
in  their  hand,  either  for  attack  or  defence.  Even 
in  their  hunting  excurfions,  they  muft  be  on  their 
guard  againft  furprife  from  the  hoftile  tribes,  by 
which  they  are  furrounded.  Accuftomed  to  con- 
tinual alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with  danger; 
courage  becomes  an  habitual  virtue,  refulting  na- 
turally from  their  fituation,  and  ftrengthened  by 
conftant  exertions.  The  mode  of  difplaying  forti- 
tude may  not  be  the  fame  in  fmall  and  rude  com- 
munities, as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized  ftates. 
Their  fyftem  of  war,  and  ftandard  of  valour,  may 
be  formed  upon  different  principles,  but  in  no  fitua- 
tion does  the  human  mind  rife  more  fuperior  to 
the  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in 
its  mod  fimple  and  uncultivated  ftate. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  favages,  is  Attachment 
attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they  are  community, 
members.  From  the  nature  of  their  political 
union,  one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely 
feeble.  But  there  are  circumftances  which  render 
the  influence,  even  of  their  loofe  mode  of  aflbcia- 
tion,  very  powerful.  The  American  tribes  are 
fmall  •,  combined  againft  their  neighbours,  in  pro- 
fecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  re- 
cent injuries,  their  interefts  and  operations  are  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  complex.  Thefe  are  objects, 
which  the  uncultivated  underftanding  of  a  favage 
5  can 
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book  can  comprehend.     His  heart  is  capable  of  form- 
iv  ... 

incr  connection?,  which  are  lb  little  diffufed.     He 

affents  with  warmth  to  public  meafures,  dictated 
by  paiiions  fimilar  to  thole  which  influence  his 
own  conduit.  Hence  the  ardour  with  which  indi- 
viduals undertake  the  mod  perilous  fervice,  when 
the  community  deems  it  necefTary.  Hence  their 
fierce  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public  ene- 
mies. Hence  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
tribe,  and  that  love  of  their  country,  which 
prompts  them  to  brave  danger  that  it  may  tri- 
umph, and  to  endure  the  mod  exquifite  torments, 
•without  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  difgraced. 

Satisfaaion  Thus,  in  every  fituation  where  a  human  being 
Zncondi.  can  be  placed,  even  the  mod  unfavourable,  there 
ll0n*  are  virtues  which   peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there 

are  affections  which  it  calls  forth  •,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  happinefs  which  it  yields.  Nature,  with 
mod  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  to  its  condition  ;  the  ideas  and  willies  of 
man  extend  not  beyond  that  date  of  fociety  to 
which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  prefents  as  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  fa- 
tisfics  his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  conceive  any 
other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleafant,  or  even  to- 
lerable. The  Tartar,  accuttomed  to  roam  over 
extenfive  plains,  and  to  fubfid  on  the  product  of 
his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the 
greated  of  all  curfes,  that  he  may  be  condemned 
to  refide  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourifhed  with 
-   '  the 
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the  top  of  a  weed.    The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  B  °  °  K 

their  own  purfuits,  and  fatisfied   with  their   own  « •—- J 

lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the  inten- 
tion or  utility  of  the  various  accommodations, 
which,  in  more  polifhed  fociety,  are  deemed  effen- 
tial  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining 
of  their  own  fituation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in 
a  more  improved  jftate  with  admiration  or  cnvy9 
they  regard  thcmfelves  as  the  (landard  of  excel- 
lence, as  beings  the  bed  entitled,  as  well  as  the 
mod  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real  happinefs. 
Unaccuftomed  to  any  reftraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the  in- 
equality of  rank,  and  the  fubordination  which 
take  place  in  civilized  life,  and  confider  the  volun- 
tary fubmiflion  of  one  man  to  another,  as  a  renun- 
ciation, no  lefs  bafe  than  unaccountable,  of  the 
firft  diilinclion  of  humanity.  Void  of  forefight,  as 
well  as  free  from  care  thcmfelves,  and  delighted 
with  that  ftate  of  indolent  fecurity,  they  wonder  at 
the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceafing  induftry, 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans,  in 
guarding  againft  diftant  evils,  or  providing  for 
future  wants,  and  exclaim  againft  their  prepo- 
flerous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles,  and 
increafing  the  labour  of  life0.  This  preference 
of  their  own  manners  is  confpicuous  on  every  oc- 
cafion.  Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various 
nations  wifh  to  be  diftinguifhed,  are  aflumed  from 

u  Charlcv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  308.     Lahontan,  ii.  9-. 
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book  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.  The  appel- 
,_  _  1  i  lation  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themfelves  is, 
the  chief  of  men p.  Caraibe,  the  original  name  of 
the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Iflands, 
lignifies  the  warlike  -people  q.  The  Cherokee,  from 
an  idea  of  their  own  fuperiority,  call  the  Euro- 
peans Nothings ,  or  the  accurfed  race,  and  aflfume 
to  themfelves  the  name  of  the  beloved  people r. 
The  fame  principle  regulated  the  notions  of  the 
other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  •,  for 
although,  at  firft,  they  were  filled  with  altonifh- 
ment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power, 
they  foon  came  to  abate  their  eftimation  of  men, 
whofe  maxims  of  life  were  fo  different  from  their 
own.  Hence  they  called  them  the  froth  of  the 
fea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They  fup- 
pofed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their 
own,  and  therefore  invaded  that  which  belonged 
to  others s ;  or  that,  being  destitute  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam 
over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  fuch  as  were  more 
amply  provided. 

Men,  thus  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  are  far 
from  any  inclination  to  relinquim  their  own  ha- 
bits, or  to  adopt  thofe  of  civilized  life.  The 
tranfition  is  too  violent  to  be  fuddenly  made. 
Even  where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  wean  a 

p  Colden,  i.  3.  1  Rochefort  Hift.  dcs  Antilles,  455. 

T  Adair,  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  3Z. 
•  Benzon.  Hilt.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21. 
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favage  from  his  own  cuftoms,  and  to  render  the  B  °f  K 

accommodations   of  polifhed   fociety   familiar  to  ' w— — * 

him  •,  even  where  he  has  been  allowed  to  tafte 
of  thofe  pleafures,  and  has  been  honoured  with 
thole  diftinctions,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of 
our  defire,  he  droops  and  languishes  under  the  re- 
ftraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  feizes  the  flrft  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  loofe  from  them,  and  returns 
with  tranfport  to  the  forell  or  the  wild,  where 
he  can  enjoy  a  carelefs  and  uncomrouled  free- 
dom r. 

Thus  I  have  finifhed  a  laborious  delineation  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes 
fcattered  over  the  vaft  continent  of  America.  In 
this,  I  afpire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  mafters  who 
have  painted  and  adorned  favage  life,  either  in 
boldnefs  of  defign,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of 
their  colouring.  I  am  fatisfied  with  the  more 
humble  merit  of  having  perfifted  with  patient  in- 
duftry,  in  viewing  my  fubject  in  many  various 
lights,  and  in  collecting  from  the  molt  accurate  ob- 
fervers  fuch  detached,  and  often  minute  features, 
as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  re- 
fembles  the  original. 


Before  I  clofe  this  part  of  my  work,  one  ob-  General 

r  rr  •  i  •     rL-r        »         caution  with 

feryation  more  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  juftiry  the  refpeato 
conclufions  which  I   have  formed,  or  to  prevent  tbl,,nquuy' 


1  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  322. 
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B  °  °  K  the  miftakes  into  which  fuch  as  examine  them  may 
fall.  In  contemplating  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try fo  widely  extended  as  America,  great  attention 
mould  be  paid  to  the  diverfity  of  climates  under 
which  they  are  placed.  The  influence  of  this  I 
have  pointed  out  with  refpect  to  feveral  important 
particulars,  which  have  been  the  object  of  re- 
fearch  •,  but  even  where  it  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  pro- 
vinces of  America  are  of  fuch  different  tempera- 
ment, that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  conflitute  a 
diftindion  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  exifts,  the  power  of 
climate  operates,  with  decifive  influence,  upon  his 
condition  and  character.  In  thole  countries  which 
approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this 
influence  is  fo  confpicuous  as  to  ftrike  every  eye. 
Whether  we  confider  man  merely  as  an  animal, 
or  as  a  being  endowed  with  rational  powers  which 
fit  him  for  activity  and  fpeculation,  we  (hall  find 
that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe.  There  his  conftitution 
is  mod  vigorous,  his  organs  moil  acute,  and  his 
form  moft  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  poffefTcs  a 
fuperior  extent  of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of 
imagination,  more  enterprifing  courage,  and  a 
fcnfibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  pafiions, 
not  only  ardent,  but  perfevering.  In  this  favourite 
fituation  he  has  difplayed  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his 
genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in 

war, 
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war,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embel-  B  °^  K 
lifh  life u. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  mod 
fenfibly  by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greater  ef- 
fects than  in  focieties  more  highly  polifhed.     The 
talents  of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in 
rendering  their  condition  more  comfortable ;  and 
by  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can,  in  a 
great   meafure,    fupply    the   defects,    and   guard 
againft  the  inconveniences  of  any  climate.  But  the 
improvident  favage  is  affected  by  every  circum- 
ftance  peculiar  to  his  fituation.     He  takes  no  pre- 
caution either  to  mitigate  or  to  improve  it.     Like 
a  plant,  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force 
of  its  influence. 

In  furveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this 
natural  diftinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable. 
They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great 
clafles.  The  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Ame- 
ricans, from  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  together  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a 
few  fmall  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
fouthern  continent.  To  the  other  belong  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  and  thofe  fetcled  in  the 
various  provinces  which  extend  from  the  ifthmus 

u  Dr.  Fergufon's  EfTay  on  the  Hift.  of  Civil  Society,  part 
iii.  c.  1. 
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b  o  o  k  0f  parien  almoft  to  the  fouthern  confines  of  Bra- 
fil,  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes.     In  the  for- 
mer, the  human  fpecies  appears   manifeftly  to  be 
more  perfect.    The  natives  are  more  robuft,  more 
active,    more  intelligent^    and   more  courageous. 
They   poflefs,  in  the  mod   eminent  degree,  that 
force  of  mind,  and  love  of  independence,  which  I 
have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his 
favage  ftate.     They  have  defended  their  liberty 
with  perfevering  fortitude  againft  the  Europeans, 
who  fubdued  the  other  rude  nations  of  America 
with  the  greateft  eale.     The  natives  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone  are  the  only  people  in  the  New  World 
who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to  their  own 
valour.     The  North  Americans,  though  long  en- 
compafled  by  three  formidable  European  powers, 
Hill  retain  part  of  their  original  pofleflions,  and 
continue  to  exift  as  independent   nations.     The 
people  of  Chili,  though  early  invaded,  ftill  main- 
tain a  gallant  conteft  with  the  Spaniards,  and  have 
fet  bounds  to  their  encroachments ;   whereas,  in 
the  warmer  regions,  men  are  more  feeble  in  their 
frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind, 
of  a  gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  enflaved  by 
pleafure  and  funk  in  indolence.     Accordingly,  it 
is  in  the   torrid  zone  that  the   Europeans   have 
moft  completely  eftabiifhed  their  dominion  over 
America-,  the  molt  fertile  and  defirable  provinces 
in  it  are  fubjected  to  their  yoke  ;  and  if  feveral 
tribes  there  ftill  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
becaufe  they   have   never   been    attacked  by  an 

enemy 
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enemy   already  fatiated  with  conqueft,   and  pof-  B  °JV°  K 
fefTed  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to  oc- 
cupy, or  becaufe  they  have  been  faved  from  op- 
preffion  by  their  remote  and  inacceffible  fituation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  diftinction  may  appear  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  thofe  different  regions, 
it  is  not,  however,  univerfal.  Moral  and  political 
caufes,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved,  affect  the 
difpofition  and  character  of  individuals  as  well  as 
nations,  ftill  more  powerfully  than  the  influence 
of  climate.  There  are,  accordingly,  fome  tribes, 
in  various  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  pofTefTed  of 
courage,  high  fpirit,  and  the  love  of  independence, 
in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more 
temperate  climates.  We  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  people,  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  feveral  circumftances  in  their  progrefs 
and  fituation,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  this 
remarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  neverthe- 
lefs,  is  certain.  As  early  as  the  firft  voyage 
of  Columbus,  he  received  information  that  feve- 
ral of  the  iflands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbces, 
a  fierce  race  of  men,  nowife  refembling  their 
feeble  and  timid  neighbours.  In  his  fecond  ex- 
pedition to  the  New  World,  he  found  this  in- 
formation to  be  juft,  and  was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of 
their  intrepid  valour  \  The  fame  character  they 
have  maintained  invariably  in  all  fubfequent  con- 

x  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  47.  48.     See  NOTE  LXVH. 
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book  tefts  with  the  people  of  our  continent y;  and, 
even  in  our  own  times,  we  have  feen  them  make 
a  gallant  (land  in  defence  of  the  lad  territory 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Europeans  had  left  in 
their  poffefTion z.  Some  nations  in  Brafil  were  no 
lefs  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind,  and  bravery  in 
war2.  The  people  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien 
boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  fre- 
quently repelled  thofe  formidable  invaders b.  Other 
inftances  might  be  produced.  It  is  not  by  attend- 
ing to  any  fingle  caufe  or  principle,  however 
powerful  and  extenfive  its  influence  may  appear, 
that  we  can  explain  the  actions,  or  account  for  the 
character,  of  men.  Even  the  law  of  climate, 
more  univerfal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any 
that  affects  the  human  fpecies,  cannot  be  applied, 
in  judging  of  their  conduct,  without  many  ex- 
ceptions. 

y  Rochefort  Hifl.  des  Antilles,  5^. 

a  See  NOTE  LXVI1I. 

a  Lery  ay.  de  Bry,  iii.   207,  &c. 

b  Hericra,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  15,  &c. ;  dec.  2.  psfiim. 
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WHEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  B  °  °  K 
the  armament  dcftined  to  attempt  the  con-  i  --„'-  _j 
queft  of  that  rich  country  which  he  had  difco-  Prep*,'*'™, 
vered,  almoft  complete.     Not  only  ambition,  but  of  v<?af". 

1  J  '  quez  fur  in- 

avarice,  had  urged  Velafquez  to  haften  his  prepa-  *ad!ns New 
rations;  and  having  fuch  a  profpec~t  of  gratifying 
both,  he  had  advanced  confiderable  fums  out  of 
his  private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expence. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  go- 
vernor, in  engaging  the  moft  diftinguifhed  peribns 
in  the  colony  to  undertake  the  fervice\  At  a 
time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  nation  was  ad- 
venturous to  excefs,  a  number  of  foldiers,  eager 
to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprife,  foon  appeared. 
But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a  prrfon  qualified  to 
take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  fo  much 

a  See  NOTE  LXIX. 
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B  °v°  K  importance  ;  and  the  character  of  Velafquez,  who 
c    ,-  ,;  had  the  right  of  nomination,  greatly  increafed  the 
,si8,      difficulty  of  the  choice.    Though  of  moft  aipiring 
ambition,  and  not  deftitute  of  talents  for  govern- 
ment, he  pofiefTed  neither  fuch  courage,  nor  fuch 
vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in 
perfon  the  conduct  of  the  armament  which  he  was 
preparing.      In    this   embarraffing   fituation,    he 
formed  the-chimerical  fcheme,  not  only  of  achiev- 
ing great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  fecuring  to 
himfelf  the  glory  of  conquefts  which  were  to  be 
made  by  another.     In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He 
was  folicitous  to  chufe  a  commander  of  intrepid 
refolution,    and  of  fuperior  abilities,  becaufe  he 
knew  thefe  to  be  requifue  in  order  to  enfure  fuc- 
cefs ;    but,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  jealoufy 
natural  to  little  minds,  he  wiffied  this  perfon  to  be 
of  a  fpirit  fo  tame  and  obfequions,  as  to  be  en- 
tirely dependant  on  his  will.     But  when  he  came 
to  apply  thofe  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  feveral  officers   who  occurred  to  his 
thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the 
command,  he  foon  perceived  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  find  fuch  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one 
character.    Such  as  were  diftinguifhed  for  courage 
and  talents  were  too  high-fpirited  to  be  paffive  in- 
ftruments  in  his  hand.    Thofe  who  appeared  more 
gentle  and  tractable,    were  deftitute  of  capacity, 
and  unequal  to  the  charge.     This  augmented  his 
perplexity  and  his  fears.     He  deliberated  long, 
3  and 
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and  with  much  folicitude,  and  was  dill  wavering  B  °v°  K 
in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  u  -y—  j 
treafurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own 
fecretary,  the  two  perfons  in  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided, were  encouraged  by  this  irrefolution  to  pro- 
pofe  a  new  candidate,  and  they  fupported  their 
recommendation  with  fuch  affiduity  and  addrefs, 
that,  no  lefs  fatally  for  Velafquez  than  happily  for 
their  country,  it  proved  fuccefsful b. 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  He  appoints 
Fernando  Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  manderT" 
fmall  town  in  Eftremadura,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  defcended 
from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  mode- 
rate fortune.  Being  originally  deftined  by  his 
parents  to  the  ftudy  of  law,  as  the  moft  likely- 
method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  was  fent 
early  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
imbibed  fome  tincture  of  learning.  But  he  was 
foon  difgufted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  fuit  his  ardent  and  reftlefs  genius,  and  retired 
to  Medellin,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
active  fports  and  martial  exercifes.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  he  was  fo  impetuous,  fo  overbearing, 
and  fo  diffipated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to  com- 
ply with  his  inclination,  and  fend  him  abroad  as 
an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age 
two  confpicuous  theatres,  on  which  fuch  of  the 

b  B.  Diaz.  c.  19.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  7.     Herrera,  dec.  2. 
lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

Spanifti 
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book  Spanifh  youth  as  courted  military  glory  might  dif- 
i_.  \.  >  play  their  valour  ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  com- 
's18,  mand  of  the  Great  Captain  ;  the  other  in  the  New 
World.  Cortes  preferred  the  former,  but  was 
prevented  by  indifpofition  from  embarking  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  fent  to  Naples.  Upon 
this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views  towards 
America,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  pro- 
fpect  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  patronage  of  Ovandoc,  the  governor  of 
Hifpaniola,  who  was  his  kinfman.  When  he 
landed  at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  four,  his  reception  was  fuch  as  equalled 
his  molt  fanguine  h '•pes,  and  he  was  employed 
by  the  governor  in  fcveral  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive ftatipns.  Thefe,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  his 
ambition  •,  and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  he  obtained  permifTion  to  ac- 
company D!ego  Velafquez  in  his  expedition  to 
Cuba.  In  this  fervice  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much,  that,  notwithstanding  f .-me  violent  con- 
tends with  Velafquez,  occafiuned  by  trivial  events, 
unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken 
into  favour,  and  received  an  ample  conceffion  of 
lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompence  ufually  be- 
llowed upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World d. 

Though  C  rtes  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high 
command,  he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities  in  fe- 

9  See  NOTE  LXX. 

d  Gcmara  Cron.  c.  i,  2,  3. 
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veral  fcenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raifed  uni-  B  °  °  K 
verfal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  ■_  -„-  _» 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  one  capable  of  per-  I5'8, 
forming  great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth, 
as  foon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations 
fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gradually  fub- 
fided,  and  fettled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefa- 
tigable activity.  The  impetuofity  of  his  temper, 
when  he  came  to  act  with  his  equals,  infenfibly 
abated,  by  being  kept  under  reftraint,  and  mel- 
lowed into  a  cordial  foldierly  franknefs.  Thefe 
qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in 
concerting  his  fchemes,  with  perfevering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  with  what  is  peculiarto  iu- 
perior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplimments  that  ftrike 
the  vulgar,  and  command  their  refpect ;  a  grace- 
ful perlbn,  a  winning  afpect,  extraordinary  ad- 
drefs  in  martial  exercifes,  and  a  conftitution  of 
iuch  vigour  as  to  be  capable  of  enduring  any 
fatigue.  ' 

As  foon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velafquez 
by  his  two  confidents,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  fought 
in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but 
not  an  object  of  jealouiy.  Neither  the  rank  nor 
the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  were  fuch 
that  he  could  afpire  at  independence.  He  had 
realbn  to  believe,  that  by  his  own   readinefs  to 

bury 
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b  o  o  k  bury  ancient  animofities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his 

« 1 — »  liberality  in  conferring  feveral  recent  favours,  he 

,si8,  had  already  gained  the  good-will  of  Cortes,  and 
hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
fidence, that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his 
intereft. 


Soon  be-  Cortes,    receiving   his    commiflion    with    the 

lo^o/him.  warmed  expreffions  of  refpect  and  gratitude  to  the 
oaobcr23.  g0vcrnor>  immediately  erected  his  ftandard  before 
his  own  houfe,  appeared  in  a  military  drefs,  and 
aflumed  all  the  enfigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His 
utmoft  influence  and  activity  were  exerted  in  per- 
fuading  many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  fer- 
vice,  and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for 
the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  together  with 
what  money  he  could  raife  by  mortgaging  his 
lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  purchafing 
military  {lores  and  provifions,  or  in  fupplying  the 
wants  of  fuch  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to 
equip  themfelves  in  a  manner  fuited  to  their 
rank6.  InofTenfive,  and  even  laudable  as  this  con- 
duct was,  his  difappointed  competitors  were  mali- 
cious enough  to  give  it  a  turn  to  his  difadvantage. 
They  reprefented  him  as  aiming  already,  with 
little  difguife,  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  au- 
thority over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure 
their  refpect  or  love  by  his  oftentatious  and  in- 
terefted  liberality.     They  reminded  Velafquez  of 

e  See  NOTE  LXXI. 
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his  former  difTenfions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  B  °  °  K 
now  repofed  fo  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that  <««—•— -» 
Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  IS*  *  • 
power,  which  the  governor  was  inconfiderately 
putting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge  paft  injuries, 
than  to  requite  late  obligations.  Thefe  infinua- 
tions  made  fuch  impreffion  upon  the  fufpicious 
mind  of  Velafquez,  that  Cortes  foon  obferved  ibme 
fymptoms  of  a  growing  alienation  and  diftrult  in 
his  behaviour,  and  was  advifed  by  Lares  and 
Duero,  to  haften  his  departure,  before  thefe  mould 
become  fo  confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open 
violence.  Fully  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged 
forward  his  preparations  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
he  fet  fail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  Velafquez  accompanying  him  to 
the  more,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  friendfhip  and  confidence, 
though  he  had  fecretly  given  it  in  charge  to  fome 
of  Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander's  conduct f. 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fettle-  Endeavour* 
ment  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  he  was  Mm'KL 
joined  by  feveral  adventurers,  and  received  a  fup-  comnuffion> 
ply  of  provifions  and  military  ftores,  of  which  his 
flock  was  Hill  very  incomplete.     He  had  hardly 
left  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealoufy  which  had  been 
working  in  the  bread  of  Velafquez,  grew  fo  vio- 

f  Gomara  Cron.  c.  7.     B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 
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book  lent,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  fupprefs  it.     The 

c— ^ 1  armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and 

'sl  '     direction  ;  and  he  felt,  that  as  his  pov/er  over  it 
ceafed,    that  of  Cortes    became   more    abfolute. 
Imagination  now  aggravated  every  circumftance, 
which  had  formerly  excited  fufpicion :   the  rivals 
of  Cortes  induftriouQy  threw  in  reflections  which 
increafed  his  fears  •,  and  with  no  lefs  art  than  ma- 
lice they  called  fuperftition  to  their  aid,  employing 
the  predictions  of  an  aftrologer  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  alarm.    All  thele,  by  their  united  opera- 
tion, produced  the  defired  effect.     Velafquez  re- 
pented bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having 
committed  a  truft  of  fo  much  importance  to  a  per- 
fon  whofe  fideliry  appeared  fo  doubtful,  and  haitily 
difpatched  instructions   to  Trinidad,  empowering 
Verdugo,  the  chief  magiftrate  there,  to  deprive 
Cortes  of  his  com  million.    But  Cortes  had  already 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  gaining  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well 
as  foldiers  equally  zealous  to  fupport  his  authority, 
he  foothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  per- 
mitted  to   depart    from   Trinidad    without    mo- 
leftation. 

and  to  lay  Fkom  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  the  Havana, 
amft|a  "  in  order  to  raife  more  foldiers,  and  to  complete 
the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  There  feveral  perfons 
of  distinction  entered  into  the  fervice,  and  engaged 
to  fupply  what  provifions  were  Hill  wanting  ;  but 
as  it  was  necefiary  to  allow  them  fome  time  for 
•j-  performing 
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performing  what  they  had  promifed,  Velafquez, 
fenfible  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man 
of  whom  he  had  fo  openly  difcovered  his  diftruft, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  interval,  which  this  un- 
avoidable delay  afforded,  in  order  to  make  one 
attempt  more  to  wreft  the  command  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  complained  of  Ver- 
dugo's  conduct,  accufing  him  either  of  childifh 
facility,  or  of  manifeft  treachery,  in  fuffering 
Cortes  to  efcape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard 
againft  a  fecond  difappointment,  he  fent  a  perfon 
of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  in- 
junctions to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor 
in  that  colony,  inftantly  to  arreft  Cortes,  to  fend 
him  prifoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  ftrong  guard,  and 
to  countermand  the  failing  of  the  armament  until 
he  mould  receive  farther  orders.  He  wrote  like- 
wife  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to 
aflift  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him 
in  charge.  But  before  the  arrival  of  his  meftenger, 
a  Francifcan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  fecretly  con- 
veyed an  account  of  this  interefting  tranfaction 
to  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the 
fame  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  expe- 
dition. 


Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  Cortesde- 
to    take   precautions    for  his   own   iafety.      His  them??, 
firft  ftep  was  to  find  fome  pretext  for  removing  ^.'hlV 
from   the  Havana  Dieo;o  de  Ordaz,  an  orncer  of  Pr  r  - 
great   merit,    but   in  whom,    on  account  of  his 

known 
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b  o  C  k  known  attachment  to  Velafquez,    he   could   not 
t_   r-    j  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture.     He 
'5l8'     gave  nlrn  tne  cornmanc^-  °f  a  vefiel,  deftined  to 
take  on  board  fome  provifions  in  a  fmall  harbour 
beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  fure  of  his 
abfence,  without  feeming  to  fufpecl:  his  fidelity. 
When  he  was  gone,  Cortes   no  longer  concealed 
the  intentions  of  Velafquez  from  his  troops  •,  and 
as  officers  and  foldiers  were  equally  impatient  to 
fet  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which 
moft  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortune,  they 
exprefTed   their   aftonilhment   and  indignation   at 
that  illiberal  jealoufy,  to  which  the  governor  was 
about  to  facrirke,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  ge- 
neral, but  all  their  fanguine  hopes  of  glory  and 
wealth.     With  one  voice  they   intreated  that  he 
would  not  abandon  the  important  ftation  to  which 
he  had  fuch   a   good  title.     They  conjured  him 
not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  fol- 
lowed with  fuch  well-founded  confidence,  and  of- 
fered to  fhed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  main- 
taining his  authority.     Cortes  was  eafily  induced 
to  comply  with  what  he  fo  ardently  defired.     He 
fwore  that  he  would  never  defert  foldiers  who  had 
given  him  fuch  a  fignal  proof  of  their  attachment, 
and  promifed  inftantly  to  conduct  them  to  that 
rich  country,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  object 
of  their  thoughts  and  wifhes.     This  declaration 
was  received  with  tranfports  of  military  applaufe, 
accompanied  with  threats  and  imprecations  againft 
all  who  fhould  prefume  to  call  in  queftion  the  ju- 

rifdiction 
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rifdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obftruct  the  exe- 
cution of  his  defigns. 

Every  thine  was  now  ready  for  their  departure  :  Thc  s-  . 

°#  .   .  mount  or 

but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  his  forces. 
united  effort  of.  the  Spanifh  power  in  Cuba  -9 
though  every  fettlement  had  contributed  its  quota 
of  men  and  provifions  j  though  the  governor  had 
laid  out  confiderable  fums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhaufted  his  flock,  or  drained  his  credit,  the 
poverty  of  the  preparations  was  fuch  as  muft  afto- 
nifh  the  prefent  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  refem- 
blance  to  an  armament  deftined  for  the  conqueft 
of  a  great  empire.  The  fleet  confifted  of  eleven 
veflels ;  the  largefl  of  a  hundred  tons,  which  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Admiral ;  three  of  fe- 
venty  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  reft  fmall  open 
barks.  On  board  of  thefe  were  fix  hundred  and 
feventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight 
belonged  to  the  land  fervice,  and  a  hundred  and 
nine  were  feamen  or  artificers.  The  foldiers  were 
divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  mips ;  to  each  of  which  Cortes  ap- 
pointed a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  veffel  while  at  fea,  and  of  the  men 
when  on  flioreg.  As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a 
few  battalions  of  regularly  difciplined  infantry, 
only  thirteen  foldiers  were  armed  with  mufkets,    . 

*  See  NOTE  LXXII. 
Vol.  II.  Q^  thirty- 
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book  thirty- two  were  crofs-bow-men,  and  the  reft  had 
i— -V-— >  fwords  and  fpears.  Inttead  of  the  ufual  defenfive 
151  "  armour,  which  muft  have  been  cumberfome  in  a 
hot  climate,  the  foldiers  wore  jackets  quilted 
with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  to  be  a  fufficient  proteflion  againft  the 
weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  only  fixteen 
hories,  ten  fmall  field-pieces,  and  four  falconets  \ 

Feb.  10,  With  this  (lender  and  ill  provided  train  did 
Hisnepor.  Cortes  fet  fail,  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch 
CuLJ0111  whofe  dominions  were  more  extenfive  than  all  the 
kingdoms  fubject  to  the  Spanifh  crown.  As  reli- 
gious enthufiafm  always  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of 
adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combina- 
tion (till  more  ftrange,  united  with  avarice,  in 
prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprifcs,  a 
large  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their  standards,  with 
this  inlcription,  Let  us  follow  the  crofs,  for  under 
this  fign  we  pall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers 
animated  with  both  thefe  paffions,  that  no  lefs 
eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  they 
were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Chrift- 
ian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  fet  out,  not 
with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon  dan- 
gerous fervice,  but  with  that  confidence  which 
ariles  from  fecurity  of  fuccefs,  and  certainty  of  the 
divine  protection. 

b  B.  Diaz.  c.  19* 

As 
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As  Cortes   had  determined  to  touch   at  every  B  °^°  K 
place   which  Grijalva  had  vifited,  he  (leered  di-  \ — /■— j 
rectly  towards  the  ifland  of  Cozumel  •,   there  he  ToubAat 
had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Agui-  Co2umel; 
lar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  pri- 
ioner  among  the  Indians.    This  man  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  a  dialect  of  their  language,  under- 
ftood  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  pof- 
fefilng  befides    a    confiderable  (hare  of  prudence 
and  fagacity,  proved  extremely  ufeful  as  an  inter- 
preter.    From  Cozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the    March  4. 
river   of  Tabafco,    in    hopes  of  a  reception    as  bafco. 
friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of 
finding  gold  in  the  fame  abundance  •,  but  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  natives,  from  fome  unknown  caufe, 
was  totally  changed.     After  repeated  endeavours 
to  conciliate  their  good-will,  he  was  constrained  to 
have  recourfe  to  violence.     Though  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  ex- 
traordinary courage,  they  were  routed,  with  great 
(laughter,   in  feveral  fuccefiive  actions.     The  lofs 
which  they  fuftained,  and  (till  more  the  aftonifh- 
ment  and  terror  excited  by  the  deftrudtive  effecT 
of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance  of 
the   horfes,  humbled  their  fierce  fpirits,    and  in- 
duced them    to    fue  for  peace.      They  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  Caflile  as  their  fovereign,  and 
granted  Cortes  a  fupply  of  provifions,  with  a  pre- 
fent  of  cotton  garments,  fome  gold,  and  twenty 
female  (laves !. 

*  See  NOTE  LXXlfL 

Q_  2  Cortes 
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b  o  o  k  Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weftward, 
i,  .v,-,  >  keeping  as  near  the  fhore  as  pofiible,  in  order  to 
Anivefat  obferve  the  country  •  but  could  difcover  no  pro- 
ifiul"*ndc  Per  place  f°r  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan 
April  i.  de  Ulua  k.  As  he  entered  this  harbour,  a  large 
canoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom  were  two 
whofeemed  to  be  perfons  of  distinction,  approached 
his  fhip,  with  figns  of  peace  and  amity.  They 
came  on  board  without  fear  or  diftruft,  and  ad- 
dreffed  him  in  a  mod  refpectful  manner,  but  in  a 
language  altogether  unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes 
was  in  the  utmoft  perplexity  and  diftrefs,  at  an 
event  of  which  he  inftantly  forefaw  all  the  confe- 
quences,  and  already  felt  the  hefitation  and  uncer- 
tainty with  which  he  mould  carry  on  the  great 
fchemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  trans- 
actions with  the  natives,  he  mull  depend  entirely 
upon  fuch  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjec- 
tural mode  of  communication,  as  the  ufe  of  figns. 
But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  this  embarrafiing 
fituation :  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him, 
when  his  own  fagacity  could  have  contributed 
little  towards  his  relief.  One  of  the  female  flaves, 
whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Ta- 
bafco,  happened  to  be  prfent  at  the  firft  inter- 
view between  Cortes  and  his  new  guefts.  She  per- 
ceived his  diftrefs,  as  well  as  the  confufion  of 
Aguilar ;  and  as  fhe  perfectly  underftood  the 
Mexican  language,  fhe  explained  what  they  faid 

k  B.Diaz,  c.  31—36.      Gomara  Cron,  c.  18—23.    Her- 
rera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  &c. 

in 
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in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was 
acquainted.  This  woman,  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World, 
where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by 
fmail  caufes  and  inconfiderable  inftruments,  was 
born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. Having  been  carried  off  a  captive  by  fome 
lioftile  party,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  fhe  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tabafcans,  and  had  refided 
long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  lan- 
guage, without  lofing  the  ufe  of  her  own.  Though 
it  was  both  tedious  and  troublefome  to  converfe 
by  the  intervention  qf  two  different  interpreters, 
Cortes  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  having  difco- 
vered  this  method  of  carrying  on  fome  inter- 
courfe  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he 
was  determined  to  penetrate,  that  in  the  tranfports 
of  his  joy  he  confidered  it  as  a  vifible  interpofition 
of  Providence  in  his  favour  \ 

He  now  learned,  that  the  two  perfons  whom  he  Lands  his 
had  received  on  board  of  his  {hip  were  deputies  troops* 
from  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile ;  the  one  governor  of 
that  province  under  a  great  monarch,  whom  they 
called  Montezuma,  and  the  other  the  commander 
of  his  forces  there ;  and  that  they  were  fent  to  in- 
quire what  his  intentions  were  in  vifiting  their 
coaft,  and  to  offer  him  what  affiftancc  he  might 

1  B.  Diaz.  c.  37,  38,  39.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  25,  26.    Her- 
rera,  dec.  2.  Jib.  v.  c.  4. 

Q.  3  need, 
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need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes, 
(truck  with  the  appearance  of  thofe  people,  as 
l5'9'  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  meffage,  allured  them,  in 
refpectful  terms,  that  he  approached  their  country 
with  molt  friendly  fentiments,  and  came  to  pro- 
pofe  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  un- 
fold more  fully,  in  perfon,  to  the  governor  and 
the  general.  Next  morning,  without  waiting  for 
any  anfwer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horfes  and 
artillery  •,  and  having  chofen  proper  ground,  be- 
gan to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify 
his  camp.  The  natives,  inftead  of  oppofing  the 
entrance  of  thofe  fatal  guefts  into  their  country, 
affifted  them  in  all  their  operations,  with  an  ala- 
crity of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reafon  to 
repent. 


Hisfirftin-  Next  day,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  entered  the 
ITh'L  Spanifh  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes 
M.xicans.    confldering   them    as    the   minifters  of  a   great 

monarch,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very 
different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  pay  to  the  petty  Caziques,  with 
whom  they  had  intercourfe  in  the  illes,  received 
them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambaffador  from  Don 
Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Caftile,  the  greateft 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  and  was  intruded  with  pro- 
portions of  fuch  moment,  that  he  could  impart 
them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma  himr 

felf, 
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fclf,  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct  him,  B  °v°  K 

without  lofs  of  time,  into  the  prefence  of  their  < /-— » 

mailer.     The  Mexican  officers  could  not  conceal      IS19' 
their   uneafinefs    at  a  requefl,  which  they  knew 
to  be  difagreeable,  and  which  they  forefaw  might 
prove  extremely  embarraffing  to  their  fovereign, 
whofe  mind  had  been  filled  with  many  difquieting 
apprehenfions,  ever  fince  the  former  appearance  of 
the  Spaniards  on  his  coafts.     But  before  they  at- 
tempted  to  difluade  Cortes  from  infifting  on  this 
demand,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will, by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  pre- 
lents,    which,   as   humble  flaves  of  Montezuma, 
they  laid  at  his  feet.     Thefe  were  introduced  with 
great  parade,  and  confided  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of 
plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of 
gold    and    filver,    to  a  confiderable   value ;    the 
workmanfhip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious 
as  the  materials  were  rich.     The  difplay  of  thefe 
produced   an  effect  very  different  from  what  the 
Mexicans  intended.     Inftead  of  fatisfying,  it  in- 
creafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered 
them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to  become  mailers  of 
a  country  which  abounded  with  fuch  precious  pro- 
ductions, that  Cortes  could  hardly  liften  with  pa- 
tience to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  and  Teu- 
tile  employed  to  difluade  him  from   vifiting  the 
capital,  and  in   a  haughty  determined  tone  he  in- 
filled on  his  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  a  per- 
fonal    audience  of  their  fovereign.     During   this 
interview,  fome  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexi- 
co 4  can 
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book  can  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  deli- 
c— v— »  neacing,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the 
15'9'      (hips,  the  horfes,  the  artillery,  the   foldiers,  and 
whatever   elfe   attracted   their   eyes,    as    fingular. 
When  Cortes  obierved  this,    and  was   informed 
that  theie  pictures  were  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma, 
in   order  to  convey  to   him    a   more  lively   idea 
of  the  itrange  and  wonderful  objects  now  prefented 
to  their  view,  than  any  words  could  communicate, 
he  refolved  to  render  the  reprefentation  flill  more 
animated    and   interefting,    by  exhibiting  fuch  a 
fpectacle   as   might   give    both    them    and   their 
monarch  an  awful  impreffion  of  the  extraordinary 
prowefs  of  his  followers,  and  the  irrefiftible  force 
of  their   arms.      The    trumpets,    by   his  order, 
founded   an   alarm ;    the   troops,  in   a    moment, 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  performed 
fuch  martial  exercifes  as  were  beft  fuited  to  dif- 
play  the  effect  of  their   different  weapons ;    the 
horfe,  in  various  evolutions,  gave  a  fpecimen  of 
their  agility  and  (trength  ;  the  artillery  pointed  to- 
wards   the   thick  woods   which    furrounded   the 
camp,  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  trees.  The 
Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  fiient  amazement, 
which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  (truck  with  ob- 
jects, which  are  both  awful  and  above  its  compre- 
henfion.      But,  at  the  explofion   of  the  cannon, 
many  of  them  fled,  fome  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
all  were  fo  much  confounded  at  the  fight  of  men 
whofe  power  fo  nearly  refemb'ed  that  of  the  Gods, 
that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compofe  and  re- 

6  affure 
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afiure  them.  The  painters  had  now  many  new  ob- 
jects on  which  to  exercife  their  art,  and  they  put 
their  fancy  on  the  ftretch  in  order  t©  invent  figures      I519' 
and  characters  to  repreient  the  extraordinary  things 
which  they  had  feen. 

Messengers   were  immediately  difpatched  to  fegocia- 

•  «  tions  with 

Montezuma  with  thofe  pictures,  and  a  full  account  M°nte- 
of  every  thing  that  had  parted  fmce  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  fent  a  prefent 
of  ibme  European  curiofities  to  Montezuma,  which, 
though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be 
acceptable   on    account   of  their  novelty.      The 
Mexican  monarchs,  in  order  to  obtain  early  in- 
formation of  every  occurrence  in  all  the  corners  of 
their  vaft  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in 
police,  unknown,  at  that  time,  in  Europe.   They 
had   couriers  potted  at  proper  ltations  along  the 
principal  roads ;  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agi- 
lity by  a  regular  education,  and   relieved  one  an- 
other at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed  intel- 
ligence with  iurprifing  rapidity.     Though  the  ca- 
pital in  which  Montezuma  refided  was  above  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de  Ulua, 
Cortes's  prefents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  an- 
fwer  to  his  demands  was  received  in  a  few  days. 
The  fame  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with 
the  Spaniards,  were  employed  to  deliver  this  an- 
fwer  ;  but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the  deter- 
mination of  their  matter  was  to  all  the  fchemes  and 
wi(hes  of  the  Spanifh  commander,  they  would  not 

venture 
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book  venture  to  make  it  known  until  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  endeavoured  to  foothe  and  mollify  him. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  renewed  the  negociation, 
by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians,  loaded 
with  prefents  fent  to  him  by  Montezuma.  The 
magnificence  of  thefe  was  fuch  as  became  a  great 
monarch,  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hitherto  formed  of  his  wealth. 
They  were  placed  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground, 
in  fuch  order,  as  fhewed  them  to  the  greattft  ad- 
vantage. Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed,  with  ad- 
miration, the  various  manufactures  of  the  country, 
cotton  ftuffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch  delicare  texture, 
as  to  refemble  filk  ;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and 
other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers  cf  dif- 
ferent colours,  difpofed  and  mingled  with  fuch 
fkill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival  the  works  of  the 
pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
■what  chiefly  attracled  their  eves,  were  two  large 
plates  of  a  circular  form,  one  of  rnaflive  gold  re- 
prefenting  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver,  an  emblem 
of  the  moonm.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with 
bracelets,  collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of 
gold  •,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete  idea  of  what 
the  country  afforded,  with  fume  boxes  Riled  with 
pearls,  precious  Hones,  and  grains  of  gold  un- 
wrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines 
or   rivers.      Cortes    received    ail    thcie    with    an 

»  Sec  NOTE  LXX.V. 

appearance 
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appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  mo-  B  00  * 
narch  by  whom  they  were  bellowed.     But  when  «— -v—J 
the   Mexicans,    pfefuming   upon  this,    informed  ?<£££" 
him,  that  their  matter,  though  he  defired  him  to  ^* 
accept  of  what  he  had  fent  as  a  token  of  his  regard  W*«p»*4. 
for  the  monarch  whom  Cortes  repreiented,  would 
not  <?ive  his  confent  that  foreign  troops  fhould  ap- 
proach nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to 
continue  longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spanifh  ge- 
neral declared,  in  a  manner  more  refolute  and  per- 
emptory than  formerly,  that  he  mutt  infill  on  his 
firffc  demand,  as  he  could  not,  without  difhonour, 
return  to  his  own  fovereign,  until   he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  prefence  of  the  prince  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  vifit  in  his  name.     The  Mexicans, 
aitonifhed  at  feeing  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  that 
will,  which  they  were  accuftomed   to  confider  as 
fupreme  and  irrefiftible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitating 
their  country  into  an  open  rupture  with  fuch  for- 
midable enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promife, 
that  he  would  not  move  from  his  prefent  camp, 
until  the  return  of  a  mefifenger,  whom  they  lent  to 
Montezuma  for  farther  inftructions  n. 

The  firmnefs  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his  state  of  the 
original  propofal,    fhould  naturally  have  brought  entreat 
the  negociation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  thdl  I,e"od" 
fpeedy  iflue,  as  it  feemed   to  leave  the  Mexican 
monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with 

n  B.  Diaz.  c.  39.     GornaraCron.  c.  27.     Herrera,  dec.  2. 
Jib.  v.  c.  5,  6, 

confidence 
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book  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppoie  him  openly 
u»y-  -'  as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have 
15'9'  been  expected  from  a  haughty  prince  in  pofleiTion 
of  extenfive  power.  The  Mexican  empire*  at 
this  period,  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  which 
no  fociety  ever  attained  in  fo  Ihort  a  period. 
Though  it  had  fubfifted  only  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the  North  to 
the  South  Sea,  over  territories  Stretching,  with 
fome  fmall  interruption,  above  five  hundred  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
from  north  to  fouth,  comprehending  provinces 
not  inferior  in  fertility,  population,  and  opulence 
to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people  were  war- 
like and  enterprifing.  The  authority  of  the  mo- 
narch unbounded,  and  his  revenues  considerable. 
If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been  Sud- 
denly aflembled  in  fuch  an  empire,  Montezuma 
had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped 
on  a  barren  unhealthy  coaft,  unfupported  by  any 
ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  deftitute  of 
provifions,  it  is  impoffible,  even  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  Superior  difcipline  and  arms,  that 
they  could  have  flood  the  Ihock,  and  they  muft 
either  have  perifhed  in  fuch  an  unequal  conteft, 
or  have  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

charafterof      As    the    power   of    Montezuma  enabled   him 

Lharch.°"      to   take   this   Spirited   part,  his  own   difpofitions 

feemtd    naturally    to    prompt    him    to    it.      Of 

all   the  princes    who    had    fwayed   the   Mexican 

fceptre,    he    was    the    molt   haughty,    the   moft 

violent, 
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violent,  and  the  mod  impatient  of  controul.  His  B  °v°  K 
fubjects  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  <— v — -» 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed 
with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were  imprefTed 
with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as  com- 
manded their  refpect  •,  and,  by  many  victories  over 
the  latter,  he  had  fpread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms, 
and  had  added  feveral  confiderable  provinces  to 
his  dominions.  But  though  his  talents  might  be 
fuited  to  the  tranfactions  of  a  date  fo  imperfectly 
polifhed  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  fufficient  to 
conduct  them  while  in  their  accuftomed  courfe, 
they  were  alogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  fo 
extraordinary,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to 
judge  with  the  difcernment,  or  to  act  with  the  de- 
cifion,  requifite  in  fuch  a  trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  ";sxl^r;nd 
on  his  coaft,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of  timidity  ^"^"J1 
and  embarraflment.     Inftead  of  taking  fuch  refo-  oftheSpa- 
lutions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  power,  or 
the  memory  of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  in- 
fpired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hefita- 
tion  which  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  his  meaneft 
courtiers.     The  perplexity  and  difcompofure  of 
Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occafion,  as  well  as 
the  general  difmay  of  his  fubjects,  were  not  owing 
wholly  to  the  impreflion  which  the  Spaniards  had 
made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms.     Its  origin  may  be  traced  up 
to  a  more  remote  fource.     There  was  an  opinion, 

if 
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b  o  o  k  }f  vve  may  believe  the  earlieft  and  mod  authentic 
u-^-^j  Spanish  hiftorians,  almoft  univerfal  amon«-  the 
,5'9'  Americans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity  was  im- 
pending over  their  heads,  from  a  race  of  formi* 
dable  invaders  who  fhould  come  from  regions  to* 
wards  the  rifing  fun,  to  overrun  and  defolate  their 
country.  Whether  this  diiquieting  apprehenfion 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  fome  natural  calamity 
which  had  afflicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  im« 
preiTcd  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  fuperfti- 
tious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an 
imagination  accidentally  fuggefted  by  the  aftonilh- 
ment  which  the  firft  fight  of  a  new  race  of  men 
occafioned,  it  is  impoflible  to  determine.  But  as 
the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  fuperftition  than 
any  people  in  the  New  World,  they  were  more 
deeply  affected  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  their  credulity  inftantly  reprefented 
as  the  inltruments  defined  to  bring  about  this  fa- 
tal revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under  thofe 
circumftances,  it  ceales  to  be  incredible  that  a 
handful  of  adventurers  fkould  alarm  the  monarch 
of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his  fubjecls  °. 

Continues         Notwithstanding  the  influence   of  this  im- 
«*i«.  preffion,    when   the   meflenger   arrived   from   the 

Spanifh  camp  with  an   account  that  Cortes,  ad- 
hering to  his  original  demand,  refufed  to  obey  the 

9  Ccrtes  Itclatinne  Se:onda,  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  234,  235. 
Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  1 1,  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
Gomara  Cron.  c,  66.  92.  144. 
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order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Monte-  B  °v°  * 

zuma  afTumed  fome  degree  of  refolution,  and,  in  y ,1— j 

a  tranfport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  un-  ,s'9' 
accuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppofition  to  his 
will,  he  threatened  to  facrifice  thofe  prefumptuous 
ftrano-ers  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears 
quickly  returned,  and  inltead  of  ifluing  orders  to 
carry  his  threats  into  execution,  he  again  called  his 
minifters  to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble 
and  temporizing  meafures  will  always  be  the  refult 
when  men  affemble  to  deliberate  in  a  fituation 
where  they  ought  to  ad.  The  Mexican  counfel- 
lors  took  no  effectual  meafure  for  expelling  fuch 
troublefome  intruders,  and  were  fatisfied  with 
ifluing  a  more  pofuive  injunction,  requiring  them 
to  leave  the  country  •,  but  this  they  prepofteroufly 
accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  fuch  value,  as 
proved  a  frefli  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  Anx5etyand 

'  *  apprehfn« 

folicitude  or  a  variety  of  fentiments,   in  delibe-  fionstfthe 

.  Spaniards. 

rating  concerning  their  own  future  conduct.  From 
what  they  had  already  feen,  many  of  them  formed 
fuch  extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  opulence 
of  the  country,  that,  defpifing  danger  or  hard- 
fhips,  when  they  had  in  view  treafures  which  ap- 
peared to  be  inexhauftible,  they  were  eager  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueft.  Others,  eftimating  the  power 
of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its  wealth,  and  enu- 
merating the  various  proofs  which  had  occurred  of 
its  being  under  a  well-regulated  adminiilration, 

contended, 
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b  o^o  k.  contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildeft 
u— -y— ~J  frenzy  to  attack  fuch  a  ftate  with  a  fmall  body  of 
ISI9*  men,  in  want  of  provifions,  unconnected  with  any 
ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  difeafes  peculiar 
to  the  climate,  and  the  lofs  of  fevered  of  their  num- 
ber p.  Cortes  fecretly  applauded  the  advocates 
for  bold  meafures,  and  cherifhed  their  romantic 
hopes,  as  fuch  ideas  correfponded  with  his  own, 
and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  lchemes  which 
he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  fufpir ions 
of  Velafquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the 
attempts  to  deprive  Cortes  of  the  comand,  he  faw 
cCohr!eT°f  the  neceffity  of  cliffolving  a  connection  which 
would  obftruct  and  embarrafs  all  his  operations, 
and  watched  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming 
to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  Havino-  this  in 
view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  fecure  the 
efteem  and  affection  of  his  foldiers.  With  his 
abilities  for  command,  it  was  eafy  to  gain  their 
efteem  ;  and  his  followers  were  quickly  fatisfied 
that  they  might  rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on 
the  conduct  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was 
it  more  difficult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among 
adventurers,  nearly  of  the  fame  rank,  and  ferving 
at  their  own  expence,  the  dignity  of  command  did 
not  elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  thofe 
who  acted  under  him.  Cortes  availed  himfelf  of 
of  this  freedom  of  intercourfe,  to  infinuate  himfelf 
into  their  favour,  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by 

p  B.  Diaz.  c.  40. 

well- 
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Well-timed  acts  of  liberality  to  fome,  by  infpiring 
all  with  vafi:  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade 
privately  with  the  natives  q,  he  attached  the  greater 
part  of  his  foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  that  they 
altnoft  forgot  that  the  armament  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the  expence,  of  an- 
other. 

During  thofe  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  H's  ad(1ref* 

,         in  carrying 

the  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  them  on. 
it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
to  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  dominions  \  and 
when  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying,  renewed  his 
requeft  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  camp  with  looks 
and  geftures  which  ftrongly  exprefifed  his  furprife 
and  refentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  na- 
tives, who  ufed  to  frequent  the  camp  in  great 
numbers,  in  order  to  barter  with  the  foldiers,  and 
to  bring  in  provifions,  appeared.  All  friendly 
correfpondence  feemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
it  was  expecled  every  moment  that  hoftilities 
would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that 
might  have  been  forefeen,  occafioned  a  fudden 
confirmation  among  the  Spaniards,  which  em- 
boldened the  adherents  of  Velafquez  not  only  to 
murmur  and  cabal  againft  their  general,  but  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  remonftrate  openly 
againft  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the  conqueft 

*  See  NOTE  LXXV. 
Vol.  II.  R  of 
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B  o  o  k  0f  a  mighty  empire  with  fuch  inadequate  force, 
V — v,-— /  and  to  urge  the  nece.fity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in 
order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  army. 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
whom  the  malcontents  charged  with  this  com- 
miffion,  delivered  it  with  a  ioldierly  freedom  and 
bluntnefs,  aflTuring  Cortes  that  he  ipoke  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  whole  army.  He  liftened  to  this  re- 
monllr.ince  without  any  appearance  of  emotion,  and 
as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wilhes  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  forefaw  how  they  would  receive  a  pro- 
position fatal  at  once  to  all  the  fplendid  hopes  and 
fchemes  which  they  had  been  forming  with  fuch 
complacency,  he  carried  his  diflimulation  fo  far  as 
to  feem  to  relinquifh  his  own  meafures  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requeft  of  Ordaz,  and  iffued  orders 
that  the  army  (hould  be  in  readinefs  next  day  to 
reimbark  for  Cuba.  As  foon  as  this  was  known, 
the  difappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threat- 
ened j  the  emiffanes  of  Cortes,  mingling  with 
them,  inflamed  their  rage  •,  the  ferment  became 
general  j  the  whole  camp  was  almolt  in  open  mu- 
tiny •,  all  demanding  with  eagernefs  to  fee  their 
commander.  Cortes  was  not  flow  in  appearing; 
when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  foldiers  ex- 
prelfed  their  aftonifhment  and  indignation  at  the 
Orders  which  they  had  received.  It  was  unworthy, 
they  cried,  of  the  Caitilian  courage,  to  be  daunted 
at  the  firft  aipect  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly 
before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they 
were  determined  no:  to  relinquifh  an  enterprile, 

that 
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that  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful,  and  v/hich  B  °v°  K 
tended  fo  viiibly  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  true  u— ■v— J 
religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  interell  of 
their  country.  Happy  under  his  command,  they 
would  follov  him  with  alacrity  through  every 
danger,  in  qaeft  of  thofe  fettlements  and  treafures 
which  he  hac  fo  long  held  out  to  their  view  ;  but 
if  he  chofe  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  diftinction  and  opulence 
to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  inftantly  chufe  an- 
other general  to  conduct  them  in  that  path  of 
glory,  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no 
offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  it  was  uttered. 
The  fentiments  were  what  he  himfelf  had  infpired, 
and  the  warmth  of  expreffion  fatisfied  him  that  his 
followers  had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.  He  af- 
fected, however,  to  be  furprifed  at  what  he  heard, 
declaring  that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embark- 
ing were  iffued  from  a  perfuafion  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  his  troops ;  that,  from  deference  to 
what  he  had  been  informed  was  their  inclina- 
tion, he  had  facrificed  his  own  private  opinion, 
which  was  firmly  bent  on  eftablifhing  immedi- 
ately a  fettlement  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  then  on 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  country  •,  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his 
error  •,  and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were  ani- 
mated with  the  generous  fpirit  which  breathed  in 
every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  refume,  with  frefh 

R  2  ardour, 
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B  °v°  K  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted 
u,  »y  —  i  not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to 
I5'9'  fuch  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  merited. 
Upon  this  declaration,  fhouts  of  applaufe  teftified 
the  excefs  of  their  joy.  The  meafure  feemed  to  be 
taken  with  unanimous  confent ;  fuch  as  fecretly 
condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclama- 
tions, partly  to  conceal  their  difaffection  from 
their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  cowardice  from  their  fellow-foldiers r. 

EftabiiAei  Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to 
t v?™ovcrn-  rcfle<^»  Corces  fet  about  carrying  his  defign  into 
"""^  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  co- 
lony, he  affcmbled  the  principal  perfons  in  his 
army,  and  by  their  fuhrage  elected  a  council  and 
magiftrates  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be 
veiled.  As  men  naturally  tranfplant  the  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  the  mother- country  into  their 
new  fettlements,  this  was  framed  upon  the  model 
of  a  Spanifh  corporation.  The  magistrates  were 
diftinguiihed  by  the  fame  names  and  enfigns  of 
office,  and  were  to  exercife  a  fimilar  jurifdiftion. 
All  the  perfons  chofen  were  mod  firmly  devoted 
to  Cortes,  and  the  inftrument  of  their  election  was 
framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention 
of  their  dependance  on  Velafquez.  The  two  prin- 
ciples of  avarice  and  enthufiafm,  which  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprifes  in  the  New 

r  B.  Diaz.  c.  40,  41,  4Z.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v,  c.  6,  7. 
4  World, 
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World,  feem  to  have  concurred  in  fuo-greilino;  the  B  °  °  k 

*  DO  O  "y 

name  which  Cortes  bellowed  on  his  infant  fettle-  * — J*—* 
ment.     He  called  it,  Villa  rica  de  la  vera  Cruz  \      ,s'9' 
that  is,  The  rich  town  of the  true  Crofs. 

The  firfl  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  dif-  Refignstis 
tinguifhed  by  a  tranfaclion  of  great  moment.     As 
foon  as  it  affembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to 
enter  ;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  of  pro- 
found refpecl,  which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal, 
and  fet  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  authority, 
he  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much 
art,  and  in  terms  extremely  flattering  to  perfons 
juft  entering  lupon  their  new  function,  he  obferved, 
that  as  the  fupreme  jurifdicYion  over  the  colony 
which  they  had   planted  was  now  veiled  in  this 
court,  he  confidered  them  as  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority, and  reprefenting  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign  ;  that  accordingly  he  would  communicate  to 
them    what   he   deemed   effential   to   the   public 
fafety,    with    the    fame    dutiful  fidelity  as   if  he 
were  addrefling  his  royal  mailer  ;  that  the  fecurity 
of  a  colony  fettled  in  a  great  empire,  whofe  fove- 
reign  had  already  difcovered  his  holtile  intentions, 
depended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  thefe 
upon  the  fubordination  and  difcipline  preferved 
among  the  troops  •,  that  his  right  to  command  was 
derived  from  a  commiflion  granted  by  the  governor 
of  Cuba ;  and  as  that  had  been  long  fince  revoked, 
the  lawfulnefs  of  his  jurifdiction  might  well  be 
cjuellioned  3  that  he  feemed  to  act  upon  a  de- 
R  3  feclive^ 
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B  °v°  K  fe&ive,  or  even  a  dubious  title ;  nor  could  they 
v.,  -y— ^  truft  an  army  which  might  difpute  the  powers  of 
its  general,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly 
to  obey  his  orders  ;  that,  moved  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  he  now  refigned  all  his  authority  to 
them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  chufe, 
and  power  to  confer  full  juriidiction,  might  ap- 
point one,  in  the  king's  name,  to  command  the 
army  in  its  future  operations  -,  and,  as  for  his  own 
part,  fuch  was  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  mod  cheerfully 
take  up  a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  that  laid  down 
the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince  his  fellow- 
foldicrs,  that  though  accuftomed  to  command, 
he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey.  Having 
finiftied  his  difcourfe,  he  laid  the  commiMion  from 
Velafqucz  upon  the  table,  and,  after  killing  his 
truncheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  withdrew. 

anchor™  The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long, 
\nicllu\n-  as  Cortes  had  concerted  this  important  mealure 
gtne'aL  with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared  the  other 
members,  with  great  addrefs,  for  the  part  which 
he  wimed  them  to  take.  His  refignation  was 
accepted  j  and  as  the  uninterrupted  tenour  of  their 
profperity  under  his  conduct  afforded  the  moil  fa- 
tisfying  evidence  of  his  abilities  for  command, 
they,  by  their  unanimous  fuffrage,  ele&ed  him 
chief  juftice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-general  of 
its  army,  and  appointed  his  commnTion  to  be  made 

out 
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out  in  the  king's  name,  with  mod  ample  powers,  B  °v°  K 

which  were  to  continue  in  force  until   t.he  royal  < 1 — j 

pleafure  fhould  be  farther  known.  That  this  15  9* 
deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a 
junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and 
acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  refolved. 
The  foldiers,  with  eager  applaufe,  ratified  their 
choice  ;  the  air  refounded  with  the  name  of  Cortes, 
and  all  vowed  to  (hed  their  blood  in  fupport  of  his 
authority. 

Cortes  having  .now  brought  his  intrigues  to  Aflertsh;s 
the  defired  iffue,  and  fhaken  off  his  mortifying  wUh°rigoyr, 
dependance  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted 
of  the  commiffion,  which  veiled  in  him  fupreme 
jurifdiction,  civil  as  well  as  military,  over  the  co- 
lony, with  many  profefiions  of  refpect  to  the 
council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army.  Together 
with  his  new  command,  he  a  (Turned  greater  dig- 
nity, and  began  to  exercife  more  extenfive  powers. 
Formerly  he  had  felt  himfelf  to  be  only  the 
deputy  of  a  fubject ;  now  he  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  fovereign.  The  adherents  of  Ve- 
lafquez,  fully  aware  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  change  in  the  fituation  of  Cortes,  could  no 
longer  continue  filent  and  paflive  fpectators  of  his 
actions.  They  exclaimed  openly  again  (I  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  againft 
thofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  inftantly 
perceiving  the  neceffity  of  giving  a  timely  check 
to  fuch  leditious  difcourfe  by  fome  vigorous  mea- 

K  4  furc, 
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Cure,  arretted  Ordaz,  Efcudero,  and  Velafquez  de 
Leon,  the  ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  fent 
1$19'  them  prifoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains. 
Their  dependants,  aftonimed  and  overawed,  re- 
mained quiet  •,  and  Cortes,  more  defirous  to  re- 
claim than  to  punifh  his  prifoners,  who  were  offi- 
cers of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendfhip  with 
fuch  affiduity  and  addrefs,  that  the  reconciliation 
wag  perfectly  cordial ;  and,  on  the  moft  trying  oc- 
cafions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
fwerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  in- 
tereft  \  In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations 
at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which  decided  with  re- 
fpect  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed 
much  of  his  fuccefs  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which 
he  difrributed  with  a  liberal  hand  both  among  his 
friends  and  his  opponents ', 

His  friend-       Cortes,  having  thus  rendered   the  union  be-. 

tytbeZem.  tween  himfelf  and  his  army  indifToluble,  by  thofe 
common  acts  of  difobedience,  thought  he  might 
now  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  remained,  and  advance  into  the  country. 
To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  an  event  no  lefs  for- 
tunate than  feafonable.  Some  Indians  having  ap- 
proached his  camp  in  a  myfterious  manner,  were 

s  B.Diaz,  c.  42,  43,    Gomara  Cron.  c.  3c,  31.    Hcrrera,, 
dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
I  B.  Diaz.  c.  44, 
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introduced  into  his  prefence.  He  found  chat  they  B  °v°  K 
were  fent  with  a  proffer  of  friendfhip  from  the  ca-  <■  -,-  -j 
zique  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no  I5'9* 
great  diftance  •,  and  from  their  anfwers  to  a  variety 
of  queftions  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to 
his  ufual  practice  in  every  interview  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  he  gathered,  that  their 
matter,  though  fubject  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  fuch 
dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  pro- 
fpect  of  deliverance  from  the  oppreffion  under 
which  he  groaned.  On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of 
light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes. 
He  faw  that  the  great  empire  which  he  intended 
to  attack  was  not  united,  nor  its  fovereign  be- 
loved. He  concluded,  that  the  caufes  of  difaf- 
feclion  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  but 
that  in  other  corners  there  mult  be  malcontents, 
fo  wreary  of  fubjection,  or  fo  defirous  of  change, 
as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  any  pro- 
tector. Full  of  thofe  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to 
form  a  fcheme,  that  time,  and  more  perfect;  in- 
formation concerning  the  ftate  of  the  country, 
enabled  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a  mod  gracious 
reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promifed  foon 
to  vifit  their  cazique  u. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promife,  it  was  not  n"e-  Marches  t» 
ceffary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already    !mp0d 

»  B.  Diaz.  c.  41.    Gomara  Crcn,  c.  28. 

fixed 
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book  fixed  for  his  march.    Some  officers,  whom  he  had 

v, 
L_  -y—  .  i  employed  to  iurvey  thecoafts,  having  difcovered  a 

*5'9'  village  named  Quiabiflan,  about  forty  miles  to 
the  northward,  which,  both  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  and  commodioumefs  of  the 
harbour,  ieemed  to  be  a  more  proper  ftation  for  a 
iettlement  than  that  where  he  was  encamped, 
Cortes  determined  to  remove  thither.  Zempoalla 
lay  in  his  way,  where  the  cazique  received  him 
in  the  manner  which  he  had  reaibn  to  expect ; 
with  gifts  and  careffes,  like  a  man  folicitous  to 
gain  his  good-will ;  with  reipecl  approaching  al- 
moft  to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  deliverer.  From  him  he  learned  many  parti- 
culars with  refpect  to  the  character  of  Montezuma, 
and  the  circumftances  which  rendered  his  dominion 
odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him 
with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,  and  fufpicious ;  who 
'  treated  his  own  fubjects  with  arrogance,  ruined 
the  conquered  provinces  by  exceffive  exactions, 
and  often  tore  their  fons  and  daughters  from  them 
by  violence  •,  the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims  to 
his  gods  •,  the  latter,  to  be  referved  as  concubines 
for  himfelf  or  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply  to  him, 
artfully  infinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  vifuing  a  country  fo  remote  from 
their  own,  was  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  opprefled  ;  and  having  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  this  interpoficion  in  due  time,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  QuiabiQan. 

I  TH£ 
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The  fpot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  book 
as  a  proper  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo  v_— v-o 
well  chofen,    that   he   immediately   marked   out  Buiid'» 
ground  for  a  town.     The  houfes  to  be  erected  fort' 
were  only  huts ;  but  thefe  were  to  be  furrounded 
with  fortifications,  of  fufficient  ftrength   to  refift 
the  afiaults  of  an  Indian  army.     As  the  finifhing 
of  thofe  fortifications  was  eflential  to  the  exiftence 
of  a  colony,  and  of  no  lefs  importance  in  profe- 
cuting  the  defigns  which  the  leader  and  his  fol- 
lowers meditated,  both  in  order  to  fecure  a  place 
of  retreat,  and  to  preferve  their  communication 
with  the  fea,  every  man  in  the  army,  officers  as 
well  as  foldiers,  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  Cortes 
himfelf  fetting  them  an  example  of  activity  and 
perfeverance  in   labour.     The   Indians  of  Zem- 
poalla   and  Quiabiflan  lent  their   aid  ;   and   this 
petty  ftation,  the  parent  of  fo  many  mighty  fettle- 
ments,  was  foon  in  a  flate  of  defence  x. 

While  engaged  in  this  neceffary  work,  Cortes  Conclude, . 
had  feveral  interviews  with  the  caziques  of  Zem-  Sec  with 
poalla  and  Quiabiflan  ;  and  availing  himfelf  of 
their  wonder  and  aftonifhment  at  the  new  objects 
which  they  daily  beheld,  he  gradually  infpired 
them  with  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  beings  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  irrehitible  in 
arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protection,  they  ven- 
tured to  infult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  45,  46.  48.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  32,  33.  37, 
fierrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  8,  9. 

name 
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b  °v°  K  name  of  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  tremble. 
t_-v-w  Some  of  Montezuma's  officers  having  appeared  to 
J513"      levy  the  ufiial  tribute,  and   to  demand   a  certain 
number  of  human  vidims,    as  an  expiation  for 
their  guilt  in  prefuming  to  hold  intercourfr  with 
thofe  ftrangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded 
to  leave  his  dominions,  inftead  of  obeying  the  or- 
der,  the  caziques  made   them   Drifoners,  rieated 
them  with  great  indignity,  and,  a*  their  fuperfti- 
tion  was  no  left  barbarous  than  that  of  th  :  Mexi- 
cans,   they  prepared   to   facrifice  them   to   their 
gods.     From  this  laft  danger  they  were  delivered 
by  the  interpofition  of  Cortes,  who  manifefted  the 
utmoft  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  deed.  The 
two  caziques  having  now  been  pufhed  to  an  a&  of 
fuch    open    rebellion,    as    left  them   no  hope  of 
fafety  but  in  attaching  themfelves  inviolaby  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  foon  completed  their  union  with 
them,  by  formally  acknowledging  themfelves  to 
be  vaffals  of  the  fame  monarch.     Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people 
who  inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    They  willingly  fubjecied  themfelves  to  the 
crown   of  Caftile,    and     offered    to    accompany 
Cortes,  with  all  their  forces,  in  his  march  towards 
jMexico  y. 

His  mea.         Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in. 
cu7e  J'con-'  New  Spain  ;  and  though  this  period  had  not  been 

firmation  cf 

ritv  by  the         y  B-  Diaz"  c«  47-    Gomara  Cron.  35,  36.     Herrera,  dec,  2. 
Jtiog.  ]l0.  V.  c.  9,  10,  11. 
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diftinguiihed  by  martial  exploits,    every  moment  B  °v°  K 

had  been  employed  in  operations,  which,  though  < /— «j 

lefs  fplendid,  were  more  important.  By  his  ad-  IS'9' 
drefs  in  conducting  his  intrigues  with  his  own 
army,  as  well  as  his  fagacity  in  carrying  on  his 
negociations  with  the  natives,  he  had  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  fuccefs.  But  what- 
ever confidence  he  might  place  in  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  that 
as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from  a  doubt- 
ful authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure. 
The  injuries  which  Velafquez  had  received,  were 
fuch  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
redrefs  to  their  common  fovereign  ;  and  fuch  a 
reprefentation,  he  forefaw,  might  be  given  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  not 
only  that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  prefent 
rank,  but  fubje&ed  to  punimment.  Before  he 
began  his  march,  it  was  neceffary  to  take  the 
molt  effectual  precautions  againft  this  impending 
danger.  With  this  view,  he  perfuaded  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the 
king,  containing  a  long  account  of  their  own  fer- 
vices  •,  a  pompous  defcription  of  the  country 
which  they  had  difcovered  ;  its  riches,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  their  civilization  and  arts  ; 
a  view  of  the  progrefs  which  they  had  already 
made,  in  annexing  feveral  extenfive  provinces  of 
it  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  of  the  fchemes 
which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to 

fu  ejection ; 
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book  Objection  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  they  gave  a  minute 
smaf^.~^  detail  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to 
,5'9'  renounce  all  connection  with  Velafquez,  to  fettle  a 
colony  dependant  upon  the  crown  alone,  and  to 
veil  the  fupreme  power,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, in  the  hands  of  Cortes  •,  humbly  requefting 
their  fovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  by 
his  royal  authority.  Cortes  himfclf  wrote  in  a 
fimilar  (train  -,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanifh 
court,  accuftomed  to  the  exaggerated  reprefenta- 
tions  of  every  new  country  by  its  difcoverer,  would 
give  little  credit  to  their  fplendid  accounts  of  New 
Spain,  if  thefe  were  not  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
fpecimen  of  what  it  contained,  as  would  excite  an 
hi^h  idea  of  its  opulence,  he  folicited  his  foldiers 
to  relinquifh  what  they  might  claim  as  their  part 
of  the  treafures  which  had  hitherto  been  collected, 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the  king. 
Such  was  the  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  fuch  their  own  romantic 
expectations  of  future  wealth,  that  an  army  of  in- 
digent and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable  of 
this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  fovereign 
the  richeft  prefent  that  had  hitherto  been  tranf- 
mitted  from  the  New  World  f.  Portocarrero  and 
Montejo,  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  colony, 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  prefent  to  Caftile, 
with  exprefs  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their 
paffage  thither  \ 

*  See  NOTE  LXXVI. 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  54.     Gomara  Cron.  0  40. 
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While    a   veffel  was  preparing  for  their  de-  B  °V0K 
parture,  an  unexpected  event  occafioned  a  general  v— v— j 
alarm.  Some  ibldiers  and  Tailors,  fecretly  attached  Atoirfji- 
to  Velafquez,  or  intimidated  at  the  profpect  of  J:"Jie*6*in* 
the  dangers  unavoidable  in    attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  with  fuch 
unequal  force,  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  one  of 
the  brigantines,  and  making  their  efcape  to  Cuba, 
in  crder  to  give  the   governor  fuch  intelligence 
as   might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  fhip  which 
was  to  carry  the  treafure  and  difpatches  to  Spain. 
This  confpiracy,    though  formed   by  perfons  of 
low  rank,  was  conducted  with  profound  fecrecy  \ 
but  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
aflfociar.es. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interpofed  Hedeftroyi 
fo  feafonably  on  this  occafion,  the  detection  of 
this  confpiracy  filled  his  mind  with  molt  difquiet- 
ing  apprehensions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a 
fcheme  which  he  had  long  revolved.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  fpirit  of  difaffection  (till  lurked 
among  his  troops  •,  that  though  hitherto  checked 
by  the  uniform  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  or  kept 
down  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events 
mioht  occur  which  would  encourage  and  call  it 
forth.  He  Obferved,  that  many  of  his  men, 
weary  of  the  fatigue  of  fervice,  longed  to  revifit 
their  fettlements  in  Cuba ;  and  that  upon  any  ap- 
pearance of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any  reverfe 

of 
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book  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impofiible  to  reftrain  them 

» ) — »  from  returning  thither.     He  was  fcnfible  that  his 

ISI9'      forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  bear  no  diminu- 
tion, and   that  a  very  fmall  defection  of  his  fol- 
lowers would  obl'ge  him  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife'.     After  ruminating  often,  and  with   much 
iolicitude,  upon  thofe  particulars,  he  faw  no  hope 
of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off  all  pofiibility  of  re- 
treat, and  reducing  his   men  to  the  neceffity  of 
adopting  the  fame  refolution  wiih  which  he  him- 
felf  was  animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perifh. 
With  this   view,    he   determined   to  deftroy   his 
fleet  •,  but  as  he  durft  not  venture  to  execute  fuch 
a  bold  refolution   by  his  fingle  authority,  he  la- 
boured to  bring  his  foldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas 
with  refped  to  the  propriety  of  this  meafttre.    His 
addrefs  in  accompliming  this  was  not  inferior  to 
the  arduous  occafion  in  which  it  was  employed. 
He  perfuaded  fome,  that  the  mips  had  fuffered  fo 
much  by  having  been  long  at  fea,  as  to  be  alto- 
aether  unfit  for  fervice  ;  to  others  he  pointed  out 
what  a  feafonable  reinforcement  of  ftrength  they 
would  derive  from  the  junction  of  an  hundred  men, 
now  unprofitably  employed  as  failors  •,  and  to  all, 
he  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and 
wifhes  upon  what  was  before  them,  without  allow- 
ing  the   idea   of   a   retreat  once  to   enter  their 
thoughts.     With  univerfal  confent  the  fhips  were 
drawn  afhore,  and  after  (tripping  them  of  their 
fails,  rigging,  iron-works,  and  whatever  elfe  mighc 
be  of  ule,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.    Thus,  from 

an 
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an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which  there  is  nothing  B  °  °  K 
parallel  in  hiftory,  five  hundred  men  voluntarily 
consented  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  hoftile  country,  filled 
with  powerful  and  unknown  nations ;  and  having 
precluded  every  means  of  efcape,  left  themfelves 
without  any  refource  but  their  own  valour  and 
perleverance b. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of 
his  troops  and  the  difpofition  of  his  allies  were 
equally  favourable.  All  the  advantages,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  latter,  though  procured 
by  much  afTiduity  and  addrefs,  were  well  nigh 
loft  in  a  moment  by  an  indifcreet  fally  of  reli- 
gious Bpil,  which,  on  many  occafions,  precipi- 
tated Cortes  into  actions  inconfiftent  with  the  pru- 
dence that  diftinguilhes  his  character.  Though 
hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of  their  own  fu- 
perdition,  or  to  inftruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
the  Chriftian  faith,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to 
overturn  the  altars  and  to  deftfoy  the  idols  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to 
eredr.  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  people  beheld  this  with  aflonilhment  and 
horror;  the  priefts  excited  them  to  arms;  but 
fuch  was  the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  fo  great 
the  afcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired, 

_b  Relat.  dj  Cortes.     Ramuf.  iii.  225.     B.  Diaz.  c.  57,  58. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 

Vol.  II.  S  that 
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BOOK  that  the  commotion  was  appeafed  without  blood- 
fhed,  and  concord  perfectly  re-eftablifhed  c. 


1519. 


into  the 
country 


Advances         Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the 
fixteenth  of  Auguft,  with  five  hundred  men,  fif- 
teen horie,  and  fix  field-pieces.     The  reft  of  his 
troops,  confiding  chiefly  of  fuch   as  from  age  or 
infirmity  were  lefs  fit  for  active  fervice,  he  left  as 
a  garrifon  in  Villa  fyca,  under  the  command  of 
Efcalante,  an  officer   of  merit,  and  warmly    at- 
tached  to   his   intereft.     The   cazique  of  Zem- 
poalla fupplied  him  with  provifions,  and  with  two 
hundred  of  thofe  Indians  called  Tamemesy  whofe 
office,  in  a  country  where  tame  animals  were  un- 
known, was   to  carry  burdens,  and  perform   all 
fervile  labour.     They  were  a  great  rejjjpf  to  the 
Spanilh  foldiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged, 
not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag 
along  the   artillery   by   main  force.     He  offered 
likewife  a  confiderable  body   of  his  troops,  but 
Cortes  was  fatisfied  with  four  hundred  -,  taking 
care,  however,  to  chufe  perfons  of  fuch  note  as 
might  prove   hoflages  for   the   fidelity   of   their 
matter.     Nothing   memorable    happened    in    his 
progrefs,  until  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Tlaf- 
cala.    The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  a  warlike 
people,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  had  been  united  in  an  ancient  alliance  wkh 
the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.     Though  lefs   civi- 

c  B.  Diaz.  c.  41,  42.     Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  3,  4. 
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lized  than  the  fubje&s  of  Montezuma,  they  were  B  °  ° 


K 


V. 


advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude  na- 
tions of  America,  whofe  manners  we  have  de- 
fcribed.  They  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
agriculture  •,  they  dwelt  in  large  towns ;  they  were 
not  ftrangers  to  fome  fpecies  of  commerce;  and  in 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  inftitutions  and 
laws,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanifh  writers, 
we  difcern  traces  both  of  diftributive  juftice  and  of 
criminal  jurifdiction,  in  their  interior  police.  But 
ft  ill,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incom- 
plete, and  as  they  depended  for  fubfiftence  not  on 
agriculture  alone,  but  trufted  for  it,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the 
qualities  natural  to  men  in  this  ftate.  Like  them, 
they  were  fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them,  too, 
they  were  high-fpirited  and  independent.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  former,  they  were  involved  in  per- 
petual hoftilitcs,  and  had  but  a  (lender  and  occa- 
iional  intercourfe  with  neighbouring  dates.  The 
latter  infpired  them  with  luch  deteftation  of  fervi- 
tude,  that  they  not  only  refufed  to  (loop  to  a  fo- 
reign yoke,  and  maintained  an  obftinate  and  fuc- 
cefsful  conteft  in  defence  of  their  liberty  againft: 
the  fuperior  power  of  the  Mexican  empire,  but 
they  guarded  with  equal  folicitude  againft  do- 
meftic  tyranny ;  and  difdaining  to  acknowledge 
any  matter,  they  lived  under  the  mild  and  limited 
jurifdiction  of  a  council  eleded  by  their  feveral 
tribes. 

S  *  Cortes, 
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Cortes,  though  he  had   received  information 
concerning  the  martial  character  of  this  people, 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  profeflions  of  delivering 
the  opprefTed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma, 
their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
example  of  their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans, 
might  induce  the  Tlafcalans  to  grant  him  a  friendly 
reception.     In  order  to  difpofe  them  to  this,  four 
Zempoallans  of  great  eminence  were  fent  ambaf- 
fadors,  to   requeil,  in  his  name,  and  in   that  of 
their  cazique,  that   they   would  permit   the  Spa- 
niards to  pafs  through  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public in  their  way  to  Mexico.   But  inftead  of  the 
favourable  anfwer  which  was  expected,  the  Tlaf- 
calans  feized  the  ambafladors,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  their  public  character,  made  prepara- 
tions for  facrificing  them  to  their  gods.     At  the 
lame  time,  they   afiembled  their  troops,  in  order 
to  oppofe  thofe  unknown  invaders,  if  they  fhould 
attempt  to  make  their  palfage  good  by  force  of 
arms.    Various  motives  concurred  in  precipitating 
the  Tlafcalans  into  this  refolution.     A  fierce  peo- 
ple, (hut  up  withm  its  own  narrow  precincts,  and 
little  accuftomed  to  any  intercourfe  with  foreign- 
er, is  apt  to  confider  every  ftranger  as  an  enemy, 
and  is  eafily  excited  to  arms.     They  concluded, 
from  Cortes's  propolal  of  vifiting  Montezuma  in 
his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his   profef- 
fions,    he  courted   the  friendfhip  of  a  monarch 
whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.     The  impru- 
dent zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in 

Zempoalla, 
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Zempoalla,  filled  the  Tlafcalans  with  horror ;  and  B  °v°  K 

as  they  were  no  lefs  attached  to  their  fuperftition  y y— -* 

than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  1519' 
impatient  to  avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them,  as  victims, 
thofe  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane 
their  altars ;  the  Spaniards,  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number,  were  objects  of  contempt  •,  they  had 
not  yet  meafured  their  own  ftrength  with  thofe 
new  enemies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  fuperio- 
rity  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  dis- 
cipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  fome  days,  in  vain,  for  Aug.  3o. 
the  return  of  his  ambafladors,  advanced  into  the 
Tlafcalan  territories.  As  the  refolutions  of  people 
who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with  no  lefs 
promptitude  than  they  are  formed,  he  found 
troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppoie  him.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the 
firft  encounter,  wounded  fome  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  killed  two  horfes :  a  lofs,  in  their  fituation, 
of  great  moment,  becaufe  it  was  irreparable.  From 
this  fpecimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes  faw  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  clofe  order  j  he  chofe  the  ftations, 
where  he  halted,  with  attention,  and  fortified 
every  camp  with  extraordinary  care.  During  four- 
teen days  he  was  expofed  to  almoft  uninterrupted 
affaults,  the  Tlafcalans  advancing  with  numerous 
armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 

S  3  with 
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book  with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perfeverance  to  which 

< r.,j  the  Spaniards  had  feen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New 

15'9,  World.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  defcribe  thofe 
fucceflive  battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  particulars,  mingling  many  ex- 
aggerated and  incredible  circumftances d  with  fuch 
as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of 
words  can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat  intereft- 
ing,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger-,  and 
when  the  narrative  clofes  with  an  account  of 
thoufands  Qain  on  one  fide,  while  not  a  fingle  per- 
fon  falls  on  the  other,  the  moft  laboured  descrip- 
tions of  the  previous  difpofition  of  the  troops,  or 
of  the  various  viciftitudes  in  the  engagement,  com- 
mand no  attention. 

Some  fin.  There  are  fome  circumftancc.%  however,  in 
cumftan^s  this  war,  which  are  memorable,  and  merit  notice, 
as  they  throw  light  upon  the  character  both  of  the 
people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors. 
Though  the-Tlafcalans  brought  into  the  field  fuch 
vaft  armies  as  appear  fuffieient  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  to  make  any 
impreffion  upon  their  fmall  battalion.  Singular 
as  this  may  feem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The 
Tlafcalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like 
all  unpolifhed  nations,  ftrangers  to  military  order 
and  discipline,  and  loft  all  the  advantage  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  their  numbers,  and 
the  impetuofity  of  their  attack,  by  their  conftanr, 

*  Ss$  NOTE  LXXVII. 
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folicitude  to   carry  off  the  dead    and   wounded.  B  °  °  K 
This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  fentiment  of  t— -v— » 
tendernefs    natural    to    the    human    mind,    and     15'9' 
flrengthened  by  anxiety  to  preferve  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  from  being  devoured   by  their 
enemies,  was  univerfal  among  the  people  of  New 
Spain.      Attention  to  this   pious  office  occupied 
them,  even  during  the  heat  of  combat  %  broke 
their  union,  and  diminifhed  the  force  of  the  im- 
prefiion  which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint 
effort. 

Not  only  was  their  fuperiority  in  number  of 
little  avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military 
weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  meafure 
inoffenfive.  After  three  battles,  and  many  fkir- 
inifhes  and  affaults,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed 
in  the  field.  Arrows  and  fpears,  headed  with 
flint  or  the  b6nes  of  fifhes,  flakes  hardened  in  the 
fire,  and  wooden  fwords,  though  defiructive  wea- 
pons among  naked  Indians,  were  eafily  turned 
afide  by  the  Spaniih  bucklers,  and  could  hardly 
penetrate  the  efcaupiles,  or  quilted  jackets,  which 
the  foldiers  wore.  The  Tlafcalans  advanced 
boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to 
hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded, 
though  all  flightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  want  of  courage  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the 
defect  of  the  arms  with  which  they  affailed  them. 

•  B.  Diaz.  c.  65. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the 
Tlafcalans  attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  feem  to 
*5,9r  have  conducted  their  hoftilities  with  fome  degree 
of  barbarous  generofity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards 
warning  of  their  hoftile  intentions,  and  as  they 
knew  that  thfir  invaders  wanted  provifions,  and 
imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that 
they  had  left  their  own  country  becaufe  it  did  not 
afford  them  fubfiftence,  they  fent  to  their  camp  a 
large  fupply  of  poultry  and  maize,  defiring  them 
to  eat  plentifully,  becaufe  they  fcorned  to  attack 
an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it  would  be 
an  affront  to  their  Gods  to  offer  them  famimed 
victims,  as  well  as  difagreeable  to  themfelves  to 
feed  on  fuch  emaciated  prey f. 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  firft  encounter 
with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
execute  this  threat;  when  they  perceived,  in  the 
fubfequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had 
a  very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was 
flain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be 
a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  againft  whom  human 
power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they 
had  recourfe  to  their  priefts,  requiring  them  to  re- 
veal the  myfterious  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary 
events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they  mould 
employ  in  order  to  repulfe  thofe  formidable  inr 
vaders.     The  priefts,  after  many  facrifices  and  in- 

*  Herrera,  dec  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  47; 
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cantattons,    delivered  this   refponfe.      That  thefe  B  °v°  K 
Grangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procreated  \—  -y  J 
by  his  animating  energy  in   the  regions  of  the      1519' 
eaft  i  that,  by  day,  while  cherifhed   with  the  in- 
fluence of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invinci- 
ble ;  but  by   night,  when   his   reviving  heat  was 
withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like 
the  herbs   in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down 
into  mortal  men z.     Theories  lefs  plaufible  have 
gained  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations,    and 
have  influenced  their  conduct.     In  confequence  of 
this,  the  Tlafcalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence 
of  men  who  fancy  themfelves  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one 
of  their  moft  eftablifhed  maxims  in  war,  and  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  flrong  body,  in 
the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  deftroying  them  when 
enfeebled  and  furpriled.     But  Cortes  had  more 
vigilance  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  ftratagems  of  an  Indian  army.     The  cen- 
tinels  at  his  out-pofts,  obferving  fome  extraordi- 
nary  movement  among  the  Tlafcalans,  gave  the 
alarm.     In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and  fallying  out,  difperfed   the  party  with  great 
(laughter,    without   allowing  it   to  approach  the 
camp.     Convinced,  by  fad  experience,  that  their 
priefts  had  deluded  them,  and  fatisfied  that  they 
attempted  in  vain,  either  to  deceive  or  to  vanquifh 
their  enemies,    the   fiercenefs  of  the    Tlafcalans 

*  E.  Diaz.  c.  66. 
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book  abated,    and  they  began  to  incline   ferioufly   to 


1519. 


peace. 


TheThf-  They  were  at  a  lofs,  however,  in  what  manner 
i^fed  u>  to  addrefs  the  Grangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their 
character,  and  whether  to  confider  them  as  beings 
of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were 
circumftances  in  their  conduct  which  feemed  to 
favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
Spaniards  conftantly  dimifTed  the  prifoners  whom 
they  took,  not  only  without  injury,  but  often 
with  prefents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed  their 
offers  of  peace  after  every  victory ;  this  lenity 
amazed  people  aecuftomed  to  the  exterminating 
fyftem  of  war  known  in  America,  who  facrificed 
and  devoured  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken 
in  battle,  and  difpofed  them  to  entertain  favour- 
able fentiments  of  the  humanity  of  their  new  ene- 
mies. But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had 
feized  fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  pro- 
vifions  to  his  camp,  and  fuppofing  them  to  be 
fpies,  had  cut  off  their  hands h ;  this  bloody  fpec- 
tacle,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by  the  fire- 
arms and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful  im* 
preflions  of  their  ferocity *.  This  uncertainty  was 
apparent  in  the  mode  of  addrcffing  the  Spaniards. 
**  If,  faid  they,  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and 
favage  nature,  we  prefent  to  you  five  (laves,  that 
you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flelh.     If 

h  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  228.  C.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  48. 
*  Sec  NOTE  LXXVIII. 
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you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incenfe  B  °v°  K 
and  variegated  plumes.     If  you  are  men,  here  is  < — y— ■ * 
meat,  and  bread  and  fruit  to  nourifh  you  k."    The 
peace  which  both  parties  now  defired  with  equal 
ardour,    was   foon    concluded.      The  Tlafcalans  Concluded, 
yielded  themfelves  as  vaffals  to  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
and  engaged  to  affift  Cortes  in  all  his  future  opera- 
tions.    He  took  the  republic  under  his  protection, 
and  promifed  to  defend  their  perfons  and  polIeiTions 
from  injury  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  feafonable  junc-  Advantages 
ture  for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  fervice  Spaniard.. 
among  a  fmall  body  of  men,  furrounded  by  fuch 
a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the 
army  was  on  duty  every  night,  and  even  they 
whofe  turn  it  was  to  reft,  flept  always  upon  their 
arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run  to  their 
polls  on  a  moment's  warning.  Many  of  them 
were  wounded,  a  good  number,  and  among  thefe 
Cortes  himfelf,  laboured  under  the  diftempers  pre- 
valent in  hot  climates,  and  feveral  had  dkd  fincc 
they  fet  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding 
the  fupplies  which  they  received  from  the  Tlafca- 
lans, they  were  often  in  want  of  provisions,  and 
fo  deftitute  of  the  necelTaries  moil:  requifite  in  dan- 
gerous fervice,  that  they  had  no  falve  to  drefs  their 
wounds,  but  what  was  compofed  with  the  fat  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  had  flain l.     Worn  out  with 

k  B.  Diaz.  c.  70.      Gomara  Cron.  c.  47.      Herrera,  dec. 
a,  lib.  vi,  c.  7.  [  B.  Diaz.  c.  62,  65. 
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book  fuch  intolerable  toil  and  hardfhips,  many  of  the 
c-v-j  foldiers  began  to  murmur,  and,  when  they  reflected 
l>19'  on  the  multitude  and  boldnefs  of  their  enemies, 
more  were  ready  to  defpair.  It  required  the  ut- 
moft  exertion  of  Cortes's  authority  and  addreis  to 
check  this  fpirit  of  defpondency  in  its  progrefs, 
and  to  reanimate  his  followers  with  their  wonted 
fenfe  of  their  own  fuperiority  over  the  enemies  with 
whom  they  had  to  contend  ra.  The  fubmiffion  of 
the  Tiafcaians,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry 
into  tUe  capital  city,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings  of  a  fuperior 
order,  banifhed,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  all  memory  of  paft  fufferings,  difpelled 
every  anxious  thought  with  refpect  to  their  future 
operations,  and  fully  fatisfied  them  that  there  was 
not  now  any  power  in  America  able  to  withftand 
their  arms n. 

Cortes  foiu  Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlafcala,  in 
«inUthe?r  0I"der  to  allow  his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of  repofe 
confidence.  after  fucn  hard  fervice.  During  that  time,  he  was 
employed  in  tranfactions  and  inquiries  of  great 
moment  with  refpect  to  his  future  fchemes.  In 
his  daily  conferences  with  the  Tlafcalan  chiefs,  he 
received  information  concerning  every  particular 
relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to 
the  qualities  of  its  fovereign,  which  could  be  of 

m  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  229.     B.  Diaz.  c.  69.    Gomara 
Cron.  c.  51. 
n  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  230.     B,  Diaz.  c.  72. 
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ufe  in  regulating  his  conduct,  whether  he  ihould  B  °v°  K 
be  obliged  to  act  as  a  frieYid  or  as  an  enemy.     As 
he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the 
Mexican  nation   was  no  lefs  implacable  than  had 
been   reprefented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he 
might  derive  from  the  aid  of  fuch  powerful  con- 
federates, he  employed  all  his  powers  of  infinua- 
tion  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.     Nor  was 
any  extraordinary  exertion  of  thefe  neceffary.    The 
Tlafcalans,  with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  un- 
polifhed  men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  difpofed 
to  run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fond- 
nefs.     Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guefts,  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder  °. 
They  gazed  with  admiration  at  whatever  the  Spa- 
niards did,  and  fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly 
origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wifhes.     They 
offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  his 
march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  command  of  their  mod  expe- 
rienced captains. 

But,  after  bellowing  fo  much  pains  on  cement-  which  he 

nil  n    •    1     p      •  r-  had  almoft 

ino-  this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  or  it  were  loft  by  hi» 
on   the  point  of  being  loft,  by  a  new  effufion  of  r< 
that  intemperate  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  ani- 
mated, no  lefs  than  the  other  adventurers  of  the 
ao-e.     They  all  confidered  themfelves  as  inftru- 

0  See  NOTE  LXXfX. 
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ments  employed  by  Heaven  to  propagate  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  the  lefs  they  were  qualified, 
J**9'  either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals  for  fuch  a 
function,  they  were  more  eager  to  difcharge  in. 
The  profound  veneration  of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the 
Spaniards,  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain 
to  fome  of  their  chiefs  the  doctrines  of  the  Chrift- 
ian relioion,  and  to  infill  that  they  mould  aban- 
don their  own  fuperfticions,  and  embrace  the  faith 
of  their  new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea 
univerfal  among  barbarous  nations,  readily  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  he 
tausht :  but  contended,  that  the  Teuks  of  Tlaicala 
were  divinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in  whom  the 
Spaniards  believed  -,  and  as  that  Being  was  intitled 
to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  fo  they  were  bound 
to  revere  the  fame  powers  which  their  anceltors 
had  worfhipped.  Cortes  continued,  neverthelefs, 
to  urge  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  authority,  min- 
gling threats  with  his  arguments,  until  the  Tlafca* 
lans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him 
never  to  mention  this  again,  left  the  gods  fhould 
avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having  Iiftened 
to  fuch  a  proportion.  Cortes,  aftonilhed  and  en- 
raged at  their  obftinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by 
force,  what  he  could  not  accomplifh  by  perfuafion, 
and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  caft 
down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent  hand  as  at 
Zempoalla,  if  father  Bartholemew  de  Olmedo, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his 
inconfiderate  impetuofity.      He  reprefented  the 

imprudence 
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imprudence  of  fuch  an  attempt  in  a  large  city  book 
newly  reconciled,  and  rilled  with  people  no  lefs  u- v-j 
fuperftitious  than  warlike  5  he  declared,  that  the  ISI9' 
proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always  appeared  to 
him  precipitate  and  unjuft;  that  religion  was  not 
to  be  propagated  by  the  fword,  or  infidels  to  be 
converted  by  violence ;  that  other  weapons  were 
to  be  employed  in  this  miniftry  •,  patient  inftruction 
muft  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  pious  ex- 
ample captivate  the  heart,  before  men  could  be 
induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth p. 
Amidft  fcenes,  where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry 
appears  in  fuch  clofe  union  with  oppreflion  and 
cruelty,  fentiments  fo  liberal  and  humane  foothe 
the  mind  with  unexpected  pleafure  -,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  rights  of  confeience  were  little  under- 
ftood  in  the  Chrift ian  world,  and  the  idea  of  tolera- 
tion unknown,  one  is  aftonilhed  to  find  a  Spanifii 
monk  of  the  fixteenth  century  among  the  firft  ad- 
vocates againft  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  remonftrances  of  an  ecclefiaf- 
tic,  no  lefs  refpectable  for  wifdom  than  virtue, 
had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.  He  left  the 
Tlaicalans  in  the  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  own 
rites,  requiring  only  that  they  mould  defift  from 
their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in 
facrifice. 

Cortes,    as   foon   as   his   troops  were  fit  for  Adrancest* 
fervice,     relblved    to    continue   his    march    to- 

p  B.  Diaz.  c.  77.  p.  54.  c.  83.  p.  61. 

wards 
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book  wards  Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  difiua- 
c-— vA— >  fives  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  reprefcnted  his  de- 
*sl9'  ftru&ion  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himfelf  in  the 
power  of  a  prince  fo  faithlefs  and  cruel  as  Monte- 
zuma. As  he  was  accompanied  by  fix  thoufand 
Tlafcalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of  forces 
oa.  13.  which  reiembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed 
their  courfe  towards  Cholula-,  Montezuma,  who 
had  at  length  confented  to  admit  the  Spaniards 
into  his  prefence,  having  informed  Cortes,  that 
he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly  reception 
there.  Cholula  was  a  confiderable  town,  and 
though  only  five  leagues  diftant  from  Tlafcala, 
was  formerly  an  independent  (late,  but  had  been 
lately  fubjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.  This  was 
confidered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a 
holy  place,  the  fanctuary  and  chief  feat  of  their 
gods,  to  which  pilgrims  reforted  from  every  pro- 
vince, and  a  greater  number  of  human  victims 
were  offered  in  its  principal  temple  than  even  in 
that  of  Mexico q.  Montezuma  feems  to  have  in- 
vited the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  fome 
fuperftitious  hope  that  the  gods  would  not  fuf- 
fer  this  facred  manfion  to  be  defiled,  without 
pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  thofe  impious 
ftrangers,  who  ventured  to  infult  their  power  in 
the  place  of  its  peculiar  refidence  -,  or  from  a  be- 
lief that  he  himfelf  might  there  attempt  to  cut 

*»  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind.  i.  281,  282.  ii.  291.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  61.    Herrtra,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c  2. 
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them  off  with   more  certain   fuccefs,    under    the  B  °v°  K 

immediate  protection  of  his  divinities.  ** — v — -«♦ 

1519. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlafcalans,  be*  The  feve- 
fore  he  fet  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  procedure 
eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himfelf,  though  re- 
ceived into  the  town  with  much  feeming  refpect 
and  cordiality,  obferved  feveral  circumftances  in 
their  conduct  which  excited  fuipicion.  Two  of 
the  Tlafcalans,  who  were  encamped  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholulans  refufed 
to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts, 
having  found  means  to  enter  in  difguife,  acquainted 
Cortes,  that  they  obferved  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  principal  citizens  retiring  in  great 
hurry  every  night ;  and  that  fix  children  had  been 
facrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which  indi- 
cated the  execution  of  fome  warlike  enterprife  to 
be  approaching.  At  the  fame  time,  Marina  the 
interpreter  received  information  from  an  Indian 
woman  of  distinction,  whole  confidence  Ihe  had 
gained,  that  the  deftruction  of  her  friends  was 
concerted  •,  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  con- 
cealed near  the  town  ;  that  fome  of  the  ftreets 
were  barricaded,  and  in  others,  pits  or  deep 
trenches  were  dug,  and  (lightly  covered  over,  as 
traps  into  which  the  horfes  might  fall  ;  that  ftones 
and  miflive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops  of 
the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  in- 
fantry ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and 
their  ruin   unavoidable.     Cortes,  alarmed  at  this 

Vol.  II,  T  concurring 
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hook  concurring  evidence,  fecretly  arrefled  three  of  the 
«u— v— J  chief  priefts,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confeflion, 
l5'9'  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft,  he  in- 
ftantly  rcfolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  in- 
flict on  them  fuch  dreadful  vengeance  as  might 
ftrike  Montezuma  and  his  fubjects  with  terror. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans 
were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which  had  been 
allotted  for  their  quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town-,  the  Tlafcalans  had  orders  to  advance-,  the 
magiftrates,  and  feveral  of  the  chief  citizens  were 
fent  for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  feized.  On 
a  fignal  given,  the  troops  rufhed  out,  and  fell 
upon  the  multitude,  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  fo 
much  aftonimed,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from 
their  hands,  they  flood  motionlefs,  and  incapable 
of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards  prefled  them  in 
front,  the  Tlafcalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
The  ftreets  were  filled  with  bloodflied  and  death. 
The  temples,  which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
priefts  and  iome  of  the  leading  men,  were  fet  on 
fire,  and  they  perifhed  in  the  flames.  This  fcene 
of  horror  continued  two  days  -,  during  which,  the 
wretched  inhabitants  fuffered  all  that  the  deftruc- 
tive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable 
revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  inflict.  At 
length  the  carnage  ceafed,  after  the  flaughter  of 
fix  thoufand  Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a 
fingle  Spaniard.  Ccrtes  then  releafcd  the  magi- 
strates, and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  in- 
tended 
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tended  treacher  .  d  elavd,  that  as  juflice  was  now 
appealed,  be  forgave  the  offence,  but  required 
them  to  recal  6he  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re- 
cftablifh  order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  -v.cend- 
ant  which  th?  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  this  fu- 
perltitious  race  of  men,  and  lo  deeply  were  they 
imprefled  with  an  opinion  of  their  iuperior  difcern- 
ment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience  to  this 
command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  rilled  again 
with  people,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  l'acred 
buildings,  yielded  refpeetful  fervice  to  men,  whofe 
hands  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their  rela- 
tions and  fellow-citizens r. 

From  Cholula,    Cortes  advanced   directly   to-    oa-  2?< 

in*.  t  •    1  1  1  Advances 

wards  Mexico,  which  was  only  twenty  leagues  toward 
diftant.  In  every  place  through  which  he  paffed, 
he  was  received  as  a  perfon  pofiefTed  of  fufficient 
power  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppreflion 
under  which  it  groaned  •,  and  the  caziques  or  go- 
vernors, with  the  unreferved  confidence  repofed  in 
fuperior  beingSj  communicated  to  him  all  the 
grievances  which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  Montezuma.  When  Cortes  firft  ob- 
ferved  the  feeds  of  difcontent  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  hope  dawned  upon  his 
mind ;  but  when  he  now  difcovered  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near  the 

r  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  231.  B.  Diaz.  c.  83.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  64.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  1,  2.  See  NOTE 
LXXX, 
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book  fcat  0f  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital 
t_  -  y-  _>  parts  of  the  conftitution  were  affected,   and  con- 
ii'9.     ccived  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of  overturn- 
ing   a    ftate,    whole    natural   ftrength    was    thus 
divided    and    impaired.     While    thole   reflections 
encouraged  the  general  to  perfill  in  his  arduous 
undertaking,  the  foldiers  were  no  lefs  animated  by 
obfervations  more  obvious  to  their  capacity.     In 
defcending  from  the  mountains  of  Chalco,  acrofs 
which  the  road   lay,   the   vaft   plain   of  Mexico 
Firft  view    opened  gradually  to  their  view.     When  they  firft 
beheld  this  prdipeft,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  and 
beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  ob- 
ferved  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  ftretching  far- 
ther than  the  eye  could  reach  •,  when  they  faw  a 
lake   rel'embling   the  fea  in  extent*  encompaffed 
with  large  towns,  and  difcovered   the  capital  city 
rifing  upon  an  ifland  in  the  middle,  adorned  with 
its  temples  and  turrets  •,  the  fcene  fo  far  exceeded 
their  imagination,  that  fome  believed  the  fanciful 
defcriptions  of  romance  were  realized,  and  that  its 
enchanted   palaces   and   gilded  domes   were  pre- 
fented  to  their  fight  •,  others  could  hardly  perfuade 
themfelven  that  this  wonderful  fpectacle  was  any 
tiling  more  than   a  dream  s.     As  they  advanced, 
their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement 
increafed.     They  were  now  fully  fatisfied  that  the 
country  was  rich  beyond   any   conception  which 
they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themfelves 

'»  See  NOTE  LXXXL 
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that  at  length  they  mould  obtain  an  ample  recom 

pence  for  all  their  iervices  and  fufferings. 

1519. 

No  enemy  had  yet  appeared  to  oppofe  their  ™'irrefo" 
progrefs,    though  feveral  circumftances   occurred  Monte. 

.  zuma. 

which  led  them  to  fufpect  that  fome  defign  was 
formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them  off.  Many  mef- 
fengers  arrived  fucceffively  from  Montezuma,  per- 
mitting them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them 
on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alter- 
nately prevailed  ;  and  fo  wonderful  was  this  infar 
tuation,  which  feems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
fuppofition  but  that  of  a  fuperftitious  dread  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  that 
Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  be- 
fore the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy. 
But  as  no  figns  of  open  hoftility  appeared,  the 
Spaniards,  without  regarding  the  fluctuations  of 
Montezuma's  fentiments,  continued  their  march 
along  the  cauleway  which  led  to  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumfpe&ion  and  the  ltricteit 
difcipline,  though  without  feeming  to  fufpect  the 
prince  whom  they  were  about  to  vifit. 


terview 
wi;h  the 
Spaniards, 


When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thou-  HiHWHn 
fand  perfons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  diltinction,  wiih'th 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  thefe, 
in  his  order,  palled  by  Cortes,  and  faluted  him 
according  to  the  mode  deemed  moil  refpectful  and 
T  3  fubmiffivq 
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B  °v°  K  fubmiffive  in  their  country,     They  announced  the 
approach  of  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  foon  after 
his  harbingers  came  in  fight.   There  appeared  firft 
two  hundred  perfons  in  an   uniform  drefs,  with 
large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  fafhion,  march- 
ing two  and  two,  in  deep  filence,  bare-toured,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.     Thefe  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their  moft 
fhowy  apparel,  in  the  mid  ft  of  whom  was  Monte- 
zuma, in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented   with 
gold,  and  feathers  of  various  colours.     Four  of 
his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their  moul- 
ders, others  fupported  a  canopy  of  curious  work- 
manlhip    over   his    head.      Before    him    marched 
three  officers   with  rods  of  gold   in  their  hands, 
which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals, 
and   at  that   fignal   all    the  people    bowed   their 
heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look 
on   fo   great   a   monarch.     When    he   drew   near, 
Cortes  demounted,  advancing  towards  him  with 
officious  hafte,  and   in  a  refpe&ful  pofture.     At 
the  fame  time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair, 
and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  rela- 
tions, approached  with  a  flow  and  ftately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  ftreet  with  cotton  cloths, 
that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.     Cortes  ac- 
cofted  him  with  profound  reverence,  after  the  Eu- 
ropean fafhion.     He  returned  the  falutation,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  his  country,   by  touching 
the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  killing  it.    This 
ceremony,  the  cuftomary  expreffion  of  veneration 

from 
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from  inferiors  towards  thofe  who  were  above  them  B  °v°  K 
in  rank,  appeared  luch  amazing  condefcenfion  in  < — -y — J 
a  proud  monarch,  who  fcarcely  deigned  to  con- 
fider  the  reft  of  mankind  as  of  the  fame  fpecies 
■with  himfelf,  that  all  his  fubjecls  firmly  believed 
thofe  perfons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himfelf  in 
this  manner,  to  be  fomething  more  than  human. 
Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd, 
the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  heard  themfelves  denominated  Teules,  or  di- 
vinities. Nothing  material  palled  in  this  firft  in- 
terview. Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception, 
immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politenefs 
not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.  "  You  are 
now,"  fays  he,  c'  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
houfe  •,  refrefb  yourielves  after  your  fatigue,  and 
be  happy  until  I  return1."  The  place  allotted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built 
by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  furrounded 
by  a  ftone-wall,  with  towers  at  proper  diftances, 
which  ferved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament, 
and  its  appartments  and  courts  were  fo  large,  as  to 
accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian 
allies.  The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  his  fecurity,  by  planting  the  artillery 
fo  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which 
led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  divifion   of  his 

1  Cor;es  ReJat.  Ram.  iii.  232 — 235.     B.  Diaz.  c.  83 — 88. 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  64,  65.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  3,  4,  5. 
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b  o^o  k  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  potting  cen- 
tinels  at  proper  ftations,  with  injunctions  to  obferve 
the  fame  vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they  were  within 
fight  of  an  enemy's  camp. 


15J9. 


His  idea  of 
the  Spa- 


In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  his 
ftiaidi,  guefts  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  inter- 
view, and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value,  not 
only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the 
private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  mo- 
narch to  be  fuitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  king- 
dom. A  long  conference  enfued,  in  which  Cone's 
learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with 
refpefl  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  eftablifhcd 
tradition,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that 
their  anceftors  came  originally  from  a  remote  re- 
gion, and  conquered  the  provinces  now  fubjecl  to 
his  dominion  •,  that  after  they  were  fettled  there, 
the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  promifing,  that  at 
fome  future  period  his  defendants  fhould  vilit 
them,  afTume  the  government,  and  reform  their 
conftiturion  and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he  had 
heard  and  feen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  perfons 
whofe  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  pro- 
phecies taught  them  to  expect  ;  that  accordingly 
he  had  received  them,  not  as  ttrangers,  but  as  re- 
lations of  the  fame  blood  and  parentage,  and  de- 
fircd  that  they  might  confider  themfelves  as  matters 
in  his  dominions,  for  both  himfclf  and  his  fubjeels 

fhould 
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mould  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  book 
even  to  prevent  their  wifhes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  v__ — y—> 
in  his  ufual  ftile,  with  refpect  to  the  dignity  and  IS'9, 
power  of  his  iovereign,  and  his  intention  in  fend- 
ing him  into  that  country  ;  artfully  endeavouring 
lb  to  frame  his  difcourfe,  that  it  might  coincide  as 
much  as  pofiible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma 
had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards. 
Next  morning,  Cortes  and  lb  me  of  his  principal 
attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of 
the  emperor.  The  three  fubfequent  days  were 
employed  in  viewing  the  city ;  the  appearance  of 
which,  fo  far  fuperior  in  the  order  of  its  build- 
ings and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any- 
place the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  and 
yet  fo  little  refembling  the  ttruclure  of  an  Eu- 
ropean city,  filled  them  with  furprife  and  ad- 
miration. 

Mexico,  or  Temuhtitlan,  as  it  was  anciently 
called  by  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain, 
environed  by  mountains  of  fuch  heighr,  that, 
though  wiihin  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of 
its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  All  the  moifture 
which  defccnds  from  the  high  grounds  is  collected 
in  feveral  lakes,  the  two  largeft  of  which,  of 
about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are  frefh,  thofe 
of  the  other  brackilfi.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter, 
and  on  fome  fmall  iQands  adjoining  to  them,  the 
capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.     The 

accefs 
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b  o  o  k  accefs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways  or 
^_l U.11  ,^j  ftreets,  formed  of  ftones  and  earth,  about  thirty 
l5'°'  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during 
the  rainy  feafon  overflowed  the  flat  country,  thefe 
caufeways  were  of  confiderable  length.  That  of 
Tacuba,  on  the  weft,  extended  a  mile  and  a  half; 
that  of  Tezeuco,  on  the  north-weft,  three  miles ; 
that  of  Cuoyacan,  towards  the  fouth,  fix  miles. 
On  the  eaft  there  was  no  cauieway,  and  the  city 
could  be  approached  only  by  canoes".  In  each 
of  thefe  caufeways  were  openings  at  proper  inter- 
vals, through  which  the  waters  flowed  ;  and  over 
thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  co- 
vered with  earth,  the  caufcway  or  ftreet  had  every- 
where an  uniform  appearance.  As  the  approaches 
to  the  city  were  Angular,  its  conftrucTion  was  re- 
markable. Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
but  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to 
perfons  of  dillinclion,  were  of  fuch  dimenfions, 
that,  in  companion  with  any  other  buildings 
which  had  been  difcovered  in  America,  they  might 
be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the 
common  people  were  mean,  refembling  the  huts 
of  other  Indians.  But  they  were  all  placed  in  a 
regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which 
pa(Ted  through  the  city,  in  fome  of  its  diftricts,  or 
on  the  fides  of  the  ftreets  which  interfered  it  in 
other  quarters.  In  feveral  places  were  large  open- 
ings or  Iquares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 

«  F,  Torribio  MS. 

marker, 
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market,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  fpacious,  that  forty  book 
or  fifty  thouiand  perions  carried  on  traffic  there.  ■_-„-_? 
In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the      I5'9' 
nobleft  monument  of  the  induftry  and  art  of  man, 
while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  def- 
titute  of  aid  from  any  domellic  animal,  the  Spa- 
niards, who  are   mod  moderate  in  their  computa- 
tions, reckon  that  there  were  at  leaft  iixty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  x. 

But  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thofe  ob-  Th,;.- de- 
jects might  amufe  or  aftonifh  the  Spaniards,  they  E.8  f,tu* 
felt  the  utmoft  folicitude  with  refpecT:  to  their  own 
fituaion.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumfiances, 
no  lefs  unexpected  than  favourable  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  they  had  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now 
lodged  in  its  capital,  without  having  once  met 
with  open  oppofnion  from  its  monarch.  The 
Tlafcalans,  however,  had  earneftly  diflluded  them 
from  placing  fuch  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to 
enter  a  city  of  fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico 
where  that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  fhut 
up  as  it  vvere  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  was  impof- 
iible-to  efcape.  They  a  Mured  him  that  the  Mexi- 
can priefts  had,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  coun- 
felled  their  fovereign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into 
the  capital,    that    he  might  cut  them  off  there 

x  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  239.  D.  Ralat.  della  gran.  Cicta 
de  Mexico,  par  un  Gentelhuomo  del  Cortcfe.  Ram.  ibid.  xat 
£,     Hsrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  14,  &c. 
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g  o  o  k  at  one  blow  with  perfect  fecurity  >'.  They  now 
^^^j  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehenfions  of 
*5.'9*-  their  allies  were  not  dsftitute  of  foundation  •,  that, 
by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  inter- 
vals pn  the  caufeways,  or  by  deftroying  part  of  the 
caufeways  themfcives,  their  retreat  would  be  renr 
dered  impracticable,  and  they  mull  remain  cooped 
lip  in  the  centre  of  a  hoftile  city,  furrounded  by, 
multitudes  fufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  poffibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their 
allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with 
cHftinauifned  refpect.  But  ought  they  to  reckon 
upon  this  as  real,  or  to  confider  it  as  feigned  ? 
Even  if  it  were  fincere,  could  they  promife  on  its 
continuance  ?  Their  fafety  depended  upon  the 
will  of  a  monarch  in  whole  attachment  they  had 
no  reafon  to  confide ;  and  an  order  flowing  from 
his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in  paffion, 
might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate  % 

Soltek  These  reflections,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the 

iry'of  meaneft  foldier,  did  not  elcape  the  vigilant  faga- 
-  ;lte "  city  of  their  general.  Before  he  fet  out  from  Cha- 
lula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa 
Rica%  that  Qualpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexican 
generals  on  the  frontiers,  having  allembled  an 
army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  \.\\t  people 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to  throw  off 

X  B.  Diaz.  c.  8",  86.  z  B.  Diaz.  c.  94. 

•  Cr.es  Relac.  Ram.  iii.   235.  C. 

the 
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the  Mexican  yoke,  Eicalante  had  marched  out  fi  °^°  K 
with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fupport  his  allies  ;  that  u— v~^> 
an  engagement  had  enfued,  in  which,  though  the 
Spaniards  were  victorious,  Efcalante,  with  feveri 
of  his  men,  had  been  mortally  wounded^  his 
horie  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  and  taken  alive  ;  that  the 
head  of  this  unfortunate  captive,  after  being  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  im- 
mortal, had  been  fent  to  Mexico b.  Cortes* 
though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence*  as  an  indi- 
cation of  Montezuma's  hoftile  intentions,  had  con- 
tinued his  march.  But  as  foon  as  he  entered 
Mexico,  he  became  fenfible,  that,  from  an  excels 
of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  valour  and  difcipline; 
of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the  difad vantage  of 
having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  unknowii 
country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  which  he 
had  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of 
communication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pulhed 
forward  into  a  fituation,  where  it  was  difficult  to 
continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  re- 
tire. Difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain1 
confequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  upon  fupporting 
the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spaiii 
had  formed  with  refpect  to  the  irrefiftible  power 
of  his  arms.     Upon   the   firit  fymptom  of  timi- 

*  &.  Diaz.   c.  93,  94..     Herren,  dec.  2.  lib,  viii.  c.  1. 
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book  diry  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  ceafc,  and 
«- — 'r-~j  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  reftrained  at  pre- 
15'9'  fent,  would  ler  loofe  upon  him  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire.  At  the  fame  time,  he  knew  that 
the  countenance  of  his  own  fovereign  was  to  be 
obtained  only  by  a  leries  of  victories,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  fuccefs  could 
fcreen  his  conduct  from  the  cenfure  of  irregula- 
rity. From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  v/as  necef- 
iary  to  maintain  his  Ration,  and  to  extricate  him- 
felf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  ftep 
had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another 
ilill  bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying,  but  his 
mind  was  equal  to  it;  and  after  revolving  the 
matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan 
HeTofoi  to  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined 
fezuraa.  to  feize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry 
him  as  a  prifoner  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  From 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  fof 
the  perfon  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  im- 
plicit fubmiflion  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having 
Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme 
direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or,  at  leaft,  with  fuch  a 
facred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
being  fecure  from  any  effort  of  their  violence. 

Hi*  manner       Tms  he  immediately  propofed  to  his   officers. 

mis.        '  The  timid  ftartled  at  a  meafure  fo  audacious,  and 

railed  objections.     The  more  intelligent  and  refo- 

iute,  confcious  that  it   was  the  only  refource  in 

which    there    appeared   any    profpect   of   fafety, 

9  warmly 
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warmly   approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  their  B  °  °  K 
companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame  opinion,  that  ' — v-— »' 
it  was  agreed  inttantly  to  make  the  attempt.     At      ISi9' 
his   ufual    hour   of  vifiting  Montezuma,   Cortes 
went  to   the   palace,  accompanied  by   Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila, 
five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trufty 
foldicrs.     Thirty  chofen  men  followed,  not  in  re- 
gular order,  but  fauntering  at  fome  diftance,  as  if 
they  had  no  object  but  curiofity  ;    fmall   parties 
were  polled  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  llreets 
leading  from  the  Spanifh  quarters  to  the  court  •, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlafca- 
lan  allies,  were  under  arms,  ready  to  fally  out  on 
the  firft  alarm.     Cortes  and  his  attendants   were 
admitted  without  fufpicion  ;  the  Mexicans  retiring, 
as  ufual,  out  of  refpeci.     He  addrefled  the  mo- 
narch in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  he 
had  employed  in  former  conferences,  reproaching 
him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  aflault 
made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers, 
and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  lofs  which 
they  had  fuftained  by  the  death  of  fome  of  their 
companions,  as  well  as  for  the  infult  offered  to 
the  great  prince  whofe  fervants  they  were.     Mon- 
tezuma,  confounded  at   this   unexpected   accufa- 
tion,  and  changing  colour,  either  from  confeiouf- 
riefs  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with 
which  he  was  treated,  afferted  his  own  innocence 
with  great  earneftnefs,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave 
orders  inftantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  ac- 
complices 
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o  o  k  complices  prifoners  to   Mexico.     Corres  replied, 
^L i  with  Teeming  complaifance,  that  a    declaration   fo 

1519       refpeclable   left  no  doubt   remaining  in  his  own 
mind,  but   that   ibmething  more   was  requifite  to 
fatisfy   his   followers,   who   would   never   be   con- 
vinced that  Montezuma  did   not  iharbour  hoftile 
intentions  againft  them,  unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from 
his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the 
Spanifh  quarters,  where  he  mould  be  fervid  and 
honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.     The  fir  ft 
n~    uion  of  fo  ftrange  a  propofal  bereaved  Monte- 
zuma of  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  motion.  At  length, 
indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily 
anfwered,  "  That  perfons  of  his   rank  were  not 
accuftomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themfelves  as 
prifoners  \  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  fo,  his 
iubje&s  would  not  permit  fuch   an  affront  to  be 
offered  to  their  fovereign."     Cortes,  unwilling  to 
employ  force,  endeavoured   alternately  to  foothe 
and  to  intimidate  him.     The  altercation  became 
warm  •,  and  having  continued  above  three  hours, 
Velafquez   de   Leon,    an   impetuous   and   gallant 
young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  "  Why 
wade  more  time  in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  feize  him 
inftantly,  or  (tab  him  to  the  heart."  The  threaten- 
ing- voice  and    fierce   geftures   with  which  thefe 
words  were   uttered,    (Truck   Montezuma.      The 
Spaniards,  he  was  fenfible,  had  now  proceeded  fo 
far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  danger  was  ienminent,  the  neceflity  una- 
voidable. 
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voidable.     He  faw  both,    and  abandoning  him-  B  °v°  K 

felf  to  his  fate,  complied  wich  their  requeft.  i...v— j 

1519. 

His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  Monte*um» 
them  his  refolution.  Though  aftonifhed  and  af-  SeSpi 
flicted,  they  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the  will  of  °.uarter9» 
their  mafter,  but  carried  him  in  filent  pomp,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  When 
it  was  known  that  the  ftrangers  were  conveying 
away  the  emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the 
wildeft  tranfports  of  grief  and  rage,  threatening 
the  Spaniards  with  immediate  deftruction,  as  the 
punifhment  juftly  due  to  their  impious  audacity. 
But  as  foon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  Teem- 
ing gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand, 
the  tumult  was  hufhed,  and  upon  his  declaring  it 
to  be  of  his  own  choice  that  he  went  to  refide  for 
lbme  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  multitude, 
taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  fove- 
reign's  pleafure,  quietly  difperfed0. 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a  few 
ftrangers,  in  the  midft  of  his  capital,  at  noonday, 
and  carried  off  as  a  prifoner  without  oppofition  or 
bloodlhed.  Hiftory  contains  nothing  parallel  to 
this  event,  either  with  refpecl:  to  the  temerity  of 
the  attempt,  or  the  fuccefs  of  the  execution  ;  and 
were  not  all  the  circumftances  of  this  extraordinary 
tranfaclion  authenticated  by  the  molt  unqueftion- 

«  B.  Diaz.  c.  95.     Gomara  Cron.    c.   83.     Cortes  Relat. 
Ram.  iii.  p,  235,  236.    Herxera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii,  c.  2,  3. 

Vol.  II.  U  able 
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b  o^o  k  a|;)]e  evidence,  they  would  appear  fo  wild  and  ex- 
s b-y — >  travaganr,  as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 

verifimilitude  which  mud  be  preilrved  even   in 

fictitious  narrations. 

Revived  Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanifti  quar- 

«nthrcfp?ea.  rcrs  vv't^  a^  z^'c  ceremonious  refpect  which  Cortes 
had  prcmifed.  He  was  attended  by  his  own  cio- 
mcllics,  and  ferved  with  his  ufual  ftate.  His 
principal  officers  had  free  acccfs  to  him,  and  he 
carried  on  every  function  of  government  as  if  he 
had  been  at  perfect  liberty.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, watched  him  with  the  fcrupulous  vigilance 
which  was  natural  in  guarding  fuch  an  important 
prize'1,  endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  footh 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  fituation,  by  every  exter- 
nal demonftration  of  regard  and  attachment.  Buc 
from  captive  princes  the  hour  of  humiliation  and 
tazi  to  fufferina  is  never  far  diftant.     Qualpopoca,  his 

cruel    indig  °  ir 

nities.  ion,  and  five  or  tne  principal  officers  who  ferved 
under  him,  were  brought  prifoners  to  the  capital, 
Dec,  4.  in  confequence  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma 
had  ilfued.  The  emperor  gave  them  up  to  Cortes, 
that  he  might  enquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
crime,  and  determine  their  punifhment.  They 
were  formally  tried  by  a  Spaniih  court-martial; 
and  though  tiiey  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what 
became  loyal  fubjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying 
the  orders  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  in  oppo- 
sing  the   invaders  of  their   country,    they   were 

d  See  NOTE  LXXXII. 

condemned 
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Condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  execution  B  °,°  K 
of  luch  atrocious  deeds  is  ieldom  long  fufpend- 
ed.  The  unhappy  victims  were  inftantly  led 
forth.  The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid  was 
compofed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal 
magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in  filent  afto- 
nifhment,  the  double  infult  offered  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  their  empire,  an  officer  of  diflinction  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  the  authority  of  ftrangers, 
for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natu- 
ral fovereign ;  and  the  arms  provided  by  the  fore- 
fight  of  their  anceflors  for  avenging  fuch  wrongs, 
confumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  moll  mocking  indignities 
which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards* 
convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  attack  Efcalante  without  orders  from  his 
mailer,  were  not  fatisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance 
on  the  inftrument  employed  in  committing  that 
crime*  while  the  author  of  it  efcaped  with  impu- 
nity. Juft  before  Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to 
fuffer,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Montezu- 
ma, followed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  and  a  foldier 
carrying  a  pair  of  fetters  •  and  approaching  the 
monarch  with  a  ftern  countenance,  told  him,  that 
as  the  perfons  who  were  now  to  undergo  the  pu- 
nifhment  which  they  merited,  had  charged  him  as 
the  cauie  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  he  likewife  mould  make  atonement  for 
U  a  that 
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that  guilt  •,  then  turning  away  abruptly,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  foldier  to  clap 
*519'  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  inftantly 
executed.  The  difconfolate  monarch,  trained  up 
with  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and  invio- 
lable, and  confidering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the 
prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud 
lamentations  and  complaints.  His  attendants, 
fpeechlefs  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathing 
them  with  their  tears ;  and  bearing  up  the  fetters 
in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious  tender- 
nefs  to  lighten  their  preflfure.  Nor  did  their  grief 
and  defpondency  abate,  until  Cortes  returned  from 
the  execution  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezu- 
ma's fpirits  had  funk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they 
now  rofe  into  indecent  joy ;  and  with  an  unbecom- 
ing tranfition,  he  patted  at  once  from  the  anguifh 
of  defpair  to  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  fondnefs 
towards  his  deliverers.;. 

Heafons  0f  In  thofe  tranfactions,  as  reprefented  by  the  Spa- 
^Jduft*  n*m  hiftorians,  we  iearch  in  vain  for  the  qualities 
which  diftinguifh  other  parts  of  Cortes's  conduct. 
To  ufurp  a  juril'diction  which  could  not  belong  to 
a  ftranger,  who  aflumed  no  higher  character  than 
that  of  an  ambaffador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict  a  capital  punifhment 
on  men  whofe  conduct  entitled  them  to  efteem, 
appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the 
monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after 

*   ^  fuch 
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fuch  ignominious  treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe  B  °v°  K 
him,  feems  to  be  a  difplay  of  power  no  lefs  incon-  c  .„■  ■/ 
fiderate  than  wanton.  According  to  the  common  ,SI9' 
relation,  no  account  can  be  given  either  of  the  one 
action  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  intoxicated 
with  fuccefs,  and  prefuming  on  the  afcendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  under- 
take, or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  in  one 
view,  thefe  proceedings,  however  repugnant  to 
juftice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that 
artful  policy  which  regulated  every  part  of  Cortes's 
behaviour.  The  Mexicans  had  conceived  the 
Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings  fuperior  to  men. 
It  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  cherifh  this 
illufion,  and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  it  infpired. 
Cortes  wilhed  that  Ihedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard 
fhould  be  deemed  the  moft  heinous  of  all  crimes ; 
and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  eftablifh 
this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  firft  Mexicans 
who  had  ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himfelf  tofubmit  to  a 
mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being 
acceffary  to  their  guilt6. 

The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punilhed  the  un-  The  power 
happy  perfons  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  violent  ^J1,*,,^ 
hands  upon  his  followers,  feems  accordingly  to      'S*0* 
have  made  all  the  impreffion  that  he  defired.   The 

8  See  NOTE  LXXXllI. 

U  3  fpirit 
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c  o  o  k  fpirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed,  but 
,__    /-  _i  fubdued.     During  fix  months  that  Cortes  remained 
I51°'      in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  not 
from  conftraint,    but  through  choice.     His  mini- 
fters  and  officers  attended  him  as  ufual.     He  took 
cognizance  of  all  affairs  ■,  every  order  was  ifiued 
in  his  name.     The  external  afpe6t  of  government 
appearing  the  fame,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being 
fcrupuloufly  obferved,    rhe  people  were  fo  little 
ienfible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  fame  fubmiffive  re- 
verence as  ever.     Such  was  the  dread  which  both 
Montezuma  and  his  lubje&s  had  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  fuch  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them, 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their  fovereign 
from  confinement;  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on 
this   afcendant  which  he   had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  vifithis  temples, 
but  to  make  hunting  excurfions  beyond  the  lake, 
a  suard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  fuch  a 
terror  as  to  intimidate  the  multitude,  and  fecure 
the  captive  monarch f. 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in 
feizing  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fecured 
to  themfclves  more  extenfive  authority  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire  than  it  was  pofiible  to  have  acquired 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  open  force  -,  and  they 

f  Coites  Relat.  p.  236.  E,     £.  Diaz.  c.  97,  98,  99. 
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exercifed  moreabfolutefway  in  the  name  of  another  B  °v°  K 
than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own.     The  arts  v— ~v-— -* 
of  palifhed  nations  in  fubjecting  fuch  as  are  lefs      I5'0, 
improved,  have  betm  nearly  the  fame  in  every  pe- 
riod.    The  fyftem  <of  fcreening  a  foreign  ufurpa- 
tion,  under  the  fanction  of  authority  derived  from 
the  natural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  em- 
ploying   the    magiftrates  and  forms  already   efta- 
bliflved  as  rnftruments  to  introduce  a  new  dominion, 
of  which  we  are  apt  to  boaft  as  fublime  refinements 
in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age,  were  inven- 
tions of  a  more  early  period,  and  had  been  tried 
with  fuccefs  in   the  Weft,  long  before  they  were 
pracliled  in  the  Eaft, 

Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft:  of  the  ure  which 
power  which  he  poflefTed  by  means  of  this.  Ke  ^makcsof 
ient  fome  Spaniards,  whom  he  judged  beft  quali- 
fied for  fuch  commifiions,  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  accompanied  by  perfons  of  diftinction, 
whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them  both 
as  guides  and  protectors.  They  vifited  mod  of 
the  provinces,  viewed  their  foil  and  productions, 
furveyed  with  particular  care  the  diftri&s  which 
yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched  upon  feveral  places 
as  proper  ftations  for  future  colonies,  and  endea- 
voured to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  fub- 
mitting  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  fome  of  the 
principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whofe  abilities  or 
U  4  independent 
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B  00  k  independent  fpirit  excited  his  jealoufy,  and  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place  perfons  lefs  capable  or  more 
obfequious. 

One  thing  ftill  was  wanting  to  complete  his  fe- 
curity.  He  wifhed  to  have  fuch  command  of  the 
lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  le- 
vity or  difguft,  the  Mexicans  mould  take  arms 
againft  him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  caufe- 
ways.  This,  too,  his  own  addrefs,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplifh. 
Having  frequently  entertained  his  prifoner  with 
pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine  and  art 
of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiofity  to  lee 
thofe  moving  palaces  which  made  their  way 
through  the  water  without  oars.  Under  pretext 
of  gratifying  this  defire,  Cortes  perfuaded  him  to 
appoint  fome  of  his  fubjects  to  fetch  part  of  the 
naval  (lores  depofited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
and  to  employ  others  in  cutting  down  and  prepar- 
ing timber.  With  their  affiftance,  the  Spanifh  car- 
•  penters  foon  completed  two  brigantines,  which  af- 
forded a -frivolous  amufement  to  the  monarch,  and 
were  confidered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  refource,  if 
he  mould  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Monte»uma       Encouraged  by  fo  many  inftances  of  the  mo- 

Mges  him-  narch's  tame  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured 

•fSp'in.  *   to  put  it  to  a  proof  ftill  more  trying.     He  urged 

Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vafTal  of  the 

king  of  Caftile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  fupe- 

riors 
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rior,  and  to  fubject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  B 
of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the 
lad  and  mod  humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one 
pofleffed  of  fovereign  authority,  Montezuma  was 
fo  obfequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together 
the  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  folemn  ha- 
rangue, reminding  them  of  the  traditions  and  pro- 
phecies which  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a 
people  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock  with  themfelves, 
in  order  to  take  pofiefllon  of  the  fupreme  power, 
he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this 
promifed  race;  that  therefore  he  recognized  the 
right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican 
empire  •,  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  ftet9 
and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  thefe 
words,  Montezuma  difcovered  how  deeply  he  was 
affected  in  making  fuch  a  facrifice.  Tears  and 
groans  frequently  interrupted  his  difcourfe.  Over- 
awed and  broken  as  his  fpirit  was,  it  ftill  retained 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  which 
pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  conftrained  to 
refign  independent  power.  The  firft  mention  of 
fuch  a  refolution  (truck  the  afTembly  dumb  with 
aftonifhment.  This  was  followed  by  a  fullen  mur- 
mur of  forrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which 
indicated  fome  violent  eruption  of  rage  to  be  near 
at  hand.  This  Cortes  forefaw,  and  feafonably  in- 
terpofed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  mafler 
had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the 
royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the 
conftitution   and   laws  of  the    Mexican   empire. 

This 
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b  cm>  k  This  affurance,  added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spanifli 
power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their  monarch's 
example,  extorted  a  reluctant  confent  from  the  af- 
fembly  z.  The  ad  of  fubmiflion  and  homage  wa$ 
executed  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  pleafed  to  prefcribe  \ 

The  amount      Montezuma,  at  the  defire  of  Cortes,  accom- 
«»ia  coi-      panied  this  profcffion  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a 
the  spa!      magnificent  prefent  to  his  new  fove reign  ;  and,  af- 
***'*'        ter  his  example,  his  fubjedrs  brought  in  very  libe- 
ral contributions.     The  Spaniards  now  collected 
all  the  treafure  which  had   been  either  voluntarily 
beftowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Monte- 
zuma, or  had  been  extorted  from  his  people  under 
various  pretexts  •,  and  having  melted  the  gold  and 
filver,  the  value  of  thefe,  without  including  jewels 
and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  pre- 
ferved  on  account  of  their  curious  workmanfhip, 
Dfa'foBof    amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  pefos.     The 
Sfa^nHt  foldiers  were  impatient  to  have  it  divided,  and 
««*>,»<*.    cortes  complied  with  their  defire.     A  fifth  of  the 
whole  was  firft  fet  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the 
king.     Another  fifth  was  allotted   to  Cortes  as 
commander  in  chief.    The  fums  advanced  by  Ve- 
lafquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by   fome  of  the  officers, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the 
armament,  were  then  deducted.     The  remainder 

f  See  NOTE  LXXXIV. 

h  Cortes  Relat.  23?.  Du     B.  D'az.  c.  101.    Gomara  Cron. 
c.  92.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 

was 
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was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  garri-  B  °v°  K 
Ton  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  < — ,-^j 
ranks.     After  fo  many  defalcations,  the  mare  of      Is*°' 
a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pefos. 
This  fum  fell  fo  far  below  their  fanguine  expecta- 
tions,   that  fome  foldiers  rejected  it  with  fcorn, 
and  others  murmured  fo  loudly  at  this  cruel  dif- 
appointment  of  their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the 
addrefs  of  Cortes,  and  no  fmall  exertion  of  his 
liberality,  to  appeafe  them.     The  complaints  of 
the  army  were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  founda- 
tion.    As  the  crown  had  contributed  nothing  to- 
wards the  equipment  or  fuccefs  of  the  armament, 
it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it 
fweep  away  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  treafure 
purchafed  by  their  blood  and  toil.     What  fell  to 
the  (hare  of  their  general  appeared,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  fixteenth  century,  an 
enormous  fum.     Some  of  Cortes's  favourites  had 
fecretly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  feveral  orna- 
ments of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the  royal  fifth, 
nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon (lock.     It  was,  however,  fo  manifeftly  the 
intereft  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a  large 
remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
thofe  concealments  were  not  of  great  confequence. 

The  total  fum  amaffed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  Reafons 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed,  wJ found 
either  by  reflecting  on  the  defcriptions  given  by  \aJ* \w 
hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of  Mexico,  or  l^s- 

by 
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b  o  o  k  ^  confidering  the  productions  of  its  mines  in 
i_  -T-  _■  modern  times.  But,  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
,st0,  cans,  gold  and  filver  were  not  the  ftandards  by 
which  the  worth  of  other  commodities  was  efti- 
mated  ;  and  deftitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived 
from  this  circumftance,  were  no  farther  in  requeft 
than  as  they  furnifhed  materials  for  ornaments  and 
trinkets.  Thefe  were  either  confecrated  to  the 
gods  in  their  temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of 
diftinction  by  their  princes  and  fome  of  their  mod 
eminent  chiefs.  >  As  the  confumption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  inconfiderable,  the  demand  for 
them  was  not  fuch  as  to  put  either  the  ingenuity 
or  induftry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  ftretch,  in  or- 
der to  augment  their  (lore.  They  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the  rich 
mines  with  which  their  country  abounded.  What 
gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metallic  ftate1. 
The  utmoft  effort  of  their  labour  in  fearch  of  it 
was  to  warn  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of 
gold  which  fubfided  ;  and  even  this  fimple  opera- 
tion, according  to  the  report  of  the  perfons  whom 
Cortes  appointed  to  furvey  the  provinces  where 
there  was  a  profpeft  of  finding  mines,  they  per- 
formed very  unikiifully".  From  all  thofe  caufes, 
the  whole  mafs  of  gold  in  pofleffion  of  the  Mexi- 

*  Cortes  Relat.  p.  236.  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  icz,   103,      Go- 
mara  Cron.  c.  90. 
*•  B.  Diaz.  c.  103. 
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cans  was  not  great.  As  filver  is  rarely  found  pure,  B  °  °  K 
and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  *—  -y— -> 
procefs  for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the      ls*0' 
quantity  of  this  metal  was  ftill  lefs  confiderable !. 
Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the 
power  which  they  poffefTed  in  Mexico,  and  often 
with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
predominant  paflion,  and  though  Montezuma  had 
fondJy  exhaufted    his    treafures,  in  hopes  of  fa- 
tiating  their  thirft  for  gold,  the  product  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  bul- 
lion in  the  empire,  did  not  rife  in  value  above 
what  has  been  mentioned m. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  Montezuma 

,  •    ,         r      o_  -i  •         inflexible 

other  matters,  with  reipect  to  one  point  he  was  in-  with  refpea 
flexible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  '^'s^* 
the  importunate  zeal  of  a  miflionary,  to  renounce 
his  falfe  gods,  and  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  faith, 
he  always  rejected  the  propofition  with  horror. 
Superftition,  among  the  Mexicans,  was  formed 
into  fuch  a  regular  and  complete  fyftem,  that  its 
inftitutions  naturally  took  faft  hold  of  the  mind  ; 
and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica were  eafily  induced  to  relinquifh  a  few  no- 
tions and  rites,  fo  loofe  and  arbitrary  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexi- 
cans adhered  tenacioufly  to  their  mode  of  worfliip, 
which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with 

1  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  4, 
»  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXV.       . 
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book  fuch  order  and  folemnity  as  to  render  it  the  object 

v. 
^     1  _j  of  veneration.     Cortes,  finding  all  his  attemps  in- 

J5ZO'     effectual  to  fhake  the  constancy  of  Montezuma, 

was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  obftinacy,  thaq  in  a 

tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers  to  throw 

down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force.     But 

the  prielts  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars, 

and  the  people  crowding  with  great  ardour  to  fup- 

port  them,  Cortes's  prudence  overruled   his  zeal, 

and  induced  him  to  delift  from  his  rafh  attempt, 

after  diflodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  fhrines* 

and  placing  in  their  {lead  an  image  of  the  Virgin 

Mary n. 

Schemes  of  From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had 
cans^fode-  permitted  the  imprifonment  of  their  fovereign, 
ih-ojr  the  ancj  fuffered  the  exactions  of  ftrangers  without  a 
ftrucrgle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel 
or  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themfelves 
called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted  deities.  The 
priefts  and  leading  men  held  frequent  confultations 
with  Montezuma  for  this  purpofe.  But  as  it 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  to 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence, 
he  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having 
called  Cortes  into  his  prefence,  he  obferved,  that 
now,  as  all  the  purpofes  of  his  embafify  were  fully 
accomplifned,  the  gods  had  declared  their  will, 
and  the  people  fignified  their  defire  that  he  and 
his  followers  mould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the 

«  See  NOTE  LXXXVT. 
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empire.  With  this  he  required  them  to  comply, 
or  unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  fuddenly  on 
their  heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpected  requifi-  *j2t 
tion,  as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that 
it  was  the  refult  of  fome  deep  fcheme  concerted 
between  Montezuma  and  his  fubjecls.  He  quickly 
perceived  that  he  might  derive  more  advantage 
from  a  feeming  compliance  with  the  monarch's  in- 
clination, than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt  to  change 
or  to  oppofe  it  •,  and  replied,  with  great  compo- 
fure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  re- 
turning to  his  own  country ;  but  as  he  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  veffels  in  which  he  arrived,  fome  time 
was  requilite  for  building  other  mips.  This  ap- 
peared realbnable.  A  number  of  Mexicans  were 
lent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and  fome 
Spanilh  carpenters  were  appointed  to  fuperintend 
the  work.  Cortes  flattered  himfelf,  that  during 
this  interval  he  might  either  find  means  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  fuch  reinforce- 
ments as  would  enable  him  to  deipife  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapfed  fince  Porto-  Anxiety  «* 

*  danger  ot 

carrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his  difpatches  Cortes< 
to  Spain  j  and  he  daily  expected  their  return  with 
a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  king. 
Without  this,  his  condition  was  infecure  and 
precarious,  and  after  all  the  great  things  which 
he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom  to  bear 
the  name  and  furTer  the  punifhment  of  a  trai- 
tor.   Rapid  and  extenfive   as  his  progrefs  had 

been, 
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book  been,    he  could   not  hope  to  complete   the   re- 

\ v-  .»  duction  of  a  great  empire  with  fo  fmall  a  body  of 

,5l°"  men,  which  by  this  time  the  difeafes  of  the  cli- 
mate had  confiderably  thinned ;  nor  could  he 
apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanifli  fetdements  in  the 
iflands  until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of 
his  proceedings. 

The  arrival  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  fituation, 
armament  anxious  about  what  was  paft,  uncertain  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration 
of  Montezuma,  oppreffed  with  a  new  addition  of 
cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with  an  account 
of  fome  mips  having  appeared  on  the  coaft. 
Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  imagining  that  his 
meffengers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and  that  the 
completion  of  all  his  willies  and  hopes  was  at 
hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his  compa- 
nions, who  received  them  with  tranfports  of  mu- 
tual gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  A  courier  from  Sandoval,  whom 
Cortes  had  appointed  to  fucceed  Efcalante  in  com- 
mand at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information 
that  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez, 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  inftead  of  bringing  the  aid 
which  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  imme- 
diate deft  ruction. 

fitted  out  The  mottives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to  this 

JuJ.elaf"     violent  meafure  are  obvious.     From  the  circum- 
fiances  of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  impoffible  not 
to  fufpect  his  intention  of  throwing  oft  all  depend- 
ed ence 
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cnce  upon  him.  His  neglecting  to  tranfmit  any 
account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba,  ftrengthened 
this  fufpicion,  which  was  at  laft  confirmed,  be- 
yond doubt,  by  the  indifcretion  of  the  officers 
whom  Cortes  fent  to  Spain.  They,  from  fome 
motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  con- 
temporary hiftorians,  touched  at  the  iQand  of 
Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their 
general  °.  By  this  means  Velafquez  not  only 
learned  that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  after  for- 
mally renouncing  all  connection  with  him,  had 
eitablifhed  an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain, 
and  were  foliciting  the  king  to  confirm  their  pro- 
ceedings by  his  authority  •,  but  he  obtained  parti- 
cular information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the 
country,  the  valuable  prefents  which  Cortes  had 
received,  and  the  inviting  profpects  of  fuccefs  that 
opened  to  his  view.  Every  pamon  which  can 
agitate  an  ambitious  mind ;  fhame,  at  having  been 
fo  grofsly  overreached  •,  indignation,  at  being  be- 
trayed by  the  man  whom  he  had  felected  as  the 
object  of  his  favour  and  confidence;  grief,  for 
having  wafted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an  ene- 
my •,  and  defpair  of  recovering  lo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  eftablifliing  his  fame  and  extending  his 
power,  now  raged  in  the  bolom  of  Velafquez.  All 
thefe,  with  united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an 
extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the 

o  B.  Diaz.  c.  54,  5J.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  14.    Go- 
mara  Cron.   c.  96. 

Vol.  II.  X  author 
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B  °v°  K  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wieft  from  him  his 
u^-o  ufurped  authority  and  conquefts.  Nor  did  he  want 
lszo*  the  appearance  of  a  good  title  to  juftify  fuch  an 
attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a 
mod  favourable  reception  ;  and  from  the  fpeci- 
mens  which  he  produced,  fuch  high  expectations 
were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New 
Spain,  that  Velafquez  was  authorifed  to  profecute 
the  difcovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  go- 
vernor of  it  during  life,  with  more  extenfive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  ad- 
venturer from  the  time  of  Columbus  q.  Elated  by 
this  diftinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted 
to  confider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  upon  his 
jurifdiction,  but  as  difobedient  to  the  royal  man- 
date, he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own  rights 
and  the  honour  of  his  fovereign  by  force  of  armsr. 
Under  the     j-[is  ardour  in  carrying;  on  his  preparations,  were 

command  of  .  jo  j.        mt 

Nar^aez.  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pafiions  with  which  he  was  animated  j 
and  in  a  fhort  time  an  armament  was  completed, 
confirming  of  eighteen  (hips,  which  had  on  board 
fourfcore  horfe-men,  eight  hundred  foot  foldiers, 
of  which  eighty  were  mufketeers,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  srofs-bow  men,  together  with  a  train 
of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velafquez's  expe- 
rience of  the  fatal  confequence  of  committing  to 

<l   Herrera.  c!cc.  z.  lib.  in.  c.  lit 
r  See  NOTE  LXXXVH. 

another 
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another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himfelf,  B  °v°  K 
had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprifing,  he  veiled  1 — •— J 
the  command  of  this  formidable  body,  which,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America,  me- 
rits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  with  instructions  to  feize  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers,  to  fend  them  prifoners  to  him, 
and  then  to  complete  the  difcovery  and  conqueft 
of  the  country  in  his  name. 

After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  The  pro- 

•  ot  jttii  ceedings  of 

his  men  without  oppofuion  near  St.  Juan  de  Ullua.  Narvaez. 
Three  foldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  fent  to  fearch     Aptl1' 
for  mines  in  that  diftricr,  immediately  joined  him. 
By  this  accident,  he  not  only  received  information 
concerning  the  progrefs  and  fituation  of  Cortes, 
but  as  thefe  foldiers  had  made  fome  progrefs  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  ac- 
quired interpreters,  by  whofe  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  hold  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of 
the  country.     But,  according  to  the  low  cunning 
of  deferters,    they  framed  their  intelligence  with 
more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
agreeable,  than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true  •, 
and  reprefented  the  fituation  of  Cortes  to  be  fo 
defperate,  and  the  difaffedtion  of  his  followers  to 
be  fo  general,  as  increafed  the  natural  confidence 
and  prefumption  of  Narvaez.    His  firft  operation, 
however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on 
their  partial  accounts.     Having  fent  to  fummon 
the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  furrender,  Guevara, 

X  2  a  prieft 
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b  o  o  k  a  prieft  whom  he  employed  in  that  fervice,  made 
the  requisition  with  fuch  infolence,  that  Sandoval, 
an  officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zealoufly  attached  to 
Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
feized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  fent  them  in 
chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  d«p-  Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
iy  alarmed.  frjencjS)  anc|  condemning  the  feverity  of  Sandoval, 
fet  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well- 
timed  clemency,  feconded  by  careiTes  and  pre- 
fents,  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from 
them  fuch  particulars  concerning  the  force  and  in- 
tentions of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
impending  danger  in  its  full  extent.  He  had  not 
to  contend  now  with  half  naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  ftill  more  inferior  in  the  arts 
of  policy,  but  to  take  the  field  againft  an  army  in 
courage  and  martial  difcipline  equal  to  his  own,  in 
number  far  fuperior,  acting  under  the  fan&ion  of 
royal  authority,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that  Narvaez, 
more  folicitous  to  gratify  the  refentment  of  Velaf- 
quez,  than  attentive  to  the  honour  or  intereft  of 
his  country,  had  begun  his  intercourfe  with  the 
natives,  by  reprefenting  him  and  his  followers  as 
fugitives  and  outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  againft 
their  own  fovereign,  and  of  injuttice  in  invading 
the  Mexican  empire,  and  had  declared  that  his 
chief  object  in  vifiting  the  country  was  to  punifh 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  refcue  the  Mexicans  from 

opprefiion. 
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oppreflion.     He  foon  perceived  that  the  fame  un-  B  °  °  K 

favourable  reprefentations  had   been  conveyed  to  \ v-.—> 

Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  found  means      I5*0' 
to  affure  him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  thofe  who 
kept  him  under  reftraint  was  highly  difpleafing  to 
the  king  his  matter,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only 
to  refcue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinement, 
but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  ancient 
power  and   independence.      Animated  with  this 
profpect  of  being  fet  free  from  fubjection  to  Gran- 
gers, the  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  from 
Cortes,    and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer  no 
lefs  able  than  willing  to  fave  them.     Montezuma 
himfelf  kept  up  a  lecret  intercourfe  with  the  new 
commander,  and  feemed  to  court  him  as  a  perfon 
fuperior  in  power  and  dignity  to  thofe  Spaniards 
whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the  firft  of  men4. 

Such  were  the  various  afpecls  of  danger  and  h;s  ddibe- 
difficulty  which  prefented  themfelves  to  the  view  ^SmS" 
of  Cortes.  No  fituation  can  be  conceived  more  £2 
trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmnefs  of  a  general, 
or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  fhould  wait  the 
approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  deftruction  feem- 
ed to  be  unavoidable;  for  while  the  Spaniards 
prefTed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants,  whofe 
turbulent  fpirit  he  could  hardly  reftrain  with  all  his 
authority  and  attention,  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on 
fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their 

s  See  NOTE  LXXXVIII. 

X  3  wrongs. 


con- 
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wrongs.  If  he  fhould  abandon  the  capital,  fet  the 
captive  monarch  at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  •,  he  mull  at  once  forego  rhe  fruits  of 
all  his  toils  and  victories,  and  relinquifh  advanta- 
ges which  could  not  be  recovered  without  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  and  infinite  danger.  If,  in- 
flead  of  employing  force,  he  fhould  have  recourfe 
to  conciliating  mcafures,  and  attempt  an  accom- 
modation with  Narvaez  •,  the  natural  haughtinels 
of  that  officer,  augmented  by  confeioufnefs  of  his 
preic-nt  fuperiority,  forbad  him  to  cherifh  any  fan- 
guine  hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving  every 
fcheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon 
that  which  in  execution  was  mod  hazardous,  but, 
if  fuccefsful,  would  prove  moft  beneficial  to  his 
country ;  and  with  the  decifive  intrepidity  fuited 
to  defperate  fituations,  determined  to  make  one 
bold  effort  for  victory  under  every  difadvantage, 
rather  than  facrifice  his  own  conquefts  and  the  Spa- 
nifh  intereft  in  Mexico. 

„.        .        But  though  he  forefaw  that  the  conteft  mud  be 

Hi3  negocia-  ° 

tions  with   terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been 

the   follow.  '         J 


vacx, 


ers  of  Nar-  not  only  indecent,  but  criminal,  to  have  marched 
againft  his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to 
adjufl  matters  by  an  amicable  negociation.  In  this 
fervice  he  employed  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to 
whofe  character  the  function  was  well  fuited,  and 
who  poiTelTed,  befides,  fuch  prudence  and  addrefs, 
as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  fecret  intrigues  in 
which  Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez 

rejected, 
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rejected,  with  fcorn,  every  fcheme  of  accommo- 
dation that  Olmedo  propofec^  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty reftrained  from  laying  violent  hands  qn  him 
and  his  attendants.  He  met,  however,  with  a 
more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters, 
either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers,  their  ancient 
friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  accom- 
panied thefe  with  prefects  of  rings,  chains  of  gold, 
and  other  trinkets  of  value,  which  infpired  thofe 
needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  toe  wealth 
he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  for- 
tune who  were  engaged  in  his  fervice.  Some, 
from  hopes  of  becoming  fharers  in  thofe  rich  fpoils, 
declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with 
Cortes.  Others,  from  public  fpirit,  laboured  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  fhould 
prevail,  mu ft  (hake,  and  perhaps  fub vert  the  Spa- 
nifh  power,  in  a  country  where  it  was  fo  imper- 
fectly eftablifhed.  Narvaez  difregarded  both,  and 
by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his 
adherents  rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country. 
Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  furprifed  at 
the  untraceable  arrogance  of  Narvaez;  and,  after 
having  given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  dif— 
pofition  as  might  juftify  his  recourfe  to  other 
means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appeafe. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital,  Marches 

againft  him. 

under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  of-     May. 
X  4  ficer 
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book  £cer  of  diftinguifned  courage,  for  whom  the  Mexi- 
co-s/— — i  cans  had  conceived  a  lingular  degree  of  refpect. 
1520.  rpQ  the  .fAiftody  0f  this  (lender  garrifon  he  commit- 
ted a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amafP 
ed,  and,  what  was  ftill  of  greater  importance,  the 
perfon  of  the  imprifoned  monarch.  His  utmoft 
art  was  employed  in  concealing  from  Montezuma 
the  real  caufe  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  per- 
fuade  him,  that  the  ftrangers  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived were  his  friends  and  fellow- fubjecls  •,  and  that, 
after  a  fhort  interview  with  them,  they  would  de- 
part together,  and  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
defigns  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  reconcile  what  he 
now  heard  with  the  declarations  of  Narvaez,  and 
afraid  to  difcover  any  fymptom  of  fufpicion  or  dif- 
truft  of  Cortes,  promifed  to  remain  quietly  in  the 
Spanifh  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  fame  friend- 
fhip  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him.  Cortes,  with  feeming  confidence 
in  this  promifc,  but  relying  principally  upon  the 
injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard 
his  prifoner  with  the  moil:  icrupulous  vigilance,  fet 
out  from  Mexico. 

N-jmWr  of  His  ftrength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by 
^s  troop..  tjie  jun£tion  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrifon  of  Vera 
Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly  from  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  his  troops  were  not  encumbered 
cither  with  baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dread- 
ed 
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ed  extremely  the   impreflion   which   the  enemy  B  0V°  K 
might  make  with  their  cavalry,  he  had  provided  u.-v— j 
againft  this  danger  with  the  forefight  and  fagacity        5 
which  diftinguifh  a  great  commander.     Having 
obferved  that  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Chi- 
nantla  ufed  fpears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force, 
he  armed  his  foldiers  with  thefe,  and  accuftomed 
them  to  that  deep  and  compact  arrangement  which 
the  life  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  bell:  perhaps 
that  ever  was  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them 
to  aiTume. 

With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  ad-  Conti'nu« 

to  negociatc 

vanced  towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  ■»  he  ad- 
taken  poiTeffion.  During  his  march,  he  made  re- 
peated attempts  towards  fome  accommodation  with 
his  opponent.  But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes 
and  his  followers  ihould  inftantly  recognize  his 
title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  which  he  derived  from  Velafquez;  and 
Cortes  refuting  to  fubmit  to  any  authority  which 
was  not  founded  on  a  commifiion  from  the  emperor 
himielf,  under  whofe  immediate  protection  he  and 
his  adherents  had  placed  their  infant  colony  j  all 
thefe  attempts  proved  fruitlefs.  The  intercourfe, 
however,  which  this  occasioned  between  the  two 
parties,  proved  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  Cortes, 
as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  fome 
of  Narvaez's  officers  by  liberal  prefents,  of  fatten- 
ing others  by  a  femblance  of  moderation,  and  of 
dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 

troops, 
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troops,  moil  of  his  foldiers  having  converted  their 
fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments,  which  they  difplayed  with 
military  oftentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of 
his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  towards 
an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen.  This 
difcovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent 
temper  almoft  to  madnefs.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage, 
he  fet  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his 
principal  officers ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was 
now  advanced  within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with 
his  fmall  body  of  men,  he  confidered  this  as  an 
infult  which  merited  immediate  chaftifement,  and 
•marched  out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

Attacks  But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and 

thVaight!"  exPerience  tnan  t0  %nt  on  equal  ground  an  enemy 
fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fo  much  better  ap- 
pointed. Having  taken  his  ftation  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  difre- 
garded  this  vain  bravade.  It  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wet  feafon  r,  and  the  rain  had  poured 
down,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  the 
violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  follow- 
ers of  Narvaez,  unaccuftomed  to  the  hardfhips  of 
military  fervice,  murmured  fo  much  at  being  thus 
fruitlefsly  expofed,  that,  from  their  unfoldier-like 
impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his 

*  Hackluyt.  vol.  iii.  467.  De  Laet  Defer.  Ind.  Occid.  221. 
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adverfary,  their  general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  B  °  °  k. 
Zempoalla.  The  very  circumftance  which  induced  ■_  -/-  t 
them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  I5ao' 
a  fcheme,  by  which  he  hopeu  at  once  to  terminate 
the  war.  He  obferved,  that  his  hardy  veterans, 
though  (landing  under  the  torrents,  which  conti- 
nued to  fall,  without  a  fingk  tent  or  any  fhelter 
whatfoever  to  cover  them,  were  fo  far  from  repin- 
ing  at  hardfhips  which  were  become  familiar  to 
them,  that  they  were  dill  frefli  and  alert  for  fer- 
vice.  He  forefaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally 
give  themfelves  up  to  repofe  after  their  fatigue, 
and  that,  judging  of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their 
own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  themfelves  per- 
fectly fecure  at  a  fealbn  fo  unfit  for  action.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  . 
of  night,  when  the  furprife  and  terror  of  this  un- 
expected attack  might  more  than  compenfate  the 
inferiority  of  his  numbers.  His  foldiers,  fenfible 
that  no  rcfource  remained  but  in  fome  defperate 
effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  meafure  with 
juch  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military  oration 
which  he  addrefied  to  them  before  they  began  their 
march,  was  more  folicitous  to  temper  than  to  in- 
flame their  ardour.  He  divided  them  into  three 
parties.  At  the  head  of  the  firfl  he  placed  Sando- 
val ;  entrufting  this  gallant  officer  with  the  mod 
dangerous  and  important  fervice,  that  of  feizing 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted  before 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvaez 
had  fixed  his  head-quarters.     Chriftoval  de  Olid 

commanded 
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K  commanded  the  fecond,  with  orders  to  afiault  the 
tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.     Cortes  him- 
felf  conducted   the   third   and   (mailed   divifion, 
which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of  referve,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  other  two  as  there  mould  be  occafion. 
Having  pafied  the  river  de  Canoas,    which  was 
much  fwelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difficul- 
ty, the  water  reaching  almoft  to  their  chins,  they 
advanced  in    profound  filence,    without  beat  of 
drum,  or  found  of  any  warlike  inftrument ;  each 
man   armed  with  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and  his 
Chinantlan  fpear.     Narvaez,  remifs  in  proportion 
to   his  fecurity,  had  pofted  only  two  centinels  to 
watch  the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  fuch 
good  caufe  to  dread.     One  of  thefe  was  feized  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  Cortes's  troops,  the  other 
made  his  efcape,  and  hurrying  to  the  town  with 
all  the  precipitation  of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch 
timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  there 
was  full  lcjfure  to  have  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion.    But,  through  the  arrogance  and  infatuation 
of  Narvaez,  this  important  interval  was  loft.    He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  centi- 
nel,  and  treated  with  derifion  the  idea  of  being  at- 
tacked by  forces  fo   unequal  to  his  own.     The 
fhouts  of  Cortes's  foldiers,  rufhing  on  to  the  ai- 
fault,  convinced  him  at  laft,  that  the  danger  which 
he  defpifed  was  real.     The  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  was  fuch,   that  only  one  cannon 
could  be  fired,  before  Sandoval's  party  clofed  with 
cnemys  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  began 

to 
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to  force  their  way  up  the  Heps  of  the  tower.    Nar-  book 
vaez,  no  lefs  brave  in  action  than  prefumptuous  < — 1— » 
in  conduct,  armed  himfelf  in  hafte,  and  by  his      *S1°* 
voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the  com- 
bat.    Olid  advanced  to  fuftain  his  companions; 
and  Cortes  himfelf,  ruming  to  the  front,  conduct- 
ed and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack.     The 
compact  order  in  which  this  fmall  body  prefled  on, 
and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  prefented 
with  their  long  fpears,  bore  down  all  oppofition 
before  it.     They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  and  °*er- 

n  i«  in.-  t  --   .  ,.        comes  himi 

were  ltruggling  to  bunt  it  open,  when  a  loldicr 
having  fet  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower 
was  covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out.  In 
the  firft  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with 
a  fpear,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged 
down  the  fteps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in  fetters. 
The  cry  of  victory  refounded  among  the  troops  of 
Cortes.  Thofe  who  had  fallied  out  with  their 
leader  now  maintained  the  conflict  feebly,  and  be- 
gan to  furrender.  Among  the  remainder  of  his 
foldiers,  ftationed  in  two  fmaller  towers  of  the 
temple,  terror  and  confufion  prevailed.  The 
darknefs  was  fo  great,  that  they  could  not  diftin- 
guifh  between  their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own 
artillery  was  pointed  againft  them.  Wherever 
they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming 
through  the  obfcurity  of  night,  which,  though 
proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  mining  infects, 
that  abound  in  moid  and  fultry  climates,  their  af- 
frighted imaginations    reprefented    as    numerous 

bands 
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b  <y>  k  bands  of    mufketeers    advancing    with    kindled 
1 — w —  matches  to  the  attack.     After  a  fhort  refinance, 
the  foldiers  compelled  their  officers  to  capitulate, 
and  before  morning  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
fubmitted  quietly  to  their  conquerors. 


J520, 


The  effecis  This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable, 
Tiftory.  as  it  was  gained  almoft  without  bloodfhed,  only 
two  foldiers  being  killed  on  the  fide  of  Cortes,  and 
two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  ad- 
verfe  faction.  Cortes  treated  the  vanquifhed  not 
like  enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and 
offered  either  to  fend  them  back  directly  to  Cuba, 
or  to  take  them  into  his  fervice,  as  partners  in  his 
fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own  foldiers. 
This  latter  proportion,  feconded  by  a  feafonable 
diftribution  of  fome  prefents  from  Cortes,  and  li- 
beral promifes  of  more,  opened  profpects  fo  agree- 
able to  the  romantic  expectations  which  invited 
them  to  engage  in  this  fervice,  that  all,  a  few  par- 
tizans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  clofed  with  it,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  profeffions  of  fidelity  and, 
attachment  to  a  general,  whofe  recent  fuccefs  had 
given  them  fuch  a  ftriking  proof  of  his  abilities  for 
command.  Thus,  by  a  feries  of  events  no  lefs 
fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped 
from  perdition  which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when 
he  had  lead  reafon  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  ihould  lead  them.  Whoever  reflects 
upon  the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  ob- 
tained, 
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tained,  or  confiders  with  what  fudden  and  unani- 
mous tranfition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged 
themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  his  rival,  will  be  ISXO* 
apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  intrigues 
as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but  fufpect 
that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  occafioned,  no  lefs 
by  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the 
valour  of  his  enemy u. 

But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  The  Mexi- 
good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  confpicuous.  "m'sa^Li 
If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began  the  sp*" 
his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  fuch  a 
fpeedy  iffue,  even  this  decifive  vi&ory  would  have 
come  too  late  to  have  faved  his  companions  whom 
he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  dif- 
comfitureof  Narvaez,  a  courier  arrived  with  an 
account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and 
having  feized  and  deftroyed  the  two  brigantines, 
which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
their  quarters,  had  killed  feveral  of  them  and 
wounded  more,  had  reduced  to  afiies  their  maga- 
zine of  provifions,  and  carried  on  hoftilities  with 
fuch  fury,  that,  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  de- 
fended themfelves  with  undaunted  refolution,  they 
muft  either  be  foon  cut  off  by  famine,  or  funk 
under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.     This  re- 

»  Cortes  Relat.  242.  D.     B.  Diaz.  c.  no— 125.  Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  18,  &c.     GomaraCron.  c.  97,  Sec. 

3  volt 
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B  °v°  K  volt  was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  (till 
u.—/— -;  more  alarming.     On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for 
Zempoalla,    the  Mexicans    flattered    themielves, 
that  the  long-expefled   opportunity  of  reftoring 
their  fovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their 
country   from  the  odious  dominion  of  ftrangers, 
was  at  length  arrived  •,  that  while  the  forces  of  their 
oppreflbrs  were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party 
turned  againft  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Confultations  were  held, 
and  fchemes  formed  with  this  intention.     The  Spa- 
niards at  Mexico,  confeious  of  their  own  feeble- 
nefs,  fufpected  and  dreaded   thofe    machinations. 
Alavarado,  though  a  gallant  officer,  poflefied  nei- 
ther that  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignky  of  man- 
ners, by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcend- 
ant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  al- 
lowed them  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  weaknefs 
or  of  their  own  ftrength.    Alvarado  knew  no  mode 
of  fupporting  his  authority  but  force.     Inftead  of 
employing  addrefs  to  difconcert  the  plans  or  to 
foothe  the  fpirits  of  the  Mexicas,  he  waited  the  re- 
turn of  one  of  their  folemn   feftivals,    when  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were  dancing,  ac- 
cording to  cuflom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  tem- 
ple; he  feized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and, 
allured   partly   by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they 
wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly   by  the 
facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that 
confpiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them, 
unarmed  and  unfufpicious  of  any  danger,  and  maf- 

y  facred 
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fhcred  a  great  number,  none  efcaping  but  fuch  as  B  °v°  K 

made  their  way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple,  u— v— — i 

An  aclion  fo  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only      lslo# 

the  city,  but  the  whole  empire,  with  indignation 

and  rage.     All  called  aloud   for  vengeance ;  and 

regardlefs  of  the  fafety  of  their  monarch,  whofe 

life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their 

own  danger  in  affaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been 

fo  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they  committed 

all  thofe  a£ts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received 

an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  fo  imminent,  as  He  marches 
to  admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  Ke  fet  capital, 
out  initantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  from 
Zempoalla  with  no  lefs  rapidity  than  he  had  ad- 
vanced thither.  At  Tlafcala  he  was  joined  by  two 
thoufand  chofen  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexi- 
can territories,  he  found  that  difafTe&ion  to  the 
Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  The 
principal  inhabitants  had  dtferted  the  towns  through 
which  he  pafled  •,  no  perfon  of  note  appearing  to 
meet  him  with  the  ufual  refped  •,  no  provifion  was 
made  for  the  fubfiftenceof  his  troops ;  and  though 
he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  oppofition, 
the  folitude  and  filence  which  reigned  in  every 
place,  and  the  horror  with  which  the  people  avoid- 
ed all  intercourfe  with  him,  dilcovered  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy,  that  excited  the  moil  ju ft  alarm. 
But,  implacable  as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans 
was,  they  were  fo  unacquainted  with  the  lcience 

Vol.  II.  Y  of 
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u  o  O  k  0f  war>  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  pro- 

c  -v—  ,«>  per  meafures,  either  for  their  own  fafety  or  the  de- 

l5Z0'      ftrucYion  of  the  Spaniards.     Uninftru&ed  by  their 

former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  enemy  into 

their  capital,  inftead  of  breaking  down  the  caufe- 

ways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have  in- 

clofed  Mvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectu- 

june  24.     ally  ftopt  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again  fuffered 

him  to  march  into  the  city  without  moleftation, 

and  to  take  quiet  poiicfiion  of  his  ancient  ftation. 

improper         The  tranfports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and 

condutt    of     ,  .       r   ,   1 .  ....  .  . 

Cortes.  his  ioldiers  received  their  companions  cannot  be 
exprened.  Both  parties  were  fo  much  elated,  the 
one  with  their  fealbnable  deliverance,  and  the  other 
with  the  great  exploits  which  they  had  atchieved, 
that  this  intoxication  of  fuccefs  feems  to  have 
reached  Cortes  himfelf  -,  and  he  behaved  on  this 
occafion  neither  with  his  ufual  fagacity  nor  atten- 
tion. He  not  only  neglected  to  vifit  Montezuma, 
but  embittered  the  infult  by  exprefllons  full  of 
contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  peo- 
ple. The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  the  com- 
mand, appeared  to  him  fo  irrefiftible,  that  he  might 
afTume  an  higher  tone,  and  lay  afide  the  mafk  of 
moderation,  under  which  he  had  hitherto  conceal- 
ed his  defigns.  Some  Mexicans  who  underftood 
the  Spanifh  language,  heard  the  contemptuous 
words  which  Cortes  uttered,  and  reporting  them 
to  their  countrymen,  kindled  their  rage  anew. 
They  were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of 
9  the 


cans. 
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the  general  were  equally  bloody  with  thofeof  Alva- 
rado,  and  that  his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting  their 
country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended,  to  court  l52°' 
the  alliance  of  their  fbvereign,  but  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  his  dominions.  They  refumed  their  The  violent 
arms  with  the  additional  fury  which  this  difcovery  tke'iXLu 
infp;red,  attacked  a  confiderable  body  of  Spaniards 
who  were  marching  towards  the  great  fquare  in 
which  the  public  market  was  held,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  fome  lofs.  Emboldened  by 
this  fucceis,  and  delighted  to  find  that  their  op- 
preffors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced  next 
day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  affault  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their  number  was 
formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  ftill  more 
fo.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  againft  their  nu- 
merous battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow 
ftreets,  fwept  off  multitudes  at  every  difcharge ; 
though  every  blow  of  the  Spanifii  weapons  fell 
with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the 
impetuofity  of  the  affault  did  not  abate.  Frefh 
men  r  timed  forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the 
(lain,  and  meeting  with  the  fame  fate,  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  for  ven- 
geance. The  utmoft  effort  of  Cortes's  abilities 
and  experience,  feconded  by  the  difciplined  valour 
of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient  to  defend  the 
fortifications,  that  furrounded  the  poft  where  the 
Spaniards  were  ftatipned,  into  which  the  enemy 
were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their 
way. 

Y  2  Cortes 
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Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable 
ferocity  of  a  people,  who  feemed  at  firft  to  fub- 
mit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  continued  fo 
long  paflive  under  it.  The  ibldieYs  of  Narvaez, 
who  fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes 
to  mare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
aftoniftied  to  find  that  they  were  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous war,  with  an  enemy  whole  vigour  was  {till 
unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own  weaknefs, 
in  giving  luch  ealy  credit  to  the  delufive  promifes 
of  their  new  leader  \  But  furprife  and  complaints 
were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and  extraordi- 
nary effort  was  requifite  to  extricate  themfelves 
out  of  their  prefent  fituation.  As  foon  as  the  ap- 
proach of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to  re- 
tire, in  compliance  with  their  national  cuftom 
of  ceafing  from  hollilities  with  the  fetting  fun, 
Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  fally,  next  day, 
with  fuch  a  confiderable  force,  as  might  either 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them 
to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation. 


■Cortes  at- 
tacks them 
without 
fuccefs. 


He  conducted,  in  perfon,  the  troops  deftined 
for  this  important  fervice.  Every  invention  known 
in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  pre- 
caution, fuggeited  by  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  were  employed  to 
enfure  fuccefs.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared 
and  determined  to  oppofe  him.     The  force  of  the 
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Mexicans  was  greatly  augmented  by  frefh  troops,  B  °  °  K 
which  poured  in  continually  from  the  country,  and  u.  -w—  -> 
their  animofity  was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  I52°* 
were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  their  priefts,  and  fought  in  defence  of 
their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their 
gods,  and  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and  enthufiaftic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the 
Spaniards  could  clofe  with  them,  the  fuperiority 
of  their  difcipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexi- 
cans to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  ftreets,  and 
where  many  of  the  bridges  of  communication 
were  broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  feldom 
come  to  a  fair  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and  as 
they  advanced,  were  expofed  to  fhowers  of  arrows 
and  ftones  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes.  After 
a  day  of  inceflfant  exertion,  though  vaft  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was 
burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  (laugh- 
ter, and  harafTed  by  multitudes  which  fucceflively 
relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to  re- 
tire, with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplifhed 
nothing  fo  decifive  as  to  compenfate  the  unufual 
calamity  of  twelve  foldiers  killed,  and  above  fixty 
wounded.  Another  fally,  made  with  greater  force, 
was  not  more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  him- 
fclf  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

Cortes    now    perceived,    too  late,    the  fatal  Montezuma 
error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own    din* 
Y  3  contempt 
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book  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  fatisfkd  that 
i_    r-,^  he  could  neithf  r  maintain  his  prdent  ftation  in  the 
ISZ°'      centre  of  an  hollile  city,  nor  retire  from  it  without 
the  mod  imminent  danger.     One  refource  Hill  re- 
mained,   to  try  what  effect  the  interpofuion    of 
Montezuma  might  have  to  foothe  or  overawe  his 
fubjedls.     When  the   Mexicans  approached  next 
morning  to  renew   the   afiault,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced 
to  the  fad  neceffity  of  becoming  the  ir.ftrument  of 
his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  flavery  of  his  people  r, 
advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and 
■with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  uied  to  appear  on 
folemn   occafions.     At  fight  of  their    iovereign, 
whom  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  honour, 
and  almoft  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropt 
from    their   hands,    every   tongue   was    filent,  all 
bowed  their  heads,  and  many  proftrated  themlclves 
on  the  ground.     Montezuma  addrefled  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or 
perfuade  them  to  ceafe  from  hoitilities.    When  he 
ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen  murmur  of  difappro- 
bation  run  through  the  ranks ;  to  this  fucceeded 
reproaches  and  threats  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude rifing  in  a  moment  above  every  reftraint  of 
decency  or  refpedt,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of 
ftones  poured  in  fo  violently  upon  the  ramparts, 
that  before  the  Spaniih  foldiers,  appointed  to  co- 
ver Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to 

y  See  NOTE  LXXXIX. 
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lift  rhem  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  B  °  °  K 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  (tone  on  his 
temple  (truck  him  to  the  ground.  On  feeing  him 
fall,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftonifhed,  that, 
with  a  tranfition  not  uncommon  in  popular  tu- 
mults, they  panned  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  remorfe  fucceeded  to  infult,  and  they 
fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
were  purfuing  the  crime  which  they  had  com- 
mitted. The  Spaniards,  without  moleftation,  car- 
ried Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes 
haftened  thither  to  confole  him  under  his  misfor- 
tune. But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived 
how  low  he  was  funk,  and  the  haughty  fpirit 
which  feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extinct,  re- 
turning, he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  laft  humiliation, 
and  to  protract  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as 
the  prifoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the 
object  of  contempt  or  deteilation  among  his  fub- 
jects.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  and  refufed,  with  fuch  obfti- 
nacy,  to  take  any  nourimment,  that  he  foon  ended 
his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  difdain  all  the 
felicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Chrift- 
ian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  New  con. 
loft  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  ac-    l&t' 
commodation,  law  no  profpect  of  fafety  but  in  at- 
tempting a  retreat,  and   began   to  prepare  for  it. 
But   a  fudden  motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged 

Y  4  him 
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b  o  o  k  him  jn  ncw  confii'fls.     They  took  poffeffion  of  a 

«— -v »  high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlooked 

,5ZJ'  the  Spar.ifli  quarters,  and  placing  there  a  garrifon 
of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could 
ilir  without  being  expofed  to  their  miffile  weapons. 
From  this  poll  it  was  neceffary  to  diflodge  them 
at  any  riik  •,  and  Juan  de  Efcobar,  with  a  nume- 
rous detachment  of  cholen  foldiers,  was  ordered  to 
make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar,  though  a  gallant 
officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accuftomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  repulfed.  Cortes, 
ienfible  that  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  fafety 
of  his  army  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  afTault, 
ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he 
could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and 
rulhed  with  his  drawn  fword  into  the  thicken:  of 
the  combatants.  Encouraged  by  the  preience  of 
their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their 
way  up  the  fteps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the 
platro:m  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dread- 
ful carnage  began,  when  two  young  Mexicans  of 
hii>h  rank,  obfervinji  Cortes  as  he  animated  his 
foldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  refolved  to  ia- 
crifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  calamities  which  defolated  their 
country.  They  approached  him  in  a  fupplicant 
poflure,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  feizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him 
towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they  threw 
3  themielves 
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themfelves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  B  °v°  K 

along  to  be  dafhed  in  pieces  by  rhe  fame  fall.    But  < — J 

Cortes,  by  his  (Irength  and  agility,  broke  loofe  ^lo* 
from  their  gralp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perifhed 
in  this  generous,  though  unfucceisful,  attempt  to 
fave  their  country.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  be- 
came mailers  of  the  tower,  tiiey  fet  fire  to  it,  and, 
without  farther  moieftation,  continued  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  -more  neceiTary,  as  the  Mexi-  The  sPi- 
cans  were  fo  much  aftonilned  at  the  laft  effort  of  the  don  the  * 
Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  cuy' 
whole  fyflem  of  hoftility,  and  inftead  of  inceiTant 
attacks,  endeavoured,  by  barricading  the  itreets, 
and  breaking  down  the  caufeways,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent, 
and  thus  to  ftarve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not 
iubdue.  The  firft  point  to  be  determined  by  Cor- 
tes and  his  followers,  was,  whether  they  mould 
march  out  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when  they 
could  difcern  every  danger,  and  fee  how  to  regu- 
late their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  refift  the 
aflaults  of  the  enemy  •,  or.  whether  they  mould  en- 
deavour to  retire  iecretiy  in  the  night  ?  The  latter 
was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national 
in  perflation  would  reftrain  the  Mexicans  from  ven- 
turing to  attack  them  in  the  night,  and  partly 
from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  predictions  of  a 
private  foldier,  who  having  acquired  universal 
credit  by  a  fmattering  of  learning,  and  his  preten. 

lions 
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B  °v°  K  fions  to  aftrology,  boldly  affured  his  countrymen 
< — v~**  offuccefs,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this  man- 
ner.    They  began  to  move,  towards  midnight,  in 
three  divifions.     Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Al- 
varado,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon,  had  the  conduct 
of  the  rear;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre, 
where  he  placed  the  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together 
with  feveral  Mexicans  of  diftindion,  the  artillery, 
the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber,  in- 
tended to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  caufeway. 
They  marched  in  profound  filence  along  the  caufe- 
way which  led  to  Tacuba,  becaule  it  was  fhorter 
than  any  of  the  reft,  and  lying  moft  remote  from 
the  road  towardsTlafcala  and  the  fea-coaft,had  been 
left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans.     They  reached 
the  firft  breach  in  it  without  moleftation,  hoping 
that  their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 

Attacked         But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only 
Mexidns.     watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  difpofitions  for  a  moft  formidable  at- 
tack.    While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  pla- 
cing their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in 
conducting  their  horfes  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  the  tremendous  found 
of  warlike  inftruments,  and   a  general  fhout  from 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies;  the  lake  was 
covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows,  and  mow- 
ers of  (tones  poured   in   upon   them    from  every 
quarter;    the  Mexicans   turning  forward  to   the 

charge 
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charge  with  fearlefs  impetuofity,  as  if  they  hoped  B  °v°  K 
in  that  moment  to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  \ 
Unfortunately  the  wooden-bridge,  by  the  weight 
of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  fail  into  the  ftones 
and   mud,  that  it  was  impoffible   to  remove  it. 
Difmayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards  advanced 
with    precipitation    towards    the    fecond    breach. 
The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  fide,  and 
though  they  defended  themielves  with  their  ufual 
courage,  yet  crouded  together  as  they  were  on  a 
narrow  caufeway,  their  difcipline  and  military  (kill 
were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from 
their  fire-arms,    or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other 
weapons.     All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  fo 
eager  were  the  people  on  the  deftruc"lion  of  their 
opprefibrs,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
to  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  delay, 
prefied  forward  with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove  on  their 
countrymen  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible  violence. 
Frcfli  warriors  inftantly  filled  the  place  of  fuch  as 
fell.     The  Spaniards,  weary  with  Daughter,  and 
unable  to  fuftain   the  weight  of  the  torrent  that 
poured  in  upon  them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  confufion  was  univerfal ;  horfe  and  foot, 
officers  and  foldiers,    friends  and  enemies,    were 
mingled  together;  and  while  all  fought,  and  many- 
fell,  they  could  hardly  diftinguifh  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came. 


Cortes, 
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Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers  and 
a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remain- 
ing breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and  reached  the 
main  land.  Having  formed  them  as  ibon  as  they 
arrived,  he  returned  with  fuch  as  were  yet  capa- 
ble of  fervice,  to  affift  his  friends  in  their  retreat, 
and  to  encourage  them,  by  his  prefence  and  ex- 
ample, to  perfevere  in  the  efforts  requifite  to  effect 
it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  foldiers,  who  had 
broke  through  the  enemy,  but  found  many  more 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggreffbrs, 
or  perifhing  in  the  lake;  and  heard  the  piteous  la- 
mentations of  others,  whom  the  Mexicans,  having 
taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be 
facrifked  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who 
had  efcaped  affembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when  the 
morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  to  the  view  of 
Cortes  his  (battered  battalion,  reduced  to  Ids  than 
half  its  number,  the  furvivors  dejected,  and  moll 
of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of 
what  they  had  fufifered,  and  the  remembrance  of 
fo  many  faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who 
had  fallen  in  that  night  of  lbrrow  %  pierced  his 
foul  with  fuch  anguifh,  that  while  he  was  form- 
ing their  ranks,  and  ifluing  fome  neeerTary  orders, 
his  foldiers  obierved  the  tears  trickling  from  his 
eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much  iatisfa&ion,  that 

z  Nocbe  Trifle  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  ftill  diftinguilhed  in 
New  Spain. 

while 
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While  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  B  °v°  K 
not  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man.  < /— » 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftindion  "aaw* 
perimeda,  and  among  thefe  Velafquez  de  Leon, 
who  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his  kinfman,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  \he  fortune  of  his 
companions,  was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  refpe&ed  by  them  as  the  fecond 
peribn  in  the  army.  All  the  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage,  were  loft ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  horfes,  and  above  two  thoufand  Tlafcalans, 
were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the 
treafure  which  they  had  amafTed  was  faved.  This, 
which  had  been  always  their  chief  object,  proved 
a  <*reat  caufe  of  their  calamity ;  for  many  of  the 
foldiers  having  fo  overloaded  themfelves  with  bars 
of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  action,  and  re- 
tarded their  flight,  fell,  ignominoufly,  the  victims 
of  their  own  inconfiderate  avarice.  Amidft  fo 
many  difafters,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  find  that 
Aguilar  and  Marina,  whofe  function  as  interpreters 
was  of  fuch  efifential  importance,  had  made  their 
efcape b. 

The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome  fhelter  Difficult  «- 
for  his  wearied  troops  j  for  as  the  Mexicans  infeft-  Spaniards. 

»  See  NOTE  XC. 

b  Cortes  Relat.  p.  248.     B.Diaz,  c.  128.    Gomara  Cron. 
C.  109.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  11,  12. 
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b  o  o  k  cd  them  on  every  fide,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba 

^_  _v' »  becran  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his 

1520.     prefent  ftation.     He  directed  his  march  towards 
the  rifino-  ground,  and  having  fortunately  difco- 
vered  a  temple  iituated  on  an  eminence,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it.     There  he  found  not  only  the  fhelter 
for  which  he  wimed,  but,  what  was  no  lefs  wanted, 
fome  provifions  to  refrelh  his  men  •,  and  though 
the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks  through- 
out the  day,  they  were  with  lefs  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  making  any  impreffion.     During  this  time 
Cortes  was  engaged  in  deep  confultation  with  his 
officers,  concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to 
take  in  their  retreat.     They  were  now  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake.     Tlafcala,  the  only  place  where 
they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception,  lay  about 
fixty-four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Mexico0;  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  before  they  couid  fall  into  the  road  which 
led  thither.     A  Tlafcalan  foldier  undertook  to  be 
their  guide,  and  counduded  them  through  a  coun- 
try income  places  marffiy,  in  others  mountainous, 
in   all  ill-cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.     They 
marched  for  fix  days  with  little  refpite,  and  under 
continual    alarms,    numerous    bodies    of    Mexi- 
cans hovering  around  them,  fometimes  haraffing 
them  at  a  diflance  with  their  miffile  weapons,  and 
fometimes  attacking  them  clofely  in  front,  in  rear, 
in  flank,  with  great  boldneis,  as  they  now  knew 

e  Villa  Segnor  Teatro  Americanos,  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

that 
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that  they  were  not  invincible.     Nor  were  the  fa-   B  °v°  K 
tigue  and  danger  of  thofe  incefifant  conflicts  the  \ — v— -> 
worlt  evils  to  which  they  were  expofed.     As  the      ,5*°* 
barren  country  through  which  they  palled  afforded 
hardly  any  provifions,  they  were  reduced  to  feed 
on  berries,  roots,  and  the  (talks  of  green  maize; 
and  at  the   very  time  that  famine  was  deprefiing 
their  fpirits  and  waiting  their  ftrength,  their  fitua- 
tion  required  the  molt  vigorous  and  unremitting 
exertions  of  courage  and  activity.     Amidlt  thofe 
complicated  diftrefles,  one  circumltance  fupported 
and  animated  the  Spaniards.     Their  commander 
fultained  this  lad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  unlhaken 
magnanimity.    His  prefence  of  mind  never  forfook 
him  i  his  fagacity  forefaw  every  event,  and  his  vi- 
gilance provided  for  it.     He  was  foremolt  in  every 
clanger,  and  endured  every  hardlhip  with  cheer- 
fulnefs.     The  difficulties  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded  feemed  to  call  forth  new  taknts  •,  and  his 
foldiers,  though  defpairing  themfelves,  continued 
to  follow  him  with  increasing  confidence  in  his 
abilities. 

On  the  fixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otnmba,  Battle  «f 
not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlaf-  °tumba* 
cala.  Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance 
towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  Hill  hang- 
ing on  their  rear  -,  and,  amidlt  the  infults  with  which 
they  accompanied  their  holtilities,  Marina  remark- 
ed that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  "  Go 
on,   robbers;    go  to  the  place  where  you  fhall 

quickly 
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book  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your  crimes.** 
The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not 
comprehend,  until  they  reached  the  fummit  of 
an  eminence  before  them.  There  a  fpacious  valley 
opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vaft  army, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops 
they  harafTed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had 
afiembled  their  principl  force  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  lake ;  and  marching  along  the  road  which  led 
directly  to  Tlafcala,  polled  it  in  the  plain  of  Otum- 
ba,  through  which  they  knew  Cortes  mud  pafs. 
At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which 
they  could  furvey  at  once  from  the  rifing  ground, 
the  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed,  and  even  the  boldeft 
began  to  defpair.  But  Cortes,  without  allowing 
leifure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  ftrength  by  reflec- 
tion, afcer  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative 
now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them 
inftantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited 
their  approach  with  unufual  fortitude.  Such, 
however,  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  dif- 
cipline  and  arms,  that  the  impreflion  of  this  fmall 
body  was  irrefiftible  ;  and  whichever  way  its  force 
■was  directed,  it  penetrated  and  difperfed  the  molt 
numerous  battalions.  But  while  thefe  gave  way 
in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from 
another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuccefsful  in 
every  attack,  were  ready  to  fink  under  thofe  re- 
peated efforts,  without  feeing  any  end  of  their  toil, 
or  any  hope  of  victory.     At  that  time  Cortes  ob- 
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ferved  the  great  ftandard  of  the  empire,  which  was 
carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing ; 
and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard,  that  on 
the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  aiTembled  a  few  of  his  braved  officers,  whofe 
horfes  were  ftill  capable  of  fervice,  and  placing 
himfelf  at  their  head,  pufhed  forward  towards  the 
ftandard  with  an  impetuofity  which  bore  down 
every  thing  before  it.  A  chofen  body  of  nobles, 
who  guarded  the  ftandard,  made  fome  refiftance, 
but  were  foon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  ftroke  of 
his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanifh  of- 
ficers alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  imperial  ftandard.  The  moment  that 
their  leader  fell,  and  the  ftandard,  towards  which 
all  directed  their  eyes,  difappeared,  an  univerfal 
panic  ftruck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond 
which  held  them  together  had  been  diftblved, 
every  enfign  was  lowered,  each  foldier  threw  away 
his  weapons,  and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  purfue  them 
far,  returned  to  collect  the  fpoils  of  the  field, 
which  were  lb  valuable,  as  to  be  fome  compenfation 
for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in  Mexico ;  for 
in  the  enemy's  army  were  moft  of  their  principal 
warriors,  dreflcd  out  in  their  richeft  ornaments,  as 
if  they  had  been  marching  to  allured  victory.  Next 
day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the  Tlaf- 
calan  territories11.  July  8 

d  Coites   Relac.  p.  219.     B.Diaz,  c.  128.     GomaraCron. 
c.  no.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  12,  13. 
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book.  But,  amidft  their  fatisfaction  in  having  got  be- 
t_— v—*  yond  the  precincts  of  an  hoftile  country,  they  could 
Rec'pdoi  not  look  forward  without  folicitudc,  as  they  were 
of  he  sPa-  ^j]j  uncertain   what  reception   they    might  meet 

nurds    m  . 

TiafcaU.  wjtn  from  allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a  con- 
dition very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had 
lately  let  out  from  their  dominions.  Happily  for 
them,  the  enmity  of  the  Tlaicalans  to  the  Mexi- 
can name  was  lb  inveterate,  their  Hefire  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  fo  vehement,  and 
the  afcendant  which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  fo  complete,  that,  far  from 
entertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of 
the  diftrefied  fituation  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a  tendernefs 
and  cordiality  which  quickly  diffipated  all  their 
iufpicions. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was 
btraions'of  now  abiblutely  neceflary  •,  not  only  that  the  Spa- 
*"ort"'  niards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 
wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but 
in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength,  exhausted  by 
iuch  a  long  fucceflion  of  fatigue  and  hardmips. 
During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  not  the  only  Spaniards  who  had  felt 
the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  confiderable 
detachment,  which  was  marching  from  Zempo- 
alla  towards  the  capital,  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
people  of  Tepeaca.  A  fmaller  party,  returning 
from  Tlafcala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  fhareof  the 

Mexican 
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Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the  garrifon,  had  been  B  ° r°  K 
iurprifed  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  u— v— j 
jundure  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  ISi°' 
importance,  fuch  lodes  were  deeply  felt.  The 
fchemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered 
them  peculiarly  afflictive  to  him.  While  his  ene- 
mies, and  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  confi- 
dered  the  difafters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal 
to  die  progrels  of  his  arms,  and  imagined  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  fpeedily  to  abandon  a 
country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal  force, 
his  mind,  as  eminent  for  perfeverance  as  for  en- 
terprife,  was  dill  bent  on  accomplishing  his  origi- 
nal purpofe,  of  fubje&ing  the  Mexican  empire  to 
the  crown  of  Caitile.  Severe  and  unexpected  as 
the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  a  fufficient  reafon  for  relinquishing 
the  conquelts  which  he  had  already  made,  or 
againft  refuming  his  operations  with  better 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was 
not  only  fafe,  but  had  remained  unmoleded. 
The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  dill  rifts 
had  difcovered  no  fymptoms  of  defection.  The 
Tlafcalans  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On 
their  martial  fpirit,  eafily  rouzed  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans, 
Cortes  depended  for  powerful  aid.  He  had  dill 
the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal  in 
number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way 
into  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  the  capital ;  fo  that  with  the  benefit  of 
Z  2  greater 
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book  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  know- 
y_M,-r-  _j  ledge  of  the  country,  he  did  not  defpair  of  quick- 
,5*0,      ly  recovering  all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  by 
untoward  events. 

The  mea-  Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlafcalan 
tikes.1'6  chiefs  with  fuch  attention,  and  diftributed  among 
them  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils  of  Otumba,  that  he 
■was  fecure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  mould  require 
of  the  republic.  He  drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  am- 
munition, and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his 
ftores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  difpatched  an  officer  of 
confidence  with  four  (hips  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to 
Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers, 
and  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder,  and  other 
military  ftores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unlefs  he 
could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave 
orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala, 
materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  fo  as 
they  might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be 
put  together,  and  launched  when  he  flood  in  need 
of  their  fervicec. 

Mutinous         ^UT  wni^e»    w'tn  providenc  attention,   he  was 
fp.rit  ot  his  taking  thofe  necelTarv  fteps  towards  the  execution 

troops.  °  J  r 

of  his  meafures,  an  obftacle  arofe  in  a  quarter 
■where  it  was  leaft  expected,  but  moft  formidable. 
The  fpiritof  difcontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in 

c  Cartes Relat.  p.  253,  E.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  117. 
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his  own  army.     Many  of  Narvaez's  followers  were  B  °v°  K 
planters  rather  than  folciiers,  and  had  accompanied  (— v— » 
him  to  New  Spain  with  fanguine  hopes  of  obtain-      l52°* 
ing  fettlements,  but  with  little  inclination  to  en- 
gage in  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  war.     As  the 
fame  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  their 
new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  fooner  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fervice, 
than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice.     Such 
of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  furvive  the 
perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence 
had  involved  them,  happy  in  having  made  their 
efcape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  expofed 
a  fecond  time  to  fimilar  calamities.     As  foon  as 
they  difcovered  the  intention  of  Cortes,*  they  began 
fecretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gra- 
dually more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered 
a  remonftrance  to  their  general  againft  the  impru- 
dence-" of  attacking  a  powerful  empire  with  his 
mattered  forces,    and  formally  required  him  to 
lead  them  back  directly  to  Cuba.    Though  Cortes, 
long  practifed  in  the  arts  of  command,  employed 
arguments,    intrcaties,  and  prefents,  to  convince 
or  to  foothe  them ;  though  his  own  foldiers,  ani- 
mated with  the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  fe- 
conded  his  endeavours  -,  he  found  their  fears  too 
violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the 
utmoft  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail  with  them  to 
defer  their  departure  for  fome  time,  on  a  promife 
that  he  would,  at  a  more  proper  juncture,  difmifs 
fuch  as  mould  defire  it. 

Z  3  That 
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book.       That  f.he  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure  to 
•_— r/— j  brood  over  the  cauies  of  their  disaffection,  he  re- 
Meln^he     Solved  initantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action. 
*™j«y'fceir  ^e  propofed  to  chaftife  the  people  of  Tepeaca  for 
cu;.j;d.ncc    ^  outrage   which  tht-y  had  committed,  and   as 
the  detachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened 
to  be  corripofed  moftly  of  foldiers  who  had  fervrd 
under     Narvaez,     their    companions,     from    the 
defire  of  vengeance,   engaged  more  willingly   in 
Augufl*     this  war.     He  took  the  command  in  perfon,  ac- 
companied  by  a  numerous    body  of  Tlafcalans, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  after  various  en- 
counters, with   great  daughter  of  the  Tepeacans, 
reductd  that  province  to  Subjection.     During  Se- 
veral months,  while  he  waited  for  the  Supplies  of 
men  and  ammunition  which  he  expected,  and  was 
carrying  on  his  preparations  for  constructing  the 
brigantines,   he  kept  his  troops  constantly  employ- 
ed in  various  expeditions  againft  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, all  of  which  were  conducted  with  an  uni- 
form tenor  of  fuccefs.     By  thefe,  his  men  became 
again  accuftomed  to   victory,    and  refumed  their 
wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority ;  the  Mexican   power 
was   weakened ;    the   Tlafcalan   warriors   acquired 
the  habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spa- 
niards •,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted 
to  fee  their  country  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  all 
the  people  around  them,  and  aftonilhed  every  day 
with  frefh  difcoveries  of  the  irrefifhbie  prowefs  of 
their  allies,  declined  no  effort  requifite  to  fupport 
them. 

All 
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All  thofe  preparatory  arrangements,  however,  B  °v°  K 
thouph  the  mod  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the  ' — v-— * 
fituation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make,  would 
have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a  reinforcement 
of  Spanifh  lbldiers.  Of  this  he  was  fo  deeply  fen- 
iible,  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts 
and  wifh.es ;  and  yet  his  only  profpect  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  return  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  fent 
to  the  ides  to  folicit  aid,  was  both  diftant  and  un- 
certain. But  what  neither  his  own  fagacity  nor 
power  could  have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of 
fortunate  and  unforefeen  incidents.  The  governor 
of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  Narvaez  appear- 
ed an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  fent  two 
fmall  fhips  after  him  with  new  inltrudtions,  and  a 
fupply  of  men  and  military  ftores,  the  officer 
whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command  on  the 
coaft,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour  of 
Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  vefTels,  and  eafily  perfuaded 
the  foldiers  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  a  more  able 
leader  than  him  whom  they  were  deftined  to  joinf. 
Soon  after,  three  fhips  of  more  considerable  force 
came  into  the  harbour  feparateiy.  Thele  belong- 
ed to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francifco  de  Ga- 
ray,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  pofTefTed 
with  the  rage  of  diicovery  and  conqueft  which 
animated  every  Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had 
long  aimed  at  intruding  into  fome  diftricTt  of  New- 
Spain,  and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory  and 
gain  of  annexing  that  empire    to  the   crown  of 

f  B.  Diaz.  c.  131. 
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book  Caftile.     They  unadvifedly  made  their  attempt  on 

\ y j  the  northern  provinces,    where  the  country  was 

Js2°  poor,  and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike  ;  and,  after 
a  cruel  fucceffion  of  difafters,  famine  compelled 
them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  caft  them- 
felves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  Their 
eaoberaS.  fidelity  was  not  proof  againft  the  iplendid  hopes 
and  promifes  which  had  feduced  other  adventurers, 
and  as  if  the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious 
in  New  Spain,  they  likewife  abandoned  the  matter 
whom  they  were  bound  to  ferve,  and  inlifted  un- 
der Cortes s.  Nor  was  it  America  alone  that  fur- 
niihed  fuch  unexpected  aid.  A  (hip  arrived  from 
Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  merchants  with 
military  (Lores,  in  hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in 
a  country,  the  fame  of  whofe  opulence  began  to 
fpread  over  Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchafed  a 
cargo  which  to  him  was  invaluable,  and  the  crew, 
following  the  general  example,  joined  him  at 
Jlafcala h. 

From  thofe  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cor- 
tes was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  and  twenty  horfes,  a  reinforcement  too  in- 
confiderable  to  produce  any  confequence  which 
would  entitle  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
hiflory  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that 
of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought 
about  by  caufes  which  fcemed  to  bear  no  propor- 

s  Cortes  Relat.  253,  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  133. 
£  Ibid.  Cc  136. 
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tion  to  their  effects,  fuch  fmall  events  rife  into  im-  B  °  °  K 
portance,becaufethey  were  fufficient  to  decide  with 
refpect  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  lead 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  Angular  felicity  con- 
fpicuous  in  many  pafijges  of  Cortes's  ftory,  that 
the  two  perfons  chiefly  inftrumental  in  furnifhing 
him  with  thofe  feafonable  fupplics,  mould  be  an 
avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and 
an  envious  rival  who  wilhed  to  fupplant  him. 

The  firft  effect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  Number  of 
followers  was  to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of 
Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in 
his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  {till  muf- 
tered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which 
fourfcore  were  armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows, 
forty  horfemen,  and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces*. 
At  the  head  of  thefe,  accompanied  by  ten  thoufand 
Tlafcalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  be- 
gan his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  fix  months  after  his  difaftrous 
retreat  from  that  city  k. 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unpre-  prepmr!- 
pared  to  receive  him.     Upon  the  death  of  Monte-  Mericaw* 
zuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of  ["*£ eir  de" 
electing  the  emperor  was  veiled,    had  inltantly 
raifed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.     His 

*  Cortes  Relat.  255,  E. 

I  F.elat.  250,  A.     B.  Diaz.  c.  137. 
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B  o  o  k  avowed   and  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards 

i .. 1  would  have  been   fufficient  to  gain  their  fufTra»e<\ 

*szo'  although  her  had  been  Jefs  diftinguifhed  for  courage 
and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  fhewing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by 
conducting,  in  perfon,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital  •, 
and  as  foon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  re- 
fpite  from  action,  he  took  meafures  for  prevent- 
ing their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal 
to  the  fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving 
them  out  of  it.  As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlafcala, 
he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions 
and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved  the  ftorm. 
that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide 
againft  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  itrengthened  it  wirh  Inch 
new  fortifications  as  the  fkill  of  his  fubjects  was 
capable  of  erecting.  Befide  filling  his  magazines 
with  the  ufual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions 
to  make  long  fpears  headed  with  the  fwords  and 
daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  an- 
noy the  cavalry.  He  fummoned  the  people  in 
every  province  of  tiie  empire  to  take  arms  againit 
their  oppreffors,  rmd  as  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
ert themlelves  with  vigour,  he  promiled  them  ex- 
emption from  all  the  taxes  which  his  predeceflbrs 
had  impofed !.  Eut  what  he  laboured  wirh  the 
greateit  earneftnefs  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards 

1  Cones  Relat.  p.  253,  E.  254,  A.     B.  Diaz.  r.  140. 
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of  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  B  °v°  K 

friendfliip  of  the  Tlafcalans,  by  endeavouring  to  « ^-^i 

perfuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  connection  ,i20' 
with  men,  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies  of 
the  gods  whom  they  worfhipped,  but  who  would 
not  fail  to  fubject  them  at  laft  to  the  fame  yoke, 
which  they  were  now  inconfiderately  lending  their 
aid  to  impofe  upon  others.  Thefe  reprefentation?, 
no  lefs  (hiking  than  well-founded,  were  urged  fo 
forcibly  by  his  ambalTadors  that  it  required  all 
the  addrels  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a 
dangerous  impreffion '". 

But  while  Quedavaca  was  arranging  his  plan 
of  defence,  with  a  degree  of  forefight  uncommon 
in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  fhort  by  the 
fmall-pox.  This  diftemper,  which  raged  at  that 
time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was  un- 
known in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  greateft  calamities  brought  upon 
them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  (lead  the  Mexicans 
raifed  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  (on- 
in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  fuch  high 
reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dan- 
o-erous  cr.ifis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice, 
called  him  to  the  fupreme  command  n. 


*  B.  Diaz.  c.  129.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  14.  19, 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  1  30. 
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As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
he  difcovered  various  preparations  to  obftruct  his 
progrefs.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with 
little  difficulty,  and  took  poiTefiion  of  Tezeuco, 
the  fecond  city  of  the  empire,  fnuated  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexi- 
co*. Here  he  determined  to  eftablifh  his  head- 
quarters, as  the  mod  proper  ftation  for  launching 
his  brigantines,as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches 
to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  refidence 
there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or  chief, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,  under 
pretext  of  fome  defect  in  his  title,  and  fubftituted 
in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles 
pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  At- 
tached to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique 
and  his  adherents  ferved  the  Spaniards  with  invio- 
lable fidelity p. 


His  opera- 
tions flow 

and  •  .ni- 
tidis. 


As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigan- 
tines  advanced  flowly  under  the  unfkilful  hands  of 
foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to 
employ  in  affifting  three  or  four  carpenters  who 
happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  fervice,  and  as 
he  had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Hifpaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  turn  his  arms  directly  againft  the  capital. 


•  Villa  Senor  The.itro  Amer'cino,  i.   1 56. 
v  Cortes  Relat.  256,  &c.     B.  Diaz.  c.  137.    Gomara  Cron. 
c.  121.    Hen-era,  dec.  3.  c.  1. 
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To  have  attacked,  at  this  period,  a  city  fo  popu-  B 
lous,  fo  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  fitua- 
tion  of  fuch  peculiar  ftrength,  muft  have  expofed 
his  troops  to  inevitable  deftruclion.    Three  months 
elapfed  before  the  materials   for  the  brigantines 
were  finilhed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with 
refpect  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  officer  whom  he  had 
fent  to  Hifpaniola.     This,    however,   was  not  a 
feafon  of  inaction  to  Cortes.     He  attacked  fuccef- 
fively  feveral  of  the  towns  fuuated  around  the  lake; 
and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to 
obftruft  his  operations,  he  either  compelled  them 
to  fubmit  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  or  reduced  them 
to  ruins.     Other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate by  more  gentle  means,  and  though  he  could 
not  hold  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  but 
by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all 
the  difadvantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,   he  had  acquired  fuch 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  that  he 
conducted   his    negotiations   and   intrigues   with 
aftonilhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs.     Moft  of  the 
cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capi- 
tals of  fmall  independent  ftates ;  and  forne  of  them 
having  been  but  lately  annexed   to  the  Mexican 
empire,    ftill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigo- 
rous yoke  of  their  new  matters.     Cortes  having 
early    obferved    fymptoms  of  their    difaffection, 
availed  himfclf  of  tiiis  knowledge  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence 
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book  fidence  and  friendship.  By  offering,  with  conft- 
y_  '  f  dence,  to  deliver  them  from  the  odious  dominion 
13Z1,  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promifes  of  more 
indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with  him 
againft  their  oppreflbrs,  he  prevailed  on  the  people 
of  feveral  confiderable  diftrifb,  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign,  but  to 
fupply  the  Spanilh  camp  with  provifions,  and  to 
ftrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guati- 
mozin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defection  among 
his  fubje&s,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punilh  their  revolt;  but  in  fpite  of  his 
efforts,  the  fpirit  continued  to  fpread.  The  Spa- 
niards Gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with 
deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  againft  his 
empire  thofe  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been 
adive  in  its  defence-,  and  ready  to  advance  againft 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his 
own  fubjecls0-. 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes  was 
gradually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  within 
fuch  narrow  limits  that  his  profped  of  overturning 
it  itemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all 
his  fchemes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  con- 
spiracy no  lefs  unexpected  than  dangerous.  The 
foldiers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfectly  with 
the  original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they 


q 


Cortes  Relat.  256-260.    B.  Diaz.  c.  1 37—140.    Gomara 
Cron.  c.  122,  123-     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  C  1,  2. 
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enter  into  his  meafures  with  the  fame  cordial  zeal. 
Upon  every  occafion  that  required  any  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  courage  or  of  patience,  their  fpirits 
were  apt  to  fink  •,  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what 
they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a 
city  io  inacceffible  as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a 
numeious  army,  the  relblution  even  of  thole  among 
them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  de- 
ferted  by  their  alTociates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears 
led  them  to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier  like  dif- 
cufiions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their  general's 
meafures,  and  the  improbability  of  their  fuccefs. 
From  thefe  they  proceeded  to  cenfure  and  invec- 
tives, and  at  lalt  began  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  of  which  they 
deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent. 
Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  foldier,  but  bold, 
intriguing,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  Velafquez, 
artfully  fomented  this  growing  fpirit  of  difaffeclion. 
His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  mal- 
contents, where,  after  many  confutations,  they 
could  difcover  no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in 
his  career,  but  by  alTaffinating  him  and  his  molt 
confiderable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command 
upon  fome  perfon  who  would  rclinquilh  his  wild 
plans,  and  adopt  meafures  more  confident  with 
the  general  fecurity.  Defpair  infpired  them  with 
courage.  The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime, 
the  perfons  whom  they  defined  as  victims,  the 
officers  to  fucceed  them  in  command,  were  all 
named;  and  the confpirators  figned  an  alTociation, 
8  by 
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b  o  o  K  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  with  moft  folemti 
i_  y  j  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  be- 
t$zu  fore  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient 
followers,  who  had  been  fednced  into  the  confpi- 
racy,  touched  witlvcompunction  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  revere,  or  ftruck  with  horror  at  his  own 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  re- 
vealed to  him  all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though 
deeply  alarmed,  difcerned  at  once  what  conduit 
was  proper  in  a  fituation  lb  critical.  He  repaired 
inftantly  to  Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by 
fome  of  his  moft  trufty  officers.  The  aftonifti- 
ment  and  confufion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpected 
vifit  anticipated  the  confefiion  of  his  guilt.  Cortes, 
while  his  attendants  feized  the  traitor,  fnatched 
from  his  bofom  a  paper  containing  the  aflbciation, 
figned  by  the  confpirators.  Impatient  to  know 
how  far  the  defection  extended,  he  retired  to  read 
it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
furprife  and  forrow.  But,  aware  how  dangerous 
a  flrict  fcrutiny  might  prove  at  fuch  a  juncture,  he 
confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone. 
As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifeft,  he  was 
condemned  after  a  mort  trial,  and  next  morning 
he  was  feen  hanging  before  tht  door  of  the  houfe 
in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops 
together,  and  having  explained  to  them  the  atro- 
cious purpofe  of  the  confpirators,  as  well  as  the 
juftice  of  the  punimment  inflicted  on  Villefagna, 
he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  fatisfaction,  that 

he 
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Jie  was  entirely  ignorant  with  refpect  to  all  the  cir-  B  °v°  K 
cumftances  of  this  dark  tranfaction,  as  the  traitor,  *•— - »>—■ -J 
when  arretted,  had  fuddenly  torn  and  fwallowed  a 
paper,  which  probably  contained  an  account  of  it, 
and  under  the  fevered  tortures  pofTefTed  fuch  con- 
ftancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
This  artful  declaration  redored  tranquillity  to 
many  a  bread  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  fpoke, 
with  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection  ; 
and  by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the 
advantage  of  having  difcovered,  and  of  being  able 
to  obferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were  di  fa  defied; 
while  they,  flattering  themfelves  that  their  paft 
crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any 
fufpicion  of  it,  by  redoubling  their  activity  and 
zeal  in  his  fervice  r. 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  ruminate  His  Bagoiar 
on  what  had  happened  •,  and  as  the  mod  effectual  LTJiiding 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  fpi-  b,^antme'* 
rit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  imme- 
diately to  action.     Fortunately,  a  proper  occafion 
for  this  occurred  without  his  feeming  to  court  it. 
He  received  intelligence  that  the  materials  for  build- 
ing  the   brigantines   were   at   length   completely 
finilhed,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards 
to  conduct  them  to  Tezeuco.     The  command  of 
this  convoy,  confiding  of  two  hundred  foot  fol- 

r  Cortes  Relat.  2S3,  C.     B.Diaz.  0.146.     Hcrrera,  dec.  3. 
lib.  i.  c.  1. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  diers, 
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book  dicrs,  fifteen  horfemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he 
s_  -r-  ._*  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity, 
*52''  and  courage  which  he  manifefted  on  every  occa- 
fion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in 
the  eftimation  of  his  fellow -foldiers.  The  fervice 
was  no  lefs  Angular  than  important ;  the  -beams, 
the  planks,  the  mafts,  the  cordage,  the  fails,  the 
iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requifite  for  the  conftruclion  of  thirteen  brigantines, 
were  to  be  carried  fixty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  miniflry  of  domeftic  animals,  or 
the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  la- 
bour. The  Tlafcahns  furnifhed  eight  thoufand 
Tamenes,  an  inferior  order  of  men  deftined  for  fer- 
vile  talks,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their  moul- 
ders, and  appointed  fifteen  thoufand  warriors  to 
accompany  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the 
difpofition  for  their  progrefs  with  great  propriety, 
placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of 
warriors  in  the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  with 
confiderable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks.  To  each 
of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spaniards,  not  only  to  af- 
fift  them  in  danger,  but  to  accuftom  them  to  re- 
gularity and  fubordination.  A  body  fo  numerous, 
and  fo  much  encumbered,  advanced  leifurely,  but 
in  excellent  order  ;  and  in  fome  places,  where  it 
was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line 
of  march  extended  above  fix  miles.  Parties  of 
Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering  around 
them  on  the  high  grounds ;    but  perceiving  no 

profpect 
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profpect  of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  conti-  B  °v°  K 
nualfy  on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  <— v--^ 
they  did  not  venture  to  moled  him-,  and  Sandoval        5*  ' 
had  the  glory  of  conducting  fafely  to  Tezeuco,  a 
convoy  on  which  all  the  future  operations  of  his 
countrymen  depended  \ 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  Jefs  Receive  a 
moment.  Four  (hips  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  ^cement". 
Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred  foldiers,  eighty 
horfes,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  confiderable 
fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms r.  Elevated  with 
obferving  that  all  his  preparatory  fchemes,  either 
for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or  impairing  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  had  now  produced  their  full  effect, 
Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form,  fla- 
ttened the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  fa- 
cilitate this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  number  of 
Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  fmall  ri- 
vulet which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and 
in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  lengtnuj 
and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions, 
as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
endeavoured  frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers, 
or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work  was  at  lafb 
completed".     On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  all  Th«W- 

r  .  gamines 

the  Spamfh  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  In-  hunch*. 
dians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal ; 

*  Cortes  Relat.  260,  C.  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 

1  Cortes  Relat,  259,  F.  262,  D.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  129. 

«  Sec  NOTE  XCI.  *  B.  Diaz    c.  140. 
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and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  heightened 
and  rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration  of 
the  moft  facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines 
were  launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in 
order,  Father  Olmedo  blefifed  them,  and  gave 
each  its  name.  Every  eye  followed  them  with 
wonder  and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake, 
when  they  hoifted  their  fails,  and  bore  away  before 
the  wind.  A  general  fhout  of  joy  was  raifed;  all 
admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by 
means  fo  extraordinary  that  their  fuccefs  almoft 
exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would 
have  continued  to  fet  the  Spaniih  power  and  arms 
at  deEance  y. 

Difpofitiom  Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from 
ieee'  three  different  quarters ;  from  Tezeuco  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft, 
and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command  in 
the  iirlt,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond,  and 
Chrittoval  de  Olid  in  the  third  ;  allotting  to  each 
a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  together 
with  an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  the 
junction  of  the  troops  from  Hifpaniola,  amounted 
now   to  eighty-fix  horfemen,  and  eight  hundred 

r  Cortes  Relar.   266,  C.       Herrera,  cec.  3.   lib.  i.   c.   5. 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  129. 
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and  » ighteen  foot  foldiers  j  of  whom  one  hundred  B  00  k 
and  eighteen  were  armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-  u— ^^ 
bows..   The  train  of  artillery  confided  of  three      ,5*K 
battering  cannon,   and  fifteen  field-pieces z.    '  He 
referved  for  himlelf,  as  the  ftation  of  greateft  im- 
portance and  danger,  the  conduct  of  the   brigan- 
tincs,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  fmall  cannon, 
and  manned  with  twenty- five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  Mayia. 
pods  afiigned  them,  they  broke  clown  the  aque- 
ducts which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had 
erected  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and  by 
the  diftrefs  to  which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants, 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  calamities  which  they  were 
deftined  to  fuffer  \  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the 
towns  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  take  pofTefllon 
deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  fafe- 
ty  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had  collected 
the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he 
could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsftri  ftand  againft  the 
formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  af- 
fault  him. 

The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  deftroy  Mexicans 
the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whofe  brigantiws. 
operations   they   forefaw  and  dreaded.     Though 
the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of 

*  Cortes  Relat.  266,  C. 

a  elites  Relat.  267,  B.     B.  Diaz.  c.  150.     Hsrrtira,  dec.  3. 
lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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book  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  inconfiderable 
c — v —  bulk,  rudely  constructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with 
Ij21'  landmen,  hardly  poiTeflfed  or  {kill  enough  to  con- 
duel;  them,  they  mult  have  been  objects  of  terror 
to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but 
that  of  their  lake,  and  pofTeffed  of  no  veflel  larger 
than  a  canoe.  Necefilty,  however,  urged  GuatL 
mozin  to  hazard  the  attack;  and  hoping  to  fupply 
by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  aflfembled 
iuch  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of 
the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  charge, 
while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm, 
RepjifeJ.  C0U|(j  fcarcely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the 
enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  iuddenly  fprung  up  ; 
in  a  moment  the  fails  were  fpread,  the  brigantines, 
with  the  utmofl  ealc,  broke  through  their  feeble 
opponents,  ovcrlet  many  canoes,  and  diffipated 
the  whole  armament  with  fuch  {laughter,  as  con- 
vinced the  Mexicans,  that  the  progreis  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  fupe- 
riority  greater  on  this  new  element,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it  by  land  b. 

Singular  From  that  time  Cortes  remained  matter  of  the 

plm  of  con- 
ducing the    lake,   and   the    brigantines   not    only    prcferved    a 

communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  dif- 
ferent Nations,  though  at  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,   but  were  employed  to  cover  the 

b  Corte?  Relat.  267,  C.      B.  Diaz.  c.  150.      Gomara  Cron. 
c,  131.     Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  17, 

caufeways 
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caufeways  on  each  fide,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  book 
when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  i_  -r-  _/ 
advanced  towards  the  city.     He  formed  the  bri-      ISiI* 
gantines  in  three  divifions,  allotting  one  to  each 
ftation,  with  orders  to  fecond   the   operations  of 
the  officer  who  commanded  there.      From  all  the 
three  ftations  he  pufhed  on  the  attack  againft  the 
city  with  equal  vigour;   but  in  a  manner  fo  very 
different  from  the  conduct  of  fieges  in  regular  war, 
that  he  himfelf  feems  afraid  it  would   appear  no 
lefs  improper  than  fingular,  to  perfons  unacquaint- 
ed with  his  fituation  c.     Each  morning  his  troops 
affaulted   the   barricades   which   the   enemy   had 
erected  on  the  caufeways,  forced  their  way  over 
the  trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the 
canals  where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,   and 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
in   hopes  of  obtaining  fome  decifive  advantage, 
which  might  force  the  enemy  to  furrender,  and 
terminate  the  war  at  once-,   but  when  the  obftinate 
valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the 
day  ineffectual,   the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  even- 
ing to  their  former  quarters.     Thus  their  toil  and 
danger  were,  in  fome  meafure,  continually  renew- 
ed ;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what  the 
Spaniards  had  deftroyed  through  the  day,  and  re- 
covering the  polls  from  which  they  had  driven 
them.     But  neceffity  prefcribed  this  (low  and  un- 

c  Cortes  Relat.  270,  F. 
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B  °v°  K  toward  mode  of  operation.     The  number  of  his 
w — v— mj  troops  was  fo  fmall,   that  Cortes  durft  not,  with  a 
1J21,      handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a 
city  where  he  might  be  furrounded  and  annoyed 
by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies.     The  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  already  fuffered  by  the  ill- 
judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into 
fuch  a  dangerous   fituation,   was  ftill  frefh  in  his 
mind.     The  Spaniards,   exhaufted   with  fatigue, 
were  unable  to  guard  the  various  pods  which  they 
daily  gained ;    and   though  their  camp  was  rilled 
with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durft  not  devolve  this 
charge  upon  them,   becaufe  they  were  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  difcipline,  that  no   confidence  could 
be  placed  in  their  vigilance.     Befides  this,  Cortes 
VaS  extremely   folicitous  to  preferve  the  city  as 
much  as  poflible  from  being  deftrcyed,  both  be- 
caufe he  deftined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  con- 
quers, and  wifhed  that  it  might  remain  as  a  mo- 
nument of  his  glory.     From  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  he  adhered  obftinately,  for  a  month  after 
the  fiege  was  opened,  to  the  fyftem  which  he  had 
adopted.     The  Mexicans,    in  their  own  defence, 
difplayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.    On  land, 
on  water,   by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  con- 
flict fucceeded  to  another.    Several  Spaniards  were 
killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  fink 
under  the  toils  of  unintermitting  fervice,  which 
were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of 

the 
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the  feafon,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  fet  in  B  °v°  K 

with  their  ufual  violence  d.  *-  -v--j 

1521. 

Astonished  and  difconcerted  with  the  length  f0ffltd/£°tuhre 
and  difficulties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  determined  to  ^mb* 
make  one  great  effort  to  get  pofTeflion  of  the  city, 
before  he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hi- 
therto followed,  and  had  recourfe  to  any  other 
mode  of  attack.  With  this  view,  he  fent  inftruc- 
tions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with 
their  divifions  to  a  general  affault,  and  took  the 
command  in  perfon  of  that  potted  on  the  caufeway 
of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  prefence,  and  the  July  3- 
expectation  of  fome  decifive  event,  the  Spaniards 
pufaed  forward  with  irrefiltible  impetuofity.  They 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced 
their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having 
entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inceffantly,  in 
fpite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Cortes,  though  delighted  with  the  rapidity 
of  his  progrefs,  did  not  forget  that  he  might  (till 
find  it  neceflary  to  retreat;  and  in  order  to  fecure 
it,  appointed  Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of 
chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  received  from 
Kifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the 
caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That  offi- 
cer, deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed, 
•while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  a&ion  and 
the  career  of  victory,    neglected  the   important 


d  B.  Diaz.  c.  151. 
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book  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried  on,  incon* 

*— v — »  fiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.     The 

I521'      Mexicans,  whofe  military  attention  and  (kill  were 

daily  improving,  no  fooner  obferved  this,  than  they 

carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Reouifed        Guatimozin    inftantly    difcerned    the    confe- 
quences  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  com- 
mitted,   and,  with  admirable  preience   of  mind, 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.     He  commanded 
the  troops  ported  in  the  front  to  flacken  their  ef- 
forts, in  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  pulfi  for- 
ward, while  he  difpatched  a  large  body  of  chofen 
warriors  through  different  ftreets,  fome  by  land, 
and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in 
the  caufcway,  which   had   been  left  open.     On  a 
fignal  which  he  gave,  the  priefts  in  the  principal 
temple  (truck  the   great  drum  confecrated  to  the 
god  of  war.     No  looner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its 
doleful  folemn  found,  calculated  to  infpire  them 
with  contempt  of  death  and  enthufiaftic  ardour, 
than  they  rufned  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage. 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  reiiit  men  urged  on  no 
lefs  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began 
to  retire,  at  firft  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  coun- 
tenance -,   but  as  the  enemy  prefled  on,   and  their 
own  impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and 
confufion   became  fo  general,  that  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards   and 
Tlafcalans,    horfemen    and   infantry,    plunged   in 
promifcuonfly,    while  the  Mexicans  ruined  upon 

them 
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them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light  canoes  B  °v°  K 
carrying  them  through  fhoals  which  the  brigan-  — ^— J 
tines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes  at- 
tempt to  (lop  and  rally  his  flying  troops ;  fear 
rendered  them  regardlefs  of  his  entreaties  or  com- 
mands. Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the 
combat  fruitlefs,  his  next  care  was  to  fave  lbmc  of 
thofe  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  water; 
but  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to 
their  fituation  than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  cap-  with  confi- 

derabk  lofs. 

tains  fuddenly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurry- 
ing him  off  in  triumph  ;  and  though  two  of  his  of- 
fice s  refcued  him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives, 
he  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds  bch>re  he 
could  break  loofe.  Above  fixty  Spaniards  penlhed 
in  the  rout;  and  what  rendered  the  difafter  more 
afflicting,  forty  of  thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  (hew  mercy  to  a  cap- 
tive e. 


The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  ^uk™ 

ificed  to 
god  of 


dejected  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  f*crific 


ufhered  in,  what  was  hardly  lefs  grievous,  the  war, 
noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  hor- 
rid feftival  with  which  they  celebrated  their  vic- 
tory. Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated; 
the  great  temple  fhone  with  fuch  peculiar  fplen- 
dour,    that   the  Spaniards  could  plainly   fee  the 

c  Cortes  Relat.  p.  273.     B.  Dhz.  c.  152.     Gomara  Cron. 
c.  138.    Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

people 
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B  °v°  K  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy  in  battening 
the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  prifoners. 
Through  the  gloom,  they  fancied  that  they  dif- 
cerned  their  companions  by  the  whitenefs  of  their 
fkins,  as  they  were  ftript  naked,  and  compelled  to 
dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  (hrieks  of 
thofe  who  were  facrificed,  and  thought  that  they 
could-  diftinguifh  each  unhappy  victim,  by  the 
well-known  found  of  his  voice.  Imagination  add- 
ed to  what  they  really  law  or  heard,  and  augment- 
ed its  horror.  The  moll  unfeeling  melted  into 
tears  of  companion,  and  the  ftouteft  heart  trembled 
at  the  dreadful  fpectacle  which  they  beheld  f. 

New  Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  felt  in  com- 

ancfTftorts  mon  with  his  foldiers,  was  opprefTed  with  the  ad- 
Mexicajia.  ditional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  ge- 
neral on  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not, 
like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its 
anguilh.  He  was  obliged  to  affume  an  air  of  tran- 
quillity, in  order  to  revive  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of 
his  followers.  The  juncture,  indeed,  required  an 
extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexi- 
cans, elated  with  their  victory,  fallied  out  next 
morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they 
did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone. 
They  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they 
had  facrificed,  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  and  allured  them  that  the  god  of  war, 

<  See  NOTE  XCIT. 
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appeafed  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,    which  book 

had  been  fhed  fo  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  de-  < ^^j 

clared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days       1SZI* 
time  thofe  hated  enemies  fhould  be  finally  deftroy- 
ed,  and  peace  and  profperity  re-eftablilhed  in  the 
empire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  and  Cortes  de- 
in  terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  univerfal  many<Ais 
credit  among  a  people  prone  to  fuperftition.  The  ]£™ 
zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already  declared 
againft  the  Spaniards,  augmented  ;  and  feveral, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  took  arms, 
with  enthufiaftic  ardour,  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  gods.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined 
Cortes,  accuftomed  to  venerate  the  fame  deities 
with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  refponfes  of 
their  priefts  with  the  fame  implicit  faith,  abandon- 
ed the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  cer- 
tain deftruction.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafca- 
lans  was  (haken,  and  the  Spanifh  troops  were  left 
almoft  alone  in  their  ftations.  Cortes,  finding  that 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperftitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage, 
from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the 
prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplifhment  fo  near  at 
hand,  to  give  a  (Inking  demonftration  of  its  falfity. 
He  fufpended  all  military  operations  during  the 
period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of 
the  brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  diftance, 

his 
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B  °v0  K  his  troops  lay  in  fafety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired 

*— ~v— «,   without  any  difafter s. 
1521. 

He  regains        His  allies,  a(hamed  of  their  own  credulity,  re* 

their  friend-  .  .... 

ihip,  turned  to  their  ftation.     Other  tribes,  judging  that 

the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had 
decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
them,  joined  his  ftandard  ;  and  fuch  was  the  levity 
of  a  fimple  people,  moved  by  every  (light  impref- 
fion,  that,  in  a  fhort  time  after  fuch  a  general  de- 
fection of  his  confederates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if 
we  may  believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a 
ana  adopts  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Indians.*  Even  with 
of  atuckT  fucn  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  necefTary  to 
adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  fyftem  of  operation. 
Inftead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become  matter 
of  the  city  at  once,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous 
efforts  of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made 
his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every  poflible 
precaution  againft  expofmg  his  men  to  any  cala- 
mity fimilar  to  that  which  they  Hill  bewailed.  As 
the  Spaniards  oufhed  forward,  the  Indians  regu- 
larly repaired  the  caufeways  behind  them.  As 
foon  as  they  got  poiTcmon  of  any  p:irt  of  the  town, 
the  houfes  were  inftanrlv  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as 
their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in 
within  more  narrow  limits.  Guatimozin,  though 
unable  to  flop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued 

8  B.Diaz,  c.  153.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  138. 
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to  defend  his  capital  with  obftinate  refolution,  and 
difputed  every  inch  of  ground.      The  Spaniards 
not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  or- 
der of  Cortes,  changed  the  weapons  with  which 
they  fought.     They  were  again  armed  with  the 
long  Chinantlan  fpears,  which  they  had  employed 
with  fuch  fuccefs  againft  Narvaez ;  and,  by  the  firm 
array  in,  which  this  enabled  them  to  range  them- 
fdves,  they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loofe 
afiault  of  the  Mexicans :    incredible  numbers  of 
them  fell   in   the  conflicts   which  they   renewed 
every  day  h.     While  war  wafted  without,  famine 
began  to  confume  them  within,  the  city.     The 
Spanifh  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command 
of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almoft  impofiible  to  re- 
ceive any  fupply  of  provifions   by  water.     The 
vaft    number  of    his   Indian    auxiliaries   enabled 
Cortes  to  (hut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  ftores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  wereex- 
haufted,  by  the  multitudes  which  crowded  into  the 
capital,  to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the  temples 
of  their  gods.     Not  only  the  people,  but  perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank,   felt  the  utmoft  diftrefies  of 
want.     What  they  fuftered,  brought  on  infectious 
and  mortal  diftempers,  the  laft  calamity  that  vifits 
befieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure 
of  their  woes  '. 

h  Cortes  Relat.  p.  275,  C.  276,  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  153. 
1  Cortes  Relat.  276,  E.  277,  F.      B.  Diaz.  155.      Gora. 
Cron.  c.  14.1. 
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b  cm)  k      Bur,  under  the  prefiure  of  fo  many  and  fuch 
various  evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained 


Courage'and  firm  and  unfubdued.  He  rejected,  with  fcorn, 
GuaS-0*  every  overture  of  peace  from  Cortes  5  and,  difdain- 
2,n'  ing  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  the  opprefTors  of  his 

July  27.  country,  determined  not  to  furvive  its  ruin.  The 
Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs.  At  length  all 
the  three  divifions  penetrated  into  the  great  fquare 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a  fecure  lodge- 
ment there.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now- 
reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quar- 
ter was  fo  clofely  prefled,  that  it  could  not  long 
withftand  aflailants,who  attacked  it  from  their  new 
ftation  with  fuperior  advantage,  and  more  allured 
expectation  of  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  nobles,  foli- 
citous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a 
place  where  refiftance  was  now  vain,  that  he  might 
roufe  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggle 
with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  meafure,  they  endeavoured  to 
amufe  Cortes  with  overtures  of  fubmiffion,  that, 
while  his  attention  was  employed  in  adjufting  the 
articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  efcape 
unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a 
leader  of  greater  fagacity  and  difcernment  than  to 
be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes  fufpecling  their 
intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  de- 
feat it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofe 
vigilance  he  could  moft  perfectly  rely,  to  take  the 

command 
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command  of  the  brigantines,  with  drift  injunc-  B  °  °  K 
tions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  San-  u  -v-.^ 
doval,  attentive  to  the  charge,  obferving  fome  ISZI' 
large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  acrofs 
the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  inftantly 
gave  the  fignal  to  chace.  Garcia  Holguin,  who 
commanded  the  fleetelt  brsgantine,  foon  overtook 
them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  foremoft 
canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry  fome  perfon  whom 
all  the  reft  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  He  is  taken 
rowers  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throw-  p"°n 
ing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and 
tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Hol- 
guin eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin> 
with  a  dignified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into 
his  hands,  requefting  only  that  no  infult  might  be 
offered  to  the  emprefs  or  his  children.  When  con- 
ducted to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with  the 
fullen  fiercenefs  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  de- 
jection of  a  fupplicant.  "  I  have  done,"  faid  he, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Spanifii  general,  "  what 
became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my  people 
to  the  laft  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
to  die.  Take  this  dagger,"'  laying  his  hand  on 
one  which  Cortes  wore,  *•  plant  it  in  my  breaft, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of 
ufe  V* 

k  Cortes  Relat.  279.    B.  Diaz.   c.   156.     Gomara  Cron. 
c.  142,     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  11.  c.  7. 
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As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was 
known,  the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed  ; 
Aug"'?.  an<3  Cortes  took  poffcffion  of  that  fmall  part  of 
The  city.  tjie  capital  which  yet  remained  undeftroyed.  Thus 
terminated  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the  moft  me- 
morable event  in  the  conqueft  of  America.  It 
continued  feventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which 
parTed  without  fome  extraordinary  effort  of  one 
party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the  defence 
of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the 
fortune  of  the  empire  depended.  As  the  ftruggle 
here  was  more  obiYmate,  it  was  likewife  more 
equal,  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guati- 
mozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  difcipline, 
that  they  muft  have  relinquished  the  enterprife,  if 
they  had  trufled  for  fuccefs  to  themfelves  alone. 
But  Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealoufy  of 
neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the  re- 
volt of  fubjects  impatient  to  fhake  off  its  yoke. 
By  their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  ac- 
compli fli  what,  without  fuch  fupport,  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much 
foever  this  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico 
may  detract,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvel- 
.  lous  relations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing 
that  to  fimple  and  obvious  caufes  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  country- 
men, 
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men,  it  adds,  on  the  other,    to   the   merit  and  book 
abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difadvantage,  u  -,-^J 
acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  unknown  nations, 
as  to  render  them  inftruments  towards  carrying  his 
fchemes  into  execution '. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,   on  accom-  smaiinefsof 
plifhing  this  arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firft  ex-  ^d  S7' 
ceffive.    But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  p°lntm|nt 
difappointment   of  thofe  fanguine  hopes,    which  «"«ds» 
had  animated  them  amidft  fo  many  hardfhips  and 
dangers.  Inftead  of  the  inexhauftible  wealth  which 
they  expected  from  becoming  matters  of  Monte- 
zuma's treafures,  and  the  ornaments  of  fb  many 
temples,  their  rapacioufnefs  could  collecl:  only  an 
inconfiderable  booty  amidft  ruins  and  defolation '. 
Guatimozin,    aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had 
ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amaflfed  by 
his  anceftors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.     The 
Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off 
the  moll  valuable  part  of  the  fpoil.     The  fum  to 
be   divided  among  the  conquerors  was  fo  fmall, 
that  many  of  them  dii'dained  to  accept  of  the  pit- 
tance which  fell  to  their  fnare,  and  all  murmured 

«  See   NOTE    XCIII-      ■ 

1  The  gold  and  filler,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted  only 
ID  120000  pefos,  Relat.  28c,  A.  a  fum  much  inferior  to  that 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 

B  b  %  and 
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b  oj>  k  and  exclaimed ;  fome,  againft  Cortes  and  his  con- 
fidents, whom  they  fufpected  of  having  iecretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  uie  a  large  portion  of 
the  riches  which  mould  have  been  brought  into 
the  common  flock ;  others,  againft  Guatimozin, 
whom  they  accufed  of  obftinacy,  in  refufing  to  dis- 
cover the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure. 


Cuafimozin 
tortured. 


Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promifes  were  cm- 
ployed  in  order  to  footh  them,  but  with  fo  little 
effect,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  check  this 
growing  ipirit  of  difcontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed 
which  ilains  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 
Without  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guati- 
mozin, or  feeling  any  reverence  for  thofe  virtues 
which  he  had  diiplayed,  he  iubjedtcd  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favourite,  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  difcovery 
of  the  royal  treafures,  which  it  was  fuppofed  they 
had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the 
refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with 
the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior. 
His  fellow-fufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his 
matter,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permifllon  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-fpirited 
prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled 
with  fcorn,  checked  his  weaknefs  by  afking,  "  Am 
I  now  repofing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Overawed 
by  the  reproach,  he  perfevered  in  his  dutiful 
filence,  and  expired.     Cortes,  afliamed  of  a  fcene 

o  fo 
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fo  horrid,  refcued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  2  o  o  k 
of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  1 — J__> 
new  indignities  and  fufferings m.  ,5*»« 

The  fate  of  the  capital,    as  both  parties  had  Aiithepro, 
forefeen,  decided  that  of  the  empire.     The  pro-  cmpfrVVub-0 
vinces   fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the  con-  mit* 
querors.     Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  march- 
ing through  them  without  interruption,  penetrated 
in  different  quarters'to  the  great  Southern  Ocean, 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  they 
imagined  would  open  a  fhort  as  well  as  eafy  paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Ca- 
ftile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions  n  j 
and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  Cortesforms 

-  -  .  r  ....  .. r     fchemes  of 

form  fchemes  for  attempting  this  important  dii-  new  difco- 

o  verie», 

covery  . 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progrefs  of  which  are 
his  victorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  fcheme,  of  oy  mI&cU 
which  he  began  to  form  ibme  idea,  had  been  un-  lan' 
dertaken  and  accomplifned.^    As  this  is  one  of  the 
moft  fplend id  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Spanifh 
difcoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effects  pe- 
culiarly interefting  to  thole    extenfive    provinces 
which  Cortes  had  now  fubjected  to  the  crown  of 

•S  B.  Diaz.  c.  157.    GomaraCron.  c.  146.    Herrera,  dec.  3. 
lib.  ii.  c  8.     Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  574. 

n  Cortes  Relat.  280,  D,  &c.     B.  Diaz.  c.  157. 

0  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  149. 

B  b  %  Caftile, 
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Caftile,  the  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs  merits 
a  particular  detail. 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having 
ferved  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  dir 
ftinguifhed  valour,  under  the  famous  Albuquerque, 
demanded  the  recompence  which  he  thought  due 
to  his  fervices,  with  the  boldnefs  natural  to  a  high- 
fpirited  ioldier.  But,  for  lome  reafon  which  is  not 
explained,  both  his  general  and  his  fovereign  re- 
jected his  fuit  with  a  difdainful  coldnefs,  that 
was  intolerable  to  a  man  confeious  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  of  what  he  delerved.  In  a  tranfport  of 
refentment,  he  formally  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  an  ungrateful  mafter,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Caftile,  in  hopes  that  there  his  worth  would  be 
more  juftly  eftimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  by  propofing  to  execute  a  fcheme, 
the  accomplifhment  of  which,  he  knew,  would 
wound  the  monarch  againft  whom  he  was  ex- 
afperated  in  the  moft  tender  part.  He  revived 
Columbus's  original  and  favourite  project,  of  dis- 
covering a  paffage  to  India  by  a  wefterly  courfej 
and  without  encroaching  on  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  was  allotted  to  the  Portuguefe  by  the 
line  of  demarcation.  He  founded  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  con- 
firmed by  many  obfervatiens,  the  relult  of  his 
own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
puntry-men,  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft. 

The 
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The   undertaking,    he  acknowledged,    was    both  book 

arduous  and  expenfive,  as   it  could  not  be   at-  i vl-.j 

tempted    but   with    a   fquadron    of    confiderable      IS%U 
force,  and  victualled  for  at  leaft  two  years.     For- 
tunately, he  applied  to  a  minifter  who  was  not 
apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of  a  de- 
fign,  or  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  dilcerning  at  once  what  an  in- 
creafe  of  wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to  his 
country  by   the  fuccefs  of  Magellan's  propofal, . 
liftened  to  it  with  a  moft  favourable  ear.  Charles  V, 
on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanifh  dominions,  entered 
into  the  meafure  with  no  lefs  ardour,  and  orders 
were  ififued  for  equipping  a  proper  fquadron  at  the 
public  charge,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  Magellan,  whom  the  king  honoured  with  the 
habit   of  St.   Jago   and    the    title    of   Captain- 
General  p. 

On  the  tenth  of  Auguft  one  thoufand  five  hun-  His  voyage, 
dred  and  nineteen,  Magellan  failed  from  Seville 
with  five  mips,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  confiderable  force, 
though  the  burden  of  the  largert  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the 
whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  four 
men,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  moft  fkilfui 
pilots  in  Spain,  and  feveral  Portuguefe  failors,  in 

p  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.    lib.  ii.   c.  19.   lib.  iv.  c.  9.     Gomara 
J3ifl;.  c.  91. 

B  b  4  whofe; 
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book  whofe  experience,   as   more  extenfive,    Magellan 
u— ^1— )  placed  ftill  greater  confidence.      After  touching 
15iI'      at  the  Canaries,  he  flood  directly  fouth  towards 
the  equinoctial  line  along  the  coaft  of  America, 
but  was  fo  long  retarded  by  tedious  calms,  and 
fpent  fo  much  time  in  fearching  every  bay  and  in- 
let for  that   communication    with   the   Southern 
Ocean  which  he  wifiied  to  difcover,  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  river  Dc  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of 
3520.      January.     That  fpacious  opening  through  which 
its   vaft   body  of  water   pours  into  the  Atlantic 
allured  him  to  enter  j  bur,  after  failing  up  it  for 
fome  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  fhallownefs  of 
the  flream  and  the  frelhnefs  of  the  water,  that  the 
wiihed-for  ftrait  was  not  fnuated  there,  and  con- 
tinued his  courfe   towards    the   fouth.      On   the 
thirty  firft  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St. 
Julian,    about  forty-eight  degrees   fouth   of  the 
line,  where  he  refolved   to  winter.     In  this  un- 
comfortable flation  he  loft  one  of  his  fquadron,  and 
the  Spaniards  fufFered  fo  much  from  the  exceflive 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of 
his  mips,  headed  by  their  officers,  rofe  in  open 
mutiny,  and  infilled  on  relinquishing  the  vifionary 
project  of  a  dclperate  adventurer,  and  returning 
directly   to  Spain.      This   dangerous  infurrection 
Magellan  fupprefTed,  by  an  effort  of  courage  no 
lefs  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary 
punifliment  on  the   ringleaders.      With   the   re- 
mainder of  his  followers,  overawed  but  not  recon- 
ciled 
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ciled  to  his  fcheme,  he  continued  his  vovage  to-  B  °  °  K 
wards  the  fouth,  and  at  length   difcoveTed,  near  «~ — v — ' 
the  fifty- third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a      I521* 
{trait,  into  which  he  entered,   notwithstanding  the 
murmurs  and  remonftrances  of  the  people  under 
his  command.     After  failing  twenty  days  in  that 
winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his 
own   name,  and  where  one  of  his  (hips  deferted 
him,   the   great   Southern   Ocean  opened  to  his 
view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  endea- 
vours with  fuccefs q. 

But  he  was  dill  at  a  greater  diftance  than  he 
imagined  from  the  object  of  his  wilhes.  He  failed 
during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uni- 
form direction  towards  the  north-weft,  without 
difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longed  that 
had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he 
fufFered  incredible  diftrefs.  His  ftock  of  provi- 
fions  was  almoft  exhaufted,  the  water  became 
putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  fhorteft  al- 
lowance with  which  it  was  pofiible  to  fuftain  life, 
and  the  fcurvy,  the  mod  dreadful  of  all  the  mala- 
dies with  which  fea-faring  people  are  afflicted,  be- 
gan to  fpread  among  the  crew.  One  circumftance 
alone  afforded  them  fome  confolation ;   they  en- 

<J  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  lib.  be.  c.  10,  &c.  Go- 
niara  Hift.  c.  gz.  Pigafetta  Y'iaggio  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  p.  352, 
&c. 
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book  joyed  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fair  weather,  with 
i_    .      r  fuch  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  beftowed  on 
,521,      that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific,  which  it  ftill  retains. 
When  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  they  mud 
March  6.    have  funk  under  their  fufferings,  they  fell  in  with 
a  duller  of  fmall  but  fertile  iQands,  which  afford- 
ed them  refreshments  in  fuch  abundance,  that  their 
health  was  foon  re-eftablifhed.     From  thele  ifles, 
which  he  called  De  los  Ladrcnes>  he  proceeded  on 
his  voyage,  and  foon  made  a  more  important  dis- 
covery of  the  iQands  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Philippines.     In  one  of  thefe  he  got  into  an 
uniortunate  quarrel  with    the    natives,    who   at- 
tacked him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  well 
armed  j  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
April.  26.    rnen  with  his  uiual  valour,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
thofe  barbarians,  together  with  leveral  of  his  prin* 
cipal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
commanders.  After  vifuing  many  of  the  fmaller 
ifles  fcattered  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of  Borneo, 
Not.  8.  and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Portuguefe, 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by 
holding  a  wefterly  courfe,  had  arrived  at  chat  fe- 
queftered  feat  of  their  mod  valuable  commerce, 
which  they  themfelves  had  difcovered  by  failing 
jn  an  oppofite  direction.  There,  and  in  the  ad- 
2  jacent 
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jacent   ifles,    the   Spaniards  found  a  people  ac-  B  °  °  K 

quainted  with  the  benefits  of  extenfive  trade,  and  *-  ■»— -> 

willing  to  open   an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation.      ,s*u 

They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  Ipices,  which 

are  the  diltinguimed  production  of  thofe  iflands; 

and  with  that,  as  well   as  with  fpecimcns  ot  the 

rich  commodities  yielded   by   the  other  countries 

which  they  had  vifited,  the  Viftory,  which,  of  the  j4n# 

two  (hips  that  remained  of  the  lquadron,  was  mod 

fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fet  fail  for  Europe,  under 

the  command  of  Juan  Sebaftian  del  Cano.     He 

followed  the  courfe  of  the  Porutuguefe  by   the 

Cape  of  Good   £Iope,   and,  after  many  difatters 

and   fufferings,    he  arrived  at   St.  Lucar    on   the 

feventh  of  September  one  thoufaiivi  five  hundred 

and  twenty-two,    having   failed  round  the  globe 

in   the   fpace   of  three   years    and   twenty  -  eight 

days q. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan 
of  the  fatisfaction  of  accomplifhing  this  great  un- 
dertaking, his  contemporaries,  juit  to  Ins  memory 
and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour 
of  having  formed  the  plan,  but  of  having  fur- 
mounted  almoft  every  obftacle  to  the  completion 
of  it ;  and  in  the  prefent  age  his  name  is  ftill 
ranked  among  the  higheft  in  the  roll  of  eminent 
and  fuccefsful  navigators.     The  naval  glory  of 

i  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  9.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  Gomara  Cron. 
C,  93,  &c.    Pigafetta  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  p.  361,  &C. 
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b  00  k  Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of  every  other  nation  | 
and  by  a  lingular  felicity  fhe  had  the  merits  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  of  difcovering  a  new 
continent  almoft  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  afcertaining  by 
experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole 
terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  glory 
of  having  firft  encompaffed  the  earth ;  they  ex- 
pected to  derive  great  commercial  advantages  from 
this  new  and  boldeft  effort  of  their  maritime  (kill. 
The  men  of  fcience  among  then}  contended,  that 
the  fpice  iflands,  and  feveral  of  the  richeft  coun- 
tries in  the  Eaft,  were  fo  fituated  as  to  belong  of 
right  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  confequence  of 
the  partition  made  by  Alexander  VI.  The  mer- 
chants, without  attending  to  this  difcuffion,  en- 
gaged eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  com- 
merce, which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The 
Portuguefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch  for- 
midable rivals,  remonftrated  and  negociated  in 
Europe,  while  in  Alia  they  obftructed  the  trade 
of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  not 
fufficiently  inftrucled  with  refped  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or 
diffracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  fchemes  and 
operations,  did  not  afford  his  fubjects  proper  pro- 
tection. At  laft,  the  low  ftate  of  his  finances,  ex- 
naufted  by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new 

war 
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war  with  Portugal  to  thofe  in  which  he  was  al-  B  °  o  k. 

...  v. 

ready  engaged,   induced  him  to  make  over  his  .   -T— j 

claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguefe  for  three  I5"* 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  He  referved, 
however,  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  the  right  of  re- 
viving its  pretenfions  on  repayment  of  that  fum, 
but  other  objects  engroflfed  his  attention  and  that 
of  his  fuccefibrs;  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded 
from  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaging with  fanguine  expectations  of  profit'. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relin- 
quished, the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by 
commercial  effects  of  great  moment  in  Spain. 
Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-four,  reduced  thofe  iflands  which  he  dis- 
covered in  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to  fubjection,  and 
eftablifhed  Settlements  there ;  between  which  and 
the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourfe, 
the  nature  of  which  fhall  be  explained  in  its  pro- 
per place,  is  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the 
tranfactions  in  New  Spain. 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch  vaft  Anordir 

r         .  .  ,  .to  fuperfcis 

territories   for  his   native  country,  and  preparing  cones, 
the  way  for  future  conquefts,  it  was  his  fingular 
fate  not  only  to  be  defticute  of  any  commiflion  or 
authority  from  the  Sovereign  whom  he  was  Serving 
with  fuch  Succefsful  zeal,  but  to  be  regarded  as 

r  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  vi.  c,  5,  &c.  dec,  iv,  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
Sec. 

an 
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B  °  °  K  an  undutiful  and  feditious  fubjedt.  By  the  in-* 
u— v^->  fluence  of  Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Burgos,  his  conduct 
,s*2'  in  affuming  the  government  of  New  Spain  was 
declared  to  be  an  irregular  ufurpation,  in  contempt 
of  the  royal  authority ;  and  Chriftoval  de  Tapia 
received  a  commiffion,  impowering  him  to  fuper- 
iede  Cortes,  to  feize  his  perfon,  to  confifcate  his 
effects,  to  make  a  ftrict  fcrutiny  into  his  proceed- 
ings, and  to  tranfmit  the  refult  of  all  the  inquiries 
carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies, of  which  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  was  prefident. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  royal  mandate  to 
ftrip  its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  him 
as  a  criminal.  But  Fonieca  had  chofen  a  very 
improper  inftrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the 
talents  that  fuited  the  high  command  to  which  he 
which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  he  publickly  ex- 
prefTed  the  moft  refpectful  veneration  for  the  em- 
peror's authority,  fecretly  took  meafures  to  defeat 
the  effect;  of  his  commiffion  ;  and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  nego- 
ciations  and  conferences,  in  which  he  fometimes 
had  recourfe  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  em- 
ployed bribes  and  promifes,  he  at  length  prevailed 
on  that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he 
was  unworthy  of  governing1. 

*  Herrcrr,  dec.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  dec.  iv.  C.  I.     Cort.  Re- 
Ut.  281,  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  158. 

But 
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But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  B  °v°  * 
with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes  < — y— J 
was  lb  fenfible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  AppliM 
he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched  deputies  to  "he'coSt, 
Spain,  with  a  pompous  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  ^JS*^ 
his  arms,  with  farther  fpecimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  with  rich  prefents  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  earned  of  future  contributions 
from  his  new  conqueft ;  requefting,  in  recom- 
pence  for  all  his  fervices,  the  approbation  of  his 
proceedings,  and  that  he  might  be  entrufted  with 
the  government  of  thofe  territories,  which  his  con- 
duel,  and  the  valour  of  his  followers,  had  added 
to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  The  juncture  in  which 
his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable. 
The  internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  dif- 
quieted  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  werejuft 
appeafed u.  The  minifters  had  leifure  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of 
Cortes's  victories  filled  his  countrymen  with  ad- 
miration. The  extent  and  value  of  his  conqueft* 
became  the  object  of  vaft  and  interefting  hopes, 
Whatever  ftain  he  might  have  contracted,  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order  to 
attain  power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the  fplendor 
and  merit  of  the  great  actions  which  this  had 
enabled  him  to  perform,  that  every  heart  revoked 
at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  cenfure  on  a  man, 
whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to  the  higheft  marks 

«  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ]\,  h.  ill. 

of 
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K  of  diftinclion.     The  public  voice  declared  warmly 
in  favour  of  his  pretentions,  and  Charles  arriving 
JS22"     in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  fentiments 
andisap-    0f  his  fubje&s  with  a  youthful  ardour.     Notwith- 
captafn-      {landing  the  claims  of  Velafquez,  and  the  partial 
cZZtTof  reprefentations  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  em- 
New  Spain.  peror    appointed  Cortes  captain-general  and  go- 
vernor of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  perfon  was 
lb  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of 
eftablifhing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanifh 
and    Indian   fubjects,    as   the    commander  whom 
the  former  would  willingly  obey,  and  the  latter 
had  long   been  accuitomed   to  fear  and   to   re- 
fped*. 

Hisfchemes  Even  before  his  jurifdiction  received  this  legal 
a^manje-  fan£ion>  Cortes  ventured  to  exercife  all  the 
powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arrange- 
ments, endeavoured  to  render  his  conqueft  a  fe- 
cure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his  country.  He 
determined  to  cilablim  the  feat  of  government  in 
its  ancient  ftation,  and  to  raife  Mexico  again 
from  its  ruins  ;  and  having  conceived  high  idea3 
concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  the  ftate  of 
which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to 
rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath  gradually 
formed  the  mod  magnificent  city  in  the  New 
World.  At  the  fame  time,  he  employed  fkilful 
perfons  to  fearch  for  mines  in  different  parts  of 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.   Gomara  Gron.  c.  164,  165, 
B.  Diaz.  167,  168. 

tfafi 
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the  country,  and  opened  fome  which  were  found  B  °v°  K 

to   be  richer  than   any  which  the  Spaniards  had  ' ,<— • 

hitherto  difcovered  in  America.  He  detached  his  5* 
principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and 
encouraged  them  to  fettle  there,  not  only  by  be- 
llowing upon  them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by 
granting  them  the  fame  dominion  over  the  Indians, 
and  the  fame  right  to  their  fervice,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  aflumed  in  the  iflands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  Mutt** 

4  #  tions  of  the 

Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  Mexicans, 
the  form  of  a  Spanifh  colony.  Enraged  and  ren-  oftheSpa- 
dered  defperate  by  oppreffion,  the  natives  often 
forgot  the  fuperiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  In  every  con- 
teft,  however,  the  European  valour  and  difcipline 
prevailed.  But,  fatally  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  the  Spaniards  fullied  the  glory  redound- 
ing from  thefe  repeated  victories  by  their  mode  of 
treating  the  vanquifhed  people.  After  taking 
Guatimozin,  and  becoming  matters  of  his  capital, 
they  fuppofed  that  the  king  of  Caftile  entered  on 
pofTefiion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  captive  monarch, 
and  affected  to  confider  every  effort  of  the  Mexicans 
to  affert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion 
of  vafials  againft  their  fovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of 
flaves  againft  their  mailer.  Under  the  fanction  of 
thofe  ill  founded  maxims,  they  violated  every 
right  that  fhould  be  held  facred  between  hoftile 
nations.  After  each  infurrection,  they  reduced  the 
Vol.  II,  C  c  common 
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book  common  people  in  the  provinces  which  they  fub- 

u— y *  dued,  to  the  molt  humiliating  of  all  conditions, 

Is**'  that  of  perfonal  fervitude.  Thek  chiefs,  fuppofed 
to  be  more  criminal,  were  punifhed  with  greater 
feverity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  molt  ignominious 
or  the  moil  excruciating  mode,  that  the  info- 
lence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  de- 
viie.  In  almoft  every  didriet  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  is  marked 
with  blood,  and  with  deeds  io  atrocious,  as  dif- 
grace  the  enterpriling  valour  that  conducted  them 
to  fuccefs.  In  the  country  of  Panuco,  fixty  ca- 
ziques,  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were 
burnt  at  one  time.  Nor  was  this  mocking  barba- 
rity perpretated  in  any  fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by 
a  commander  of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of 
Sandoval,  an  officer  whofe  name  is  entitled  to 
the  fecond  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  exe- 
cuted after  a  folemn  confutation  with  Cortes ; 
and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  chil- 
dren and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were 
alTembled,  and  compelled  to  be  fpectators  of  their 
dying  agonies  y.  It  fcems  hardly  poiTible  to  ex- 
ceed in  horror  this  dreadful  example  of  feverity  ; 
but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  affected 
the  Mexicans  Hill  more  fenfibly,  as  it  gave  them 
a  mod  feeling  proof  of  their  own  degradation, 
and  of  the  fmall  regard  which  their  haughty 
matters  retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and  fplen- 

f  Cortes  Relat.  291,  C.     Gomara  Cron.  c.   15;. 

dour 
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dour  of  their  (late.  On  a  flight  fufpicion,  con- 
firmed by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimo- 
zin  had  formed  a  fcheme  to  make  off  the  yoke, 
and  to  excite  his  former  fubjecls  to  take  arms, 
Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered 
the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  the  caziques 
of  Tezuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two  perfons  of  greatelt 
eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged  ;  and  the 
Mexicans,  with  aftoniftiment  and  horror,  beheld 
this  difgraceful  punifhment  inflicted  upon  perfons, 
to  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  look  up  with 
reverence,  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid 
to  the  gods  themfelves z.  The  example  of  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers  encouraged  and  juftified 
perfons  of  fubordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  com- 
mitting greater  exceiTes.  Kuno  de  Guzman,  in 
particular,  ftained  an  illuftrious  name  by  deeds  of 
peculiar  enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expedi- 
tions which  he  conducted  a« 

One  circumftance,  however,   faved  the  Mexi-  Flr.ft  .ol}cft 
cans  from  farther  confumpuon,  perhaps  from  one  amon? tb= 

*  conijuejors, 

as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the 
iflands.  The  firfr.  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to 
fearch  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  They  were  neither  fufficiently  wealthy  to 
carry  on  the  expensive  works,  which  are  requifue 
for  opening  thofe  deep  receffes  where  Nature  has 
concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  Giver,  nor  fuffi. 

z  Gr)ma:a  Cron.  c.  170.    B.  P ia».  c.  177.   Herrera,  dec.  3. 
Jib.  viii.  c.  9.     See  NOTE  XCiV. 

1  lU'rrers,  dec,  4  and  5  paffi^. 

Cc.j  ciently 
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ciently  fkilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  operations 
by  which  they  are  feparated  from  their  refpeclivc 
ores.     They  were  fatisfied  with  the  more  fimple 
method,  practifed  by  the  Indians,  of  warning  the 
earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the 
rrfOuntains,   and  collecting  the   grains   of  native 
metal  depofued  there.     The  rich  mines  of  New 
Spain,  which   have   poured  forth  their  treafnres 
with  fuch  profufion  on  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 
i552,  &c.  were  not   difcovered  for   feveral  years  after  the 
conqueft b.    By  that  time,  a  more  orderly  govern- 
ment and  police  were  introduced  into  the  colony  -, 
experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  had  fug- 
gelted  many  ufeful  and  humane  regulations  for 
the  protection  and  prefervation   of  the  Indians; 
and  though  it  then  became  necefTary  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thofe  emyloyed  in  the  mines,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  a  fpecies  of  labour  more  per- 
nicious to  the  human  constitution,  they  fuffered 
lefs   hardfhip   or   diminution  than    from   the  ill- 
judged,    but   lefs  extenfive,  fchemes  of  the  firft 
conquerors. 

Their  Po-  This  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  In- 
dians dilappointed  the  hopes  of  their  new  maf- 
ters.  Few  feem  to  have  derived  any  confiderable 
wealth  from  their  ill-conducted  reiearches.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft  fettlers  in  new  co- 
lonies, it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger  and  to 

b  Herrera,  dec.  8.   lib.  x.  c.  21. 

7  ftruggle 
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ftruggle  with  difficulties  ;  the  fruits  of  their  vifto-  B  °v°  K 
ries  and  toils  were  referred  for  times  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  reaped  by  fucceflbrs  of  greater  indultry, 
but  of  inferior  merit.      The  early   hiftorians  of 
America  abound  with  accounts  of  the  fuffcrings 
and  of  the  poverty  of  its  conquerors c.     In  New 
Spain,  their  condition  was  rendered  more  grievous 
by  a  peculiar   arrangement.      When  Charles  V. 
advanced  Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, he,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  certain  com- 
miflioners  to  receive  and  adminifter  the  royal  reve- 
nue there,  with  independent  jurifdiftion  d.     Thefe 
men,  chofen  from  inferior  ftations  in  various  de- 
partments of  public  bufinefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,    that  they 
thought  they  were  called  to  ad  a  part  of  the  firft 
confequence.     But   being  accuftomed  to  the  mi- 
nute formalities  of  office,  and  having  contracted 
the  narrow   ideas   fuited   to  the   fphere  in   which 
they  had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  aftonifhed,  on 
arriving  in  Mexico,  at  the  high  authority  which      »s24« 
Cortes  exercifed,  and  could  not  conceive  that  the 
mode  of  adminidration,  in  a  country  recently  fub- 
dued  and  fettled,    mult    be    different  from   what 
took  place  in  one   where  tranquillity  and  regular 
government   had   been  long  eftablifhed.     In  their 
letters,    they  reprefented  Cortes   as   an  ambitious 
tyrant,  who  having  ufurped  a  jurifdiflion  fuperior 

c  Cortes  Rclat.  283,  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  209. 
d  Hcrrsra,  dec.  3.  lb.  iv.  c.  3. 

C  c  3  to 
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b  o  o  k  t0  ]aW}  afpired  at  independence,  and  by  his  ex* 
«- — ^-— i  orbitant  wealth  and  extenfive  influence,  might  ac- 
complifti  thofe  difloyal  fchemes  which  he  appa- 
rently meditated6.  Thefe  infinuations  made  fuch 
deep  imprelTion  upon  the  Spanifh  minifters,  molt 
of  whom  had  been  formed  to  bufinefs  under  the 
jealous  and  rigid  adminilfration  of  Ferdinand,  that, 
unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  paft  fervices,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  what  he  was  then  fuffering  in  conduct- 
ing that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which  he 
advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  weftern 
extremities  of  Honduras  f,  they  infufed  the  fame 
fufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their  matter,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  order  a  folemn  inqueft  to  be 
made  into  his  conduct,  with  powers  to  the  licen- 
35*5>  tiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  enrrufted  with  that  commif- 
fion,  to  feize  his  perfon,  if  he  mould  find  that 
expedient,  and  fend  him  prifoner  to  Spain  E. 


cort«  re        The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days 

tu'ns   to  ...  n        . 

Spain.  after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  commiflion.  But  as  the  object  of 
his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes 
was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpected  return 
for  Services,  which  far  exceeded  whatever  anyfub- 
ject  of  Spain  had  rendered  to  his  fovereign.  He 
endeavoured,  however,  to  maintain  his  flation, 
and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court.     But 

e  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 

{  See  NOTE  XCV. 

£  lierrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  14,  15. 

every 
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every  perfon  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spa'ci 
iin  ce  the  conqucft,  war,  a  fpy  upon  his  conduct, 
and  with  malicious  ir^enuity  gave  an  unfavourable 
reprelentati  n  of  all  his  actions.  The  apprehen- 
fions  of  Charles  and  his  minifters  increafcd.  A  i51g. 
new  commiffion  of  inquiry  was  iilued,  with  more 
extenfive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were 
taken  in  orcier  to  prevent  or  to  punifh  him,  if  he 
fhould  be  lb  prefumptuous  as  to  attempt  what  was 
inconfiftent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fubjecth.  Cortes 
beheld  the  approaching  crifis  of  his  fortune  with 
all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty  mind, 
confeious  of  high  ddert,  and  receiving  unworthy 
treatment.  But  though  fome  of  his  defperate  fol- 
lowers urged  him  to  aflert  his  own  rights  againft 
his  ungrateful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to 
feize  that  power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accuf- 
ed  him  of  coveting1,  he  retained  fuch  felf-com- 
mand,  or  was  actuated  with  fuch  fentiments  of 
loyalty,  as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counfels,  and 
to  chufe  the  only  courfe  in  which  he  could  fecure 
his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  duty. 
He  refolved  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had  been  the  fcene 
of  his  triumphs;  but  without  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Caftile, 
and  commit  himfelf  and  his  caufe  to  the  juftice  and 
generofity  of  his  fovereign  k. 

h  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  I.  lib. 
iv.  c.  9,  10.     B.  Diaz.  c.  172.  196.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  i66» 
*  B.  Diaz.  c.  194.. 
k  Hemra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

C  C   4  CoUT£S 
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Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the 
fplendour  that  fuited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of 
tion  there.  fo\s  weakh,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great 
value,  feveral  curious  productions  of  the  country  ', 
and  was  attended  by  fome  Mexicans  of  the  firft 
rank,  as  well  as  by  the  mod  confiderable  of  his 
own  officers.  His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once 
every  fufpicion  and  fear  that  had  been  entertained 
with  refpect  to  his  intentions.  The  emperor,  hav- 
ing now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  dcfigns  of 
Cortes,  received  him  like  a  perfon  whom  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the 
prefence  of  his  mafter,  and  who  was  intitled,  by 
the  eminence  of  his  fervices,  to  the  higheft  marks 
of  diftinction  and  refpect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago, 
the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  .the 
grant  of  a  vaft  territory  in  New  Spain,  were  fuc- 
ceffively  bellowed  upon  him ;  and  as  his  manners 
were  correct  and  elegant,  although  he  had  palled 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  adven- 
turers, the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  fame  fa- 
miliar intercourfe  with  himfelf,  that  was  enjoyed 
by  noblemen  of  the  firft  rankm. 

Settlement        But,    amidfl;  thofe  external  proofs  of  regard, 

of  the   go-       .  r  •     •  i  •  n         rt 

vernment  in  fymptoms  or  remaining  diitrult  appeared.  Though 
P*in.  £ortes  earnenjy  folicited  to  be  rcinftated  in  the  go- 

I  See  NOTE   XCVI. 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.   iv.  c.  1.     lib.  vi.  c.   4.     B.  Diaz. 
C,   196.     Gom,  Cron.  c.  182. 
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ternment  of  New  Spain,   Charles,  too  fagacions  B  °v0  K 
to  commit  fuch  an  important  charge  to  a  man  * — •r— > 
whom  he  had  once  fufpected,  peremptorily  refufed      s" 
to  inveft  him  again  with  powers  which  he  might 
find  it  impoflible  to  controul.     Cortes,    though     »533« 
dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico  with 
diminifhed  authority.     The  military  department, 
with  powers  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  was  left 
in  his  hands ;  but  the  fupreme  direction  of  civil 
affairs  was  placed  in  a  board,  called  The  Audience 
of  New  Spain.     At  a  fubfequent  period,    when, 
upon  the  increafe  of  the  colony,  the  exertion  of 
authority  more  united  and  extenfive  became  necef- 
fary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  was  fent  thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take  the  go- 
vernment into  his  hands. 

This  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  New 
was  unavoidable,  the  fource  of  perpetual  diflen-  JjjJ^S/ 
tion,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and 
thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As  he  had  now  no  op- 
portunity to  difplay  his  aclive  talents  but  in  at- 
tempting new  difcoveries,  he  formed  various 
fchemes  for  that  purpofe,  all  of  which  bear  impref- 
fions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what  was  bold 
and  fplendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that, 
either  by  fleering  through  the  gulph  of  Florida 
along  the  eaft  coaft  of  North  America,  fome  (trait 
would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  weft- 
em  ocean  j  or  that,  by  examining  the  ifthmus  of 

Darien, 
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book  Darien,  fome  paflfage  would  be  difcovered  between 
^  ,  /-    ■  the  North  and  South  Seas n.     But  having  been  dif- 
*si°'      appointed  in  his  expectations  with  refpect  to  both, 
he  now  confined  his  views  to  fuch  voyages  of  dis- 
covery as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of  New 
Spain  in  the  South  Sea.     There  he  fitted  out  fuc- 
ceflively  feveral  fmall  fquadrons,  which  either  pe- 
rilled in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without  making 
any  difcovery  of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entruft- 
1536,      ing  the  conduct  of  his  operations  to  others,  took 
the  command  of  a  new  armament  in  perfon,  and, 
after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  and  encoun- 
tering dangers  of  every  fpecies,  he  difcovered  the 
large  peninfula  of  California,    and  furveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  feparates  it  from 
New  Spain.     The  difcovery  of  a  country  of  fuch 
extent  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  common 
adventurer  i  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to 
the  name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  fatisfying 
the  fanguine  expectations  which  he  had  formed  °. 
Difgufted  with  ill  fuccefs,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accuftomed,    and  weary  of  contefting  with 
adverfaries  to  whom  he  confidered  it  as  a  difgrace 
to  be  oppofed,  he  once  more  fought  for  redrefs  in 
»S4°«     his  native  country. 

Hit  death.       But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from 
that  which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to 

n  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  294,  B. 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  viii.  c.  9,  10.  dec.  8.  lib.  vi.  c.  14. 
Venegasliift.  of  Californ.  i.  125.     Lorenzana  Hilt.  p.  322,  &c. 

have 
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have  fecured  for  him.     The  merit  of  his  ancient  B  °  °  K 
exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  meafure,  forgot- 
ten, or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more 
valuable  conquefts  in  another  quarter  of  America. 
No  fervice  of  moment  was  now  expected  from  a 
man  of  declining  years,  and  who  began  to  be  un- 
fortunate.    The  emperor  behaved   to  him  with 
cold  civility  •,  his  minifters  treated  him,  fometimes 
with    neglect,    fometimes   with    infolence.      His 
grievances  received  no  redrefs  j  his  claims  were 
urged  without  effect  j  and  after  feveral  years  fpent 
jn  fruitlefs  application  to  minifters  and  judges,  an 
occupation  the  moft  irkfome  and  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  high  fpirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  fphere 
where  he  was  more  accuftomed  to  command  than 
to  folicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  fecond  of 
December  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
feven,  in  the  fixty- fecond  year  of  his  age.     His 
fate  was  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  perfons  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  difcovery  or  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World.     Envied  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he 
ferved,  he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by 
fucceeding  ages.     Which  has  formed  the  moft  juft 
eft i mate  of  his  character,  an  impartial  confideration 
pf  his  actions  muft  determine. 
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NOTE   I.   p.  3. 

THE  height  of  the  moft  elevated  point  in  the  Pyre- 
nees is,  according  to  M.  Caflini,  fix  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty-fix  feet.  The  height  of  the  moun- 
tain Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  height  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  according  to  the  meafurement  of  P.  Feuille, 
is  thirteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-eight  feet. 
The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the  moft  elevated  point  of 
the  Andes,  is  twenty  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  Voyage  de  D.  Juan  Ulloa,  Obfervations  Aftron. 
et  Phyfiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  114.  The  line  of  congelation  on 
Chimborazzo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is 
covered  perpetually  with  fnow,  is  no  lefs  than  two  thou- 
fand four  hundred  feet  from  its  fummit.  Prevot.  Hift. 
Gener.  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.  p.  636. 

NOTE   II.    p.  4. 

A  S  a  particular  defcription  makes  a  ftronger  impreiTioa 
than  general  aflertions,  I  mall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata  by  an  eye-witnefs,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modencfe  jefuit, 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  who  thus  reprefents 
what  he  felt  when  fuch  new  objects  were  firft  preferred 
to  his  view.  "  While  I  refided  in  Europe,  and  read  in 
I  books 
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books  of  hiftory  or  geography  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata  was  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I 
confidered  it  as  an  exaggeration,  becaufe  in  this  hemi- 
fphere  we  have  no  example  of  fuch  vaft  rivers.  When  I 
approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  moft  vehement  defire  to 
afcertain  the  truth  With  my  own  eyes  ;  and  I  have  found 
the  matter  to  be  exactly  as  it  was  reprefented.  This  I 
deduce  particularly  from  one  circumftance  :  When  we 
took  our  departure  from  Monte- Video,  a  fort  fituated 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  where  its  breadth  is  confiderably  diminifhed,  we  failed 
a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land  on  the  op- 
pofite  bank  of  the  river  j  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  we  could  not  difcern  land  on  either  fide, 
and  faw  nothing  but  the  fky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been 
in  fome  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we  fhould  have  taken  it 
to  be  fea,  if  the  frefh  water  of  the  river,  which  was  turbid 
like  the  Po,  had  not  fatisfied  us  that  it  was  a  river. 
Moreover,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  another  hundred  miles  up 
the  river,  and  where  it  is  ftill  much  narrower,  it  is  not 
only  impoffible  to  difcern  the  oppofite  coaft,  which  is  in- 
deed very  low  and  flat ;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the 
houfes  or  the  tops  of  the  fteeples  in  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ment  at  Colonia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river."  Letters 
prima,  publifhed  by  Muratori,  II  Chriftianefimo  Felice, 
&c.  i.  p.  257. 

NOTE  III.    p.  7. 

"VJEWFOUNDLAND,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  are  the  countries  which  lie  in  the  fame  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France  j  and  in 
every  part  of  thefe  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  frozen  during 
winter  to  the  thicknefs  of  feveral  feet  j  the  earth  is  cover- 
ed 
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ed  with  fnow  as  deep ;  almoft  all  the  birds  fly,  during 
that  feafon,  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live. 
The  country  of  the  Efkimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the 
countries  on  the  fouth  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  are  in  the  feme 
parallel  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  in  all  thefe  the  cold 
is  fo  intenfe,  that  even  the  induftry  of  Europeans  has  not 
attempted  cultivation. 


NOTE  IV.  p.'io. 

A  COSTA  is  the  firft  philofopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  the  agency  of 
the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Hift.  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii. 
&  iii.  M.  de  Buffon  adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not 
only  improved  it  by  new  obfervations,  but  has  employed 
his  amazing  powers  of  defcriptive  eloquence  in  embellifh- 
ing  and  placing  it  in  the  moft  ftriking  light.  Some  re- 
marks may  be  added,  which  tend  to  illuftrate  more  fully 
a  doctrine  of  much  importance  in  every  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  temperature  of  various  climates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  muft  in  its  paf- 
fage  rob  the  furface  of  fome  of  its  heat.  By  means  of 
this,  the  coldnefs  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if  it  con- 
tinue to  blow  in  the  fame  direction,  it  will  come,  by  de- 
grees, to  pafs  over  a  furface  already  cooled,  and  will  fuf- 
fer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own  keennefs.  Thus, 
as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all 
the  feverity  of  intenfe  froft. 

Let  the  fame  wind  blow  over  an  extenfive  and  deep 
fea  ;  the  fuperficial  water  muft  be  immediately  cooled  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  proportionally  warmed- 
But  the  fuperficial  and  colder  water  becoming  fpecifically 

Vol.  II.  D  d  heavier 
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heavier  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  defcends  ;  what 
is  warmer  fupplies  its  place,  which,  as  it  comes  to  be 
cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air  which 
paries  over  it,  or  to  diminifh  its  cold.  This  change  of 
the  fuperficial  water,  and  fucceflive  afcent  of  that  which 
is  warmer,  and  confequent  fucceflive  abatement  of  cold- 
nefs  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caufed  in  the  fea 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  alfo  by  the 
motion  of  the  tides.  This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of 
the  wind  will  continue  to  diminifh  until  the  whole  water 
is  fo  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  furface  is  no  longer 
removed  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  faft  enough  to  hin- 
der it  from  being  arrefted  by  froft.  Whenever  the  furface 
freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  water  from 
below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  thofe  principles  may  be  explained  the  feverity  of 
winter  frofts  in  extenfive  continents ;  their  mildnefs  in 
fmall  iflands  j  and  the  fuperior  rigour  of  winter  in  thofe 
parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are  beft  ac- 
quainted. In  the  north- weft  parts  of  Europe,  the  feverity 
of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  weft  winds,  which  ufually 
blow  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  part 
cf  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over 
land,  it  heats  the  furface,  which  muft  therefore  ceafe  to 
abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  the  fame  wind  blow- 
in*-  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder  water 
from  below,  and  thus  is  continually  lofing  fomewhat  of 
its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  fea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of 
the  wind  or  air  pafling  over  it,  proceeds  from  the  follow- 
ing circumftance,  that  on  account  of  the  tranfparency  of 

the 
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the  fea,  its  furface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by 
the  fun's  rays  ;  whereas  the  ground,  fubjecfred  to  their 
influence,  very  foon  acquires  great  heat.  When,  there- 
fore, the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is  foon 
raifed  to  a  heat  almoft  intolerable ;  but  during  its  paflage 
over  an  extenfive  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled  ;  fo  that 
on  its  arrival  at  the  fartheft  fhore,  it  is  again  fit  for  je- 
fpiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  fultry  heats  of 
large  continents  in  the  torrid  zone;  for  the  mild  climate 
of  iflands  in  the  fame  latitude ;  and  for  the  fuperior  warmth 
in  fummer  which  large  continents,  fituated  in  the  tem- 
perate or  colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  iflands.  The  heat  of  a  climate  depends 
not  only  upon  the  immediate  effeft.  of  the  fun's  rays,  but 
on  their  continued  operation,  on  the-  efFect  which  they 
have  formerly  produced,  and  which  remains  for  fome 
time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  day  is 
warmed  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fummer  warmeft 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldeft  about 
the  middle  of  January. 

The  forefts  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  fun- 
beams  from  heating  the  ground,  are  a  great  caufe  of  the 
temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The  o-round 
not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air  j  and  the  leaves, 
which  receive  the  rays  intercepted  from  the  ground,  have 
not  a  mafs  of  matter  fufficient  to  abforb  heat  enough  for 
this  purpofe.  Eefidcs,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  vege- 
tative power  of  a  plant  occafions  a  perfpiration  from  the 
leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation,  this  perfpi- 
ration produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  per- 
fpiration. Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air 
D  d  2  in 
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in  contact  with  it,  is  prodigioufly  diminifhed.  For  thofc 
obfervations,  which  throw  much  additional  light  on  this 
curious  fubject,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Robifon,  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh. 


NOTE  V.    p.  10. 

HPHE  climate  of  Brafil  has  been  defcribed  by  two  emi- 
nent naturalifts,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who  obferved 
it  with  a  philofophical  accuracy,  for  which  we  fearch  in 
vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces  in  America. 
Both  reprefent  it  as  temperate  and  mild,  when  compared 
with  the  climate  of  Africa.  They  afcribe  this  chiefly  to 
the  refrefhing  wind  which  blows  continually  from  the  fea, 
The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  in 
fo  much,  that  the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in 
their  huts.  Pifo  de  Medicina  Brafilienfi,  lib.  i.  p.  i,  &c. 
Margravius  Hiftor.  Rerum  Natural.  Brafilias,  lib.  viii, 
c.  3.  p.  264.  NieuhofF,  who  refided  long  in  Brafil, 
confirms  their  defcription.  Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  miflionary  many  years 
among  the  Indians,  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a 
fimilar  defcription  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  there. 
Hift.  de  l'Orenoque,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt  a 
very  confiderable  degree  of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M- 
Biet,  who  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  Cayenne,  gives  a 
fimilar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
afcribes  it  to  the  fame  caufe.  Voyage  de  la  France, 
Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  from 
thefe  defcriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  of  the 
African  coaft  given  by  M.  Adanfon.  Voyage  to  Senegal, 
paflim. 

NOTE 
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NOTE   VI.   p.  12. 

'TWO  French,  frigates  were  fent  upon  a  voyage  of 
difcovery  in  the  year  1739.  *n  latitude  440  fouth, 
they  began  to  feel  a  confiderable  degree  of  cold.  In  lati- 
tude 48%  they  met  with  iflands  of  floating  ice.  Hiftoire 
des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Auftrales,  torn.  ii.  256,  &c. 
Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude  590.  Id.  torn.  i. 
p.  47.  Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coaft  of  Pata- 
gonia, latitude  500  33'  fouth,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, which  is  midfummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the 
twenty-firft  of  December  being  the  longeft  day  there, 
compares  the  climate  to  that  of  England  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  Voyages  by  Hawkefworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks 
having  landed  on  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good 
Succefs,  latitude  550,  on  the  fixteenth  of  January,  which 
correfponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemifphere,  two 
of  his  attendants  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and 
all  the  party  were  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  perifh- 
ing.  Id.  ii.  51,  52.  By  the  fourteenth  of  March,  cor- 
refponding  to  September  in  our  hemifphere,  winter  was 
fet  in  with  rigour,  and  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
fnow.  Ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  towards 
the  South  pole,  furnifhes  new  and  ftriking  inftances  of 
the  extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  this  region  of 
the  globe.  "  Who  would  have  thought  (fays  he)  that 
an  ifland,  of  no  greater  extent  than  feventy  leagues  in 
circuit,  fituated  between  the  latitude  of  540  and  55 5, 
mould  in  the  very  height  of  Summer  be,  in  a  manner, 
wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with  frozen  fnow  ; 
but  more  efpecially  the  S.  W.  coaft  ?  The  very  fummits 
of  the  lofty  mountains  were  cafed  with  fnow  and  ice  ;  bur 
the  quantity  that  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at 
D  d  3  the 
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the  bottom  of  the  bays,  the  coaft  was  terminated  by  a, 
wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height."  Vol.  ii.  p,  217. 

In  fome  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  cold  prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr. 
Bogle,  in  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama, 
pahed  the  winter  of  the  year  1774  at  Chamnanning,  in 
latitude  310  39/  N.  He  often  found  the  thermometer  in 
his  room  twenty-nine  degrees  under  the  freezing  point  by 
Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  April  the  (Land- 
ing waters  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  fhowers  of  fnow 
frequently  fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  exceffive  cold.  In  tra- 
velling from  Indoftan  to  Thibet,  the  afcent  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  Boutan  Mountains  is  very  great,  but  the 
defcent  on  the  other  fide  is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The 
kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  extremely  bare 
and  defolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  read 
in  the  Royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary  cold  in 
low  latitudes  in  America  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fame  caufe.  Thofe  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  eleva- 
tion.     Some  of  them  are  countries  depreued  and  level. 

The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  the  fuperior 
degree  of  cold,  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica, feems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent  there.  Its 
breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches  from  St.  Anto- 
nio fouthwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  much  contracted. 
On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  it  is  warned  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  From  its  fouthern  point  it  is  pro- 
bable that  an  open  fea  extends  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  In 
whichever  of  thefe  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled 
before  it  approaches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  pafling 
over  a  vaft  body  of  water,  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch 

extent 
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extent  that  it  can  recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
in  i:s  progrefs  over  it.     Thefe  circumftances  concur  in 
rendering  the  temperature   of  the  air  in  this  diftridt  of 
America  more  fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that 
of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the 
fame  degree  of  fummer  heat,  with  places  in  Europe  and 
Afia,  in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.     The  north 
wind  is   the  only  one   that  reaches  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, after  blowing  over  a  great  continent.    But  from  an 
attentive  furvey  of  its  pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have 
a  tendency,  rather  to  diminifh  than  augment  the  degree 
of  heat.     The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly 
the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which 
ftretche6  nearly   in  a  direct  line  from  north  to   fouth, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.     The  moft 
fultry  regions  in   South  America,  Guiana,  Brafil,  Pa- 
raguay, and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees   to  the  eaft  of 
the  Magellanic  regions.      The  level  country  of  Peru, 
which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  fituated  confide/ably 
fo  the  weft  of  them.     The  north  wind  then,  though  it 
blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity  of  America  an   increafe  of  heat,  collected  in  its 
pafTage  over  torrid  regions  j  but  before  it  arrives  there, 
it  mull  have  fwept  along  the  fummits  of  the  Andes, 
and  comes  impregnated   with  the   cold  of  that   frozen 
region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonftrated  that  there  is  no 
fouthern  continent  in  that  region  of  the  globe  which  it 
was  fuppofed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain  from 
Captain  Cook's  difcoveries,  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  the  fouth  pole,  which  is  the  fource  of  moft  of 
the  ice  fpread  over  the  vaft  fouthern  ocean,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
239,  &c.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote  frozen 
continent  may  reach  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America, 
D  d  4.  and 
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and  affect  its  climate,  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. 


M, 


NOTE  VII.  p.  14. 

COND  AMINE  is  one  of  the  lateft  and  moft 
accurate  obfervers  of  the  interior  ftate  of  South 
America.  "  After  defcending  from  the  Andes  (fays  he) 
one  beholds  a  vaft  and  uniform  profpect  of  water  and 
verdure,  and  nothing  more.  One  treads  upon  the  earth, 
but  does  not  fee  it ;  as  it  is  fo  entirely  covered  with 
luxuriant  plants,  weeds,  and  fhrubs,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  confiderable  degree  of  labour  to  clear  it,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  foot."  Relation  abrege  d'un  Voyage,&c,  p.  48, 
One  of  the  Angularities  in  the  forefts  is  a  fort  of  ofiers, 
or  withs,  called  bejucos  by  the  Spaniards,  Hemes  by  the 
French,  and  nibbees  by  the  Indians,  which  are  ufually 
employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This  is  one  of  the  para- 
fitical  plants,  which  twifts  about  the  trees  it  meets  with, 
and  rifing  above  their  higheft  branches,  its  tendrils  de-> 
fcend  perpendicularly,  ftrike  into  the  ground,  take  root, 
rife  up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  defcend 
alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the 
wind,  or  fome  accident,  and  form  a  confufion  of  inter- 
woven cordage,  which  refembles  the  rigging  of  a  fhip. 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  99.  Thefe  withs  are 
often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man.  lb.  p.  75.  M.  Bou- 
guer's  account  of  the  forefts  in  Peru  perfectly  refembles 
this  description.  Voyage  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Oviedo  gives 
a  fimilar  defcription  of  the  forefts  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Hift.  lib.  ix.  p.  144,  D.  The  country  of  the 
Moxos  is  fo  much  overflowed,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
refide  on  the  fummit  of  fome  rifing  ground  during  fome 
part  of  the  year,  and  have  no  communication  with  their 
countrymen  at  any  di fiance.  Lettres  Edifiantes,  torn.  x. 
7  P?  l87< 
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p.  187.  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  juft  defcription  of  the 
rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  marfhes,  in  thofe  countries  of 
America  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  Origen  de  los 
Indios,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  4,  5.  The  incredible  hardships 
to  which  Goncalez  Pizarro  was  expofed,  in  attempting 
to  march  into  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  con- 
vey a  very  ftriking  idea  of  that  part  of  America  in  its 
original  uncultivated  ftate.  Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Royal. 
Comment,  of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  2—5. 


NOTE   VIII.   p.  17. 

'TpHE  animals  of  America  feem  not  to  have  been  al- 
ways of  a  fize  inferior  to  thofe  in  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moofe-deer  which  have 
been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  ani- 
mal of  great  fize.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  bones  of  an  immenfe  magnitude  have 
been  found.  The  place  where  this  difcovery  has  been 
made  lies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  river  Scioto  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about 
four  miles  diftant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the 
fide  of  the  marfh  called  the  Great  Salt  Lick.  The  bones 
lie  in  vaft  quantities  about  five  or  fix  feet  under  ground, 
and  the  ftratum  is  vifible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lick.  "Journal  of  Colonel  George  Croglan^  MS.  penes  me. 
This  fpot  feems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in 
his  map.  Thefe  bones  muft  have  belonged  to  animals  of 
enormous  bulk  j  but  naturalifts  being  acquainted  with  ho 
living  creature  of  fuch  fize,  were  at  firft  inclined  to  think 
that  they  were  mineral  fubftances.  Upon  receiving  a 
greater  number  of  fpecimens,  and  after  infpecling  them 
more  narrowly,  they  are  now  allowed  to  be  the  bones  of 
an  animal.  As  the  elephant  is  the  largeft  known  qua- 
druped, 
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druped,  and  the  tufks  which  were  found  nearly  rcfem-. 
bled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  the  tufks  of  an  elephant, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  carcafes  depofited  on  the  Ohio 
were  of  that  fpecies.     But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  per- 
fons  of  our  age  beft  qualified  to  decide  with  refpc6t  to 
this  point,  having  accurately  examined  feveral  parcels  of 
tufks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  fent  from  the  Ohio 
to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  did  not  be- 
long to  an  elephant,  but  to  fome  huge  carnivorous  ani- 
mal of  an  unknown  fpecies.  Phil,  Tranfact.  vol.  lviij. 
p.  34.     Bones  of  the  fame  kind,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  fize,  have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  Oby,  Jenifeia,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia.    Stralbren- 
berg.  Defer ipt.  of  north  and  eajl  Parts  of  Eurape  and  Afta^ 
p.  402,  &c.     The  elephant  feems  to.  be  confined  in  his 
range  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  never  multiplies  beyond  it. 
In  fuch  cold  regions  as  thofe  bordering  on  the  frozen  fea, 
he  could  not  live.     The  exigence  of  fuch  large  animals 
in  America  might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  The 
more  we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  confider 
the  variety  of  her  productions,  the  more  we  muft  be  fa- 
tisfied  that  aftonifhjng  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
terraqueous    globe   by   convulfions   and   revolutions,   of 
which  no  account  is  preferved  in  hiftory. 

NOTE    IX.   p.  18. 

'-pHIS  degeneracy  of  the  domeftic  European  animals 
in  America  ought  to  be  imputed  partly  to  each  of 
thefe  caufes.  In  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which  are  fituated 
within  either  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  bordering 
upon  it,  the  increafe  of  heat,  and  diverfity  of  food,  pre- 
vent fheep  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the  fame  fize 
as   in  Europe.     They  feldom   become  fo  fat,  and  their 

flefh 
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flefh  is  not  fo  juicy,  or  of  fuch  delicate  flavour.  In  North 
America,  where  the  climate  is  more  favourable,  and 
fimilar  to  that  of  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grafles  which 
fpring  up  naturally  in  their  pafture-grounds  is  not  good. 
Mitchell,  p.  151.  Agriculture  is  ftill  fo  much  in  its  in- 
fancy, that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is  not  raifed  in  any 
quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces, 
and  rigorous  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle. 
The  general  treatment  of  their  horfes  and  horned  cattle 
is  injudicious  and  harlh  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies. 
Thefe  circumftances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  dege- 
neracy of  breed  in  the  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep,  of  many 
of  the  North  American  provinces. 

NOTE    X.    p.  i9. 

I  N  the  year  1518,  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  was  afflicted 
with  a  dreadful  vifitation  of  thofe  deftru&ive  infects 
the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  defcribes,  and  mentions 
a  fingular  inftance  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  Spanifh 
planters.  After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminat- 
ing the  ants,  they  refolved  to  implore  protection  of  the 
faints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new,  they  were  at  a  lofs 
to  find  out  the  faint  who  could  give  them  the  moft  ef- 
fectual aid.  They  caft  lots  in  order  to  difcover  the  pa- 
tron whom  they  fhould  invoke.  The  lots  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  St.  Saturninus.  They  celebrated  his  feftival  with 
great  folemnity,  and  immediately,  adds  the  hiftorian,  the 
calamity  began  to  abate.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 
p.  107. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XI.  p.  21. 

'"pHE  author  of  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les 
Americains  fuppofes  this  difFerence  in  heat  to  be 
equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  de- 
grees from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent,  is  as  warm 
as  one  fituated  eighteen  degrees  from  it  in  America, 
torn.  i.  p.  II.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  obfervations  carried 
on  during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  difFerence  is 
equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Prefcnt 
State,  &c.  p.  257. 


NOTE  XII.   p.  21, 

JANUARY  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head 
of  St.  John's  river  in  Eaft  Florida,  obferved  a  froft 
fo  intenfe,  that  in  one  night,  the  ground  was  frozen 
an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  limes, 
citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  St.  Auguftine,  were  de- 
ftroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  inftances  of 
the  extraordinary  operations  pf  cold  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  North  America  are  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
Prefent  State,  p.  206,  &c.  February  7th,  1747,  the 
froft  at  Charleftown  was  fo  intenfe,  that  a  perfon  having 
carried  two  quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the 
morning  they  were  fplit  to  pieces,  and  the  water  con- 
verted into  folid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen,  where  there 
was  a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
live  eel,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Almoft  all  the 
orange  and  olive  trees  were  deftroyed.  Defcription  of 
South  Carolina,  8vo.  Lond.   1761. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XIII.   p.  22. 

A  Remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, a  country  every  where  level,  and  fo  low,  that 
during  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  ufually  covered  with  wa- 
ter near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders  the  foil  (o 
rich,  that  on  the  furface,  for  twelve  inches  in  depth,  it 
is  a  ftratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  fuch  has  been 
tranfported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Efle- 
quebo,  thirty  crops  of  ratoon  canes  have  been  raifed  fuc- 
ceffively,  whereas  in  the  Weft-Indian  illands  more  than 
two  is  never  expected.  The  expedients  by  which  the 
planters  endeavour  to  diminifh  this  exceffive  fertility  of 
foil  are  various.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  10, 
&c. 

NOTE  XIV.   p.  34. 

TV/rULLER  feems  to  have  believed,  without  fuffi- 
cient  evidence,  that  the  Cape  had  been  doubled, 
torn.  i.  p.  11,  &c.  j  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Peterfburgh  give  fome  countenance  to  it,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tfchukotjkoi-nofs  is  laid  down  in  their  charts. 
But  I  am  allured,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  no 
Ruffian  vefTel  has  ever  failed  round  that  cape,  and  as  the 
country  of  Tfchutki  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  Ruffian  empire, 
it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 


NOTE  XV. 


P-  37- 


TT7ERE  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and 

intricate   geographical    difquifition,  many  curious 

obfervations  might  arife  from  comparing  the  accounts  of 

the  two  Ruffian  voyages,  and  the  charts  of  their  refpec- 

tive 
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tlve  navigations.  One  remark  is  applicable  to  both.  W6 
cannot  rely  with  abfolute  certainty  on  the  pofition  which 
they  aflign  to  feveral  of  the  places  which,  they  vifited. 
The  weather  was  fo  extremely  foggy,  that  they  feldom 
faw  the  fun  or  ftars,  and  the  pofition  of  the  i (lands  and 
fuppofed  continents  was  commonly  determined  by  rec- 
koning, not  by  obfervation.  Bearing  and  Tfchirikow 
proceeded  much  farther  towards  the  eaii  than  Krenitzin. 
The  land  difcovered  by  Behring,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  de- 
gree of  longitude  from  the  nrft  meridian  in  the  ifle  of 
Ferro,  and  in  58°  28"  of  latitude.  Tfchirikow  came 
upon  the  fame  coafl  in  longit.  241",  lat.  560.  Mullcr, 
i.  248,  249.  The  former  muft  have  advanced  60  de- 
grees from  the  port  of  Petropawlowfka,  from  which  he 
took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But  from 
the  chart  of  Krenitzin's  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  fail  farther  towards  the  eaft  than  the  208th  degree, 
and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropawlowfka.  In  1741, 
Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  both  in  going  and  returning, 
held  a  courfe  which  was  moftly  to  the  fouth  of  that  chain 
cf  iflands,  which  they  difcovered  ;  and  obferving  the 
mountainous  and  rugged  afpect  of  the  head-lands  which 
they  defcried  towards  the  north,  they  fuppofed  them  to 
be  promontories  belonging  to  fome  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  which,  as  they  fancied,  ftretched  as  far 
fouth  as  the  latitude  56.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  chart  publifhed  by  Mullcr,  and  likewife  in 
a  manufcript  chart  drawn  by  a  mate  of  Behring's  fhip, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  ProfefTor  Robifon.  But  in 
1769,  Krenitzin,  after  wintering  in  the  ifland  Alaxa, 
ftood  fo  far  towards  the  north  in  his  return,  that  his 
courfe  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  they  had  fuppofed 
to  be  a  continent,  ivhich  he  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  and 
that  they  had  miftaken  rocky  ifles  for  the  head-lands  of  a 
6  continent 
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continent.  It  is  probable,  that  the  countries  difcovered 
in  1 74 1,  towards  the  eaft,  do  not  belong  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  iflands.  From  the  extreme  fummer  cold  of  all  thofe 
ifles,  one  is  led  to  conjecture,  that  no  large  continent 
lies  very  near  to  them.  The  number  of  volcanos  in 
this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are  feve- 
ral  in  Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  iflands,  great  or 
fmall,  as  far  as  the  Ruffian  navigation  extends,  is  with- 
out them.  Many  are  actually  burning,  and  the  moun- 
tains in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a  ftate  of 
eruption.  Were  I  difpofed  to  admit  fuch  conje&ures  as 
have  found  place  in  other  inquiries  concerning  the 
peopling  of  America,  I  might  fuppofe  that  this  part  of 
the  earth,  having  fuffered  violent  convulfions  from  earth- 
quakes and  volcanos,  an  iflhmus,  which  may  have  for- 
merly united  Afia  to  America,  has  been  broken,  and 
formed  into  a  cufter  of  iflands  by  the  fhock. 

It  is  Angular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Rufiian  na- 
vigators were  attempting  to  make  difcoveries  in  the 
north- weft  of  America,  the  Spaniards  were  profecuting 
the  fame  defign  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two 
fmall  vefTels  failed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  explore 
the  coafts  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  that  peninfula. 
They  advanced  no  farther  than  the  port  of  Monte-Rey 
in  latitude  36.  But,  in  feveral  fucceflive  expeditions 
fitted  out  from  the  port  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the 
Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  latitude  58.  Gazeta 
de  Madrid^  March  19,  and  May  14,  1776.  But  as  the 
journals  of  thofe  voyages  have  not  yet  been  publifhed, 
I  cannot  compare  their  progrefs  with  that  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, or  fhew  how  near  the  navigators  of  the  two  na- 
tions have  approached  to  each  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  enlightened  minifter,  who  has  now  the  direc- 
tion 
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tion  of  American  affairs  in  Spain,  will  not  withhold  this 
information  from  the  public. 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  54. 

T71  E  W  travellers  have  had  fuch  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  natives  of  America,  in  its  various  diftri&s 
as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  in  a  work  lately  publifhed  by 
him,  he  thus  defcribes  the  characleriftical  features  of  the 
race :  "  A  very  fmall  forehead,  covered  with  hair  to- 
wards its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  eye- 
brows j  little  eyes  ;  a  thin  nofc,  fmall  and  bending  to- 
wards the  upper  lip  ;  the  countenance  broad  j  the  ears 
large  ;  the  hair  very  black,  lank,  and  coarfe  ;  the  limb* 
well  turned,  the  feet  fmall,  the  body  of  juft  proportion  j 
and  altogether  fmooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age, 
when  they  acquire  fome  beard,  but  never  on  the  cheeks.'* 
JsToticias  Americanas,  &c.  p.  307.  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Pinto,  who  refided  feveral  years  in  a  part  of  America 
which  Ulloa  never  vifited,  gives  a  fketch  of  the  general 
afpeft  of  the  Indians  there  :  "  They  are  all  of  copper 
colour,  with  fome  diversity  of  made,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  diftance  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory  which  they  inhabit. 
Thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe 
in  the  marfhy  low  lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is 
round,  farther  removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  peo- 
ple from  an  oval  fhape.  Their  forehead  is  fmall,  the 
extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips 
thick,  their  nofe  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut 
colour,  fmall,  but  capable  of  difcerning  objects  at  a 
great  diftance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  fleek, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair 
on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At  the  firft  af- 
pe£t,  a  fouthern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  inno- 
cent. 
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cent^  but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  difcovers  in  his 
countenance  fomething  wild,  diftruffcful,  and  fulIen."MS. 
penes  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  re- 
femblanee. 


NOTE   XVII.   p.  54: 

A  MAZING  accounts  arc  given  of  the  perfevering 
fpced  of  the  Americans.  Adair  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  a  Chikkafah  warrior,  who  run  through  woods 
and  over  mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles . 
in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights.  Hid,  of  Amer. 
I  mi.  396. 


NOTE    XVIII.     p.  59. 

\  -f  Go'din  le  Jeune,  who  refided  fifteen  years  among 
the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  twenty  years 
in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  rn  which  there  is  a 
conftant  intercourfe  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on 
the  Orinoco,  obferves,  that  the  vigour  of  conftitutkm 
among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  propottion  to  their 
habits  of  labour.  The  Indians,  in  warm  climates,  fuch 
as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of 
Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  ftrength  with  thofe  in  cold  countries  ;  and  yet, 
fays  he,  boats  daily  fet  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguefe 
fettlement  on  the  river  Amazons,  to  afcend  that  river 
againft  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  and  with  the  fame 
crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred 
leagues  diftant.  No  crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of 
negroes,  would  be  found  equal  to  a  talk  of  fuch  perfe- 
vering fatigue,  as  the  Portuguefe  have  experienced,  and 
Vol.  II.  E  e  yet 
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yet  the  Indians,  being  accuftomed  to  this  labour  from 
their  infancy,  perform  it.     MS.  penes  mc. 

NOTE   XIX.    p.  66. 

y\ON  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  vifited  a  great  part  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and 
feveral  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican  gulf, 
while  employed  in  the  fame  fervice  with  the  French  ma- 
thematicians during  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  and  who 
afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  North 
Americans,  afTerts,  "  that  if  we  have  feen  one  Ameri- 
can, we  may  be  faid  to  have  feen  them  all,  their  colour 
and  make  are  fo  nearly  the  fame."  Notic.  Americanus, 
p.  308.  A  more  early  obferver,  Pedro  de  Cieea  de 
Leon,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewife 
traverfed  many  provinces  of  America,  affirms,  that  the 
people,  men  and  women,  although  there  is  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  aim  oft:  innumerable, 
and  fuch  diverfity  of  climates,  appear  ncverthclefs  like 
the  children  of  one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  deP 
Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19.  There  is,  no  doubtr  a  certain 
combination  ot  features,  and  peculiarity  of  afpect,  which 
forms  what  may  be  called  a  European  or  Afiatic  coun- 
tenance. There  muft  likewife  be  one  that  may  be  de- 
nominated American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This 
may  be  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  traveller  at  firft:  fight, 
while  the  various  fhades,  which  diilinguifh  people  of 
different  regions,  efcape  his  obfervation.  But  when  per- 
fons  who  had  refided  fo  long  among  the  Americans  con- 
cur in  bearing  teftimony  to  the  fimilarity  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  like- 
wife  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indias,  p.  54.  242.  Torque- 
mada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.   571. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XX.    p.  67. 

T\  t  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  obferves,  that  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Brafil,  he  had  been  informed  that 
fome  perfons  refembling  the  white  people  of  Darien  have 
been  found  ;  but  that  the  breed  did  not  continue,  and 
their  children  became  like  other  Americans.  This  race, 
however,  is  very  imperfedlly  known.     MS.  penes  ?ne. 

NOTE  XXI.   p.  72. 

rT"  HE  tcdimonies  of  different  travellers,  concerning 
the  Patagonians,  have  been  collected  and  ftatcd  with 
a  coniiderable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author  of  Re- 
cherches  Philofophiques,  &c.  torn.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.  i8r, 
&c.  Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  feveral  naviga- 
tors have  vifited  the  Magellanic  regions,  and,  like  their 
predeceflbrs,  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its 
inhabitants.  By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who 
failed  through  the  Straits  in  1764,  the  common  fize  of 
the  Patagonians  was  eftimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many 
of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Tranfact.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78. 
By  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  who  actually  mea- 
fured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from  fix  feet 
to  fix  feet  five  and  feven  inches  in  height.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  be.  p.  22.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  very  peo- 
ple whofe  fize  had  been  fo  much  over-rated  in  the  year 
1764  ;  for  feveral  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baize  of  the 
fame. kind  with  what  had  been  put  aboard  Captain  Wal- 
lis's  fhip,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got 
thefe  from  Mr.  Byron.  Hawkefw.  i.  In  1767  they  were 
again  rheafured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whofe  account  agrees 
nearly  with  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy.  129.  To  thefe 
I  fhall  add  a   teftimorry  of  great  weight.     In  the  year 

E  e  2  ^Z02* 
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1762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de  Echav.irri  accompanied 
the  Marquis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Avres,  and  refided 
there  feveral  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and 
his  reputation  for  veracity  unimpeached  among  his  coun- 
trymen. In  fpeaking  of  the  country  towards  the  fouthem 
extremity  of  America,  "  By  what  Indians,"  fays  he, 
"  is  it  poflblTed  ?  Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patago- 
nians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  occupy  this  diir.ri£fc.  I  have 
from  manv  eye-witnefTes,  who  have  lived  among  thole 
Indian?,  and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate 
defcription  of  their  pcrfons.  They  are  of  the  fame  fea- 
ture with  Spaniards.  I  never  faw  one  who  rofe  in  height 
two  varas  and  two  or  three  inches,"  f.  e.  about  80  or 
81.332  inches  Englifh,  if  Echavarri  makes  his  computa- 
tion according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid.  This  agrees 
nearly  with  the  meafurement  of  Captain  WalHs..  Reyno 
Jcfuitico,  238.  Mr.  FaTlcner,  who  refided  as  a  miffion- 
ary  forty  years  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  fays, 
that  "  the  Patagonian,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large-bodied 
people  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which 
others  have  mentioned,  though  I  have  (ten  perfons  of 
all  the  different  tribes  of  fouthern  Indians."  Introd, 
p.  26. 


NOTE  XXII.    p.  76. 

A  Ntonio  Sanchez  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
phyfician,  publifhed  a  diflcrtation  in  the  year  1765, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  difeafe  was 
not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its  rife  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  brought  on  by  an  epidemical  and  malig- 
nant diforder.  Did  I  chufe  to  enter  into  a  difquifition  on 
this  fubjeel,  which  I  fhould  not  have  mentioned,  if  it 
had  not  been  intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  my 

inquiries. 
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my  inquiries,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  fome 
miftakes  with  rcfpecl:  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  founds, 
as  well  as  fome  errors  in  the  eonfequences  which  he 
draws  from  them.  The  rapid  communication  of  this  dif- 
eafe  from  Spain  over  Europe,  feems  however  to  re- 
femble  the  prog  re  fs  of  an  epidemic,  rather  than  that 
of  a  difeafe  tranfmitted  by  infection.  The  firfr.  men- 
tion of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year 
1497  i'  had  made  its  appearance  in  mod  countries  of 
Europe,  with  fuch  alarming  fymptcms  as  rendered  it 
necefTary  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  interpofe,  in  order  to 
check  its  career.  Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  a 
fecond  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez's  Diflertation  has  been 
communicated  to  me.  It  contains  feveral  additional 
facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  which  is  fup- 
ported  with  fuch  plaufible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  fub- 
jecl:  of  inquiry  well  deferving  the  attention  of  learned 
phyficians. 


NOTE  XXIII.   p.  81. 

/~p  H  E  people  of   Otaheite  have  no  denomination  for 
any    number  above   two  hundred,    which   is   fuffi- 
cient  for  their  tranfa&ions.     Voyages  by  Hawkefworth, 
ii.   228. 


NOTE   XXIV.   p.  87. 

A  S  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  exhibited  by  very  re- 
fpedtable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  fome  of 
the  many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  description. 
The  manners  of  the  lavage  tribes  in  America  have  never 
been  viewed  by  perfons  more  capable  of  abferving  them 
E  e  £  with 
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with  difcernment,  than  the  philofophers  employed  by 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  year  i - 35,  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonio  d'Ulloa, 
and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  refided  long  among  the  natives  of 
the  leaft  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  had  not  only  the  fame  advantages  with  them  for 
obfervation,  but,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Maragnon,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  infpecring  the  flatc  of  the  various 
nations  feated  on  its  banks,  in  its  vaft  courfe  acrols 
the  continent  cf  South  America.  There  is  a  won- 
derful refemblance  in  their  rcprefentation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Americans,  "  "They  are  all  extremely 
indolent,"  fays  M.  Bouguer,  "  they  are  ftupid,  they  pais 
whole  days  fitting  in  the  fame  place,  without  moving, 
or  fpeaking  a  fingle  word.  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the 
degree  of  their  indifference  for  wealth,  and  all  its  advan- 
tages. One  does  not  well  know  what  motive  to  propofe 
to  them,  when  one  would  perfuade  them  to  perform  any 
fervice.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  them  money  ;  they  anfwer, 
that  they  are  not  hungry."  Voyage  au  Perou,  p.  102. 
"  If  one  confiders  them  as  men,  the  narrownefs  of  their 
nnderftanding  feems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  foul.  Their  imbecility  is  fo  vifible,  that 
one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from  what 
one  has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing  difturbs  the  tranquillity 
of  their  fouls,  equally  infenfible  to  difaftcrs  and  to  pro- 
fperity.  Though  half-naked,  they  are  as  contented  as  a 
monarch  in  his  moil  fplendid  array.  Riches  do  not  at- 
tract them  in  the  imalleft  degree,  andj  the  authority  or 
dignities  to  which  they  may  afpire,  are  fo  little  the  ob- 
jects of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will  receive  with 
the  fame  fame  indifference  the  office  of  a  judge  (Alcalde) 
or  that  of  a  hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  latter.  Nothing  can  move  or  change  them. 
Jn'tereft  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  often  refuie 

to 
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to  perform  a  final  1  fervice,  though  certain  of  a  great  re- 
compence.  Fear  makes  no  impreflion  upon  them,  and 
refpect  as  little.  Their  dispofition  is  fo  fmgular,  that 
there  is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of 
rouzing  them  from  that  indifference,  which  is  proof 
againft  all  the  endeavours  of  the  vvifeft  perfons  ;  no  ex- 
pedient which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  grofs 
ignorance,  or  lay  afide  that  carelefs  negligence,  which  dif- 
concert  the  prudence  and  difappoint  the  care  of  fuch  as 
are  attentive  to  their  welfare."  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn. 
i.  335.  356.  Of  thcfe  fmgular  qualities  he  produces 
many  extraordinary  inftances,  p.  336 — 347.  "  Infenfi- 
bility,"  fays  M.  de  la  Condamine,  "  is  the  bafis  of  the 
American  character.  I  leave  others  to  determine,  whe- 
ther this  fhould  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  apathy,  or 
difgraced  with  that  of  ftupidity.  It  arifes,  without  doubt, 
from  the  fmall  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  their  wants.  Gluttons  even  to  voracity, 
when  they  have  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  their  appetite. 
Temperate,  when  neceflity  obliges  them,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  can  endure  want  without  feeming  to  defire 
any  thing.  Pufillanimous  and  cowardly  to  excefs,  unlefs 
when  they  are  rendered  defperate  by  drunkennefs.  Averfe 
to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour, 
or  gratitude;  occupied  entirely  by  the  object,  that  is  pre- 
fent,  and  always  determined  by  it  alone,  without  any 
folicitude  about  futurity  j  incapable  of  forefight  or  of  re- 
flection ;  abandoning  themfelves,  when  under  no  re- 
ftraint,  to  a  puerile  joy,  which  they  exprefs  by  frifking 
about,  and  immoderate  fits  of  laughter  ;  without  object 
or  defign,  they  pafs  their  life  without  thinking,  and  grow 
old  without  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which  they 
retain  all  the  defects.  If  this  defcription  were  applicable 
only  to  the  Indians  in  fome  provinces  of  Peru,  who  are 
(laves  in  every  refpecl  but  the  name,  one  might  believe, 
E  e  4  that 
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that  this  degree  of  degeneracy  was  occafioned  by  the  fer- 
vile  dependence  to  which  they  are  reduced  ;  the  example 
of    the   modern  Greeks  being   proof  how  far    fervitude 
may  degrade  the  human  fpecies.     But  the  Indians  in  the 
millions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the.  favages  who  ftill  enjoy 
unimpaired   liberty,    being  as  limited  in  their  faculties, 
not  to  fay  as  flupid  as  the  other,  one  cannot  obferve, 
without  humiliation,  that  man,   when  abandoned  to  Am- 
ple nature,  and  depriyed  of  the  advantages  refulting  from 
education   and  fociety,  differs  but  little  from   the  brute 
creation."     Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  52,  53.     M. 
de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent  and  philofophical   obferver, 
who    vifited  Martinico  in  1751,    and  refided  there  fix 
years,  gives   the    following    defcription    of  the   Caribs  : 
"  It  is  not  the  red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it  is  not 
the  Angularity  of  their  features,    which   conflitutes  the 
chief  difference  between  them  and  us.     It  is  their  excef- 
five  fimplicity  ;  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties, 
Their  reafon  is  not  more  enlightened  or  more  provident 
than  the  inftjnft  of  brutes.     The  reafon  of  the  mod  grofs 
peafants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of 
Africa  men:  remote  from  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans, 
is    fuch    that  we   difcover    appearances  of   intelligence, 
which,  though  imperfect,  is  capable  of  increafe.     But  of 
this  the  underflanding  of  Caraibs  feems  to  be  hardly  fuf- 
ccptible.    If  found  philofophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us 
their  light,  if  we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  firft  im- 
preflion    which    the  view  of  that  people  makes  upon  the 
mind,  we  fhould  be  difpofed  to  believe  that  thev  do  not  be- 
long to  the  fame  fpecies  with  us.      Their  flupid  eves  are  the 
true  mirrour  of  their  fouls;  it  appears  to  be  without  func- 
tions.     Their  indolence  is  extreme;   they  have  never  the 
leaft  folicitude  about  the  moment  which  is  to  fuccecd  that 
which  is  prefent."      Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  4$. 
51.     M.  de  la   Eorde,  Tertre,  and  Rochefoit,  confirm 

this 
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this  defcription.  "  Thecharadlerifticsof  theCalifornians," 
fays  P.  Venegas,  "  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  arc 
ftupidity  and  infenfibility  ;  want  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flexion ;  incorjftancy,  impctuofity,  and  blindnefs  of  ap- 
petite ;  an  exceflive  floth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour 
and  fatigue  ;  an  exceflive  love  of  pleafure  and  amufement 
of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ;  pufilhnimity  ; 
and,  in  fine,  a  mcft  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which 
conflitutes  the  real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  in- 
ventive, tractable,  and  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  fociety.  It 
is  not  eafy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  thofe  peo- 
ple :  for,  even  in  the  leaft  frequented  corners  of  the 
globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  fo  ftupid,  of  fuch  contracted 
ideas,  and  fo  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  un- 
happy Californians.  Their  undei {landing  comprehends 
little  more  than  what  they  fee;  abflracl  ideas,  and  much 
lefs  a  chain  of  reafoning,  being  far  beyond  their  power; 
fo  that  they  fcarce  ever  improve  thoir  firft  ideas,  and 
thefe  are  in  general  falfe,  or  at  lcafl  inadequate.  It  is  in 
vain  to  reprefent  to  them  any  future  advantages  which 
will  refult  to  them  from  doing  or  abflaining  from  this  or 
that  particular  immediately  prefent ;  the  relation  of  means 
and  ends  being  beyond  the  ftretch  of  their  faculties.  Nor 
have  they  the  leaft  notion  of  purfuing  fuch  intentions  as 
will  procure  themfelves  fome  future  good,  or  guard  them 
againft  future  evils.  Their  will  is  proportional  to  Iheir 
faculties,  and  all  their  paflions  move  in  a  very  narrow 
fphcre.  Ambition  they  have  none,  and  are  more  defi- 
fous  of  being  accounted  ftrong  than  valiant.  The  ob*- 
jt-vfts  of  ambition  with  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation, 
titles,  polls,  and  diftin&ions  of  fuperiority,  are  unknown 
among  them  ;  fo  that  this  powerful  fpring  of  action,  the 
caufe  of  fp  much  feeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world, 
has,  no  power  here.     This  difpofition  of  mind,  as  it  gives 

them 
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them  up  to  an  amazing  languor  and  laffitude,  their  lives 
fleeting  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  deteftation  of 
labour,  fo  it  likewife  induces  them  to  be  attracted  by  the 
firft  object,  which  their  own  fancy,  or  the  perfuafion  of 
another,  place  before  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ren- 
ders them  as  prone  to  alter  their  refolutions  with  the  fame 
facility.  They  look  with  indifference  upon  anykindnefs 
done  them  ;  nor  is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to  be 
expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy  mortals 
jnav  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom  the  developement 
of  reafon  is  not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called 
a  nation  who  never  arrive  at  manhood."  Hift.  of  Cali- 
forn.  Eng.  Tranfl.  i.  64.  67.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  fimt- 
lar  account  of  the  want  of  forefight  and  inconfiderate 
difpofition  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudfon's  Bay. 
Voyage,  p.   194,   195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  fo  remarkable, 
that  negroes  from  all  the  different  provinces  of  Africa 
are  obferved  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by  inftruc- 
tion.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  fevcral  particulars 
which  the  Americans  cannot  comprehend.  Hence  the 
negroes,  though  flaves,  value  themfelves  as  a  fuperior 
order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  Americans 
with  contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discern- 
ment.     Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  322,  323. 

NOTE    XXV.   p.  94. 

T  HAVE  obferved,  p.  63,  64,  that,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
they  never  attempt  to  rear  children  who  are  feeble, 
diftorted,  or  defective  in  their  make.  So  deeply  were 
both  thofe  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
that  the  Peruvians,  a   civilized  people,  when  compared 

with 
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with  the  barbarous  tribes,  whofe  manners  I  am  defcrib- 
ing,  retained  them  ;  and  even  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Spaniards  has  not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When 
twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  ftill  confidered  as  an 
ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  recourfe  to  rigorous 
acts  of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities 
with  which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  is  born 
with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  poiTibly 
avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  baptized,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  can  be  brought  to  rear  it.  Arriaga  Extirpac.  de  la 
Idolat.  del  Peru,    p.   32,  33. 


NOTE   XXVI.    p.  98. 

'THE  number  of  the  fifli  in  the  rivers  of  South  Ame- 
rica is  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  merit  particular  no- 
tice. "  In  the  Maragnon  (fays  P.  Acugna)  fifh  are  Co 
plentiful,  that,  without  any  arf,  they  may  take  thern 
with  the  hands."  p.  138.  "  In  the  Orinoco  (fays  P. 
Gumilla),  befides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fifh,  tor- 
toifes  or  turtle  abound  in  fuch  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find 
words  to  exprefs  it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  fuch  as  read 
my  account  will  accufe  me  of  exaggeration  :  but  I  can 
affirm,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them,  as  to  count 
the  fands  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of 
their  number  by  the  amazing  confumption  of  them  ;  for 
all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  many 
who  are  at  a  difhnce,  flock  thither  at  the  feafon  of  breed- 
ing, and  not  only  find  fuftenance  during  that  time,  but 
carry  ofF  vaft  quantities  both  of  the  turtles  and  of  their 
eggs,  &c."  HiiT.  de  l'Orenoque,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M. 
de  la  Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXVII.    p.  98. 

p  I S  O  defctibes  two  of  thefe  plants,  the  Cururuapa,  and 
the  Guajana-Timbo.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
they  have  this  fatal  effeft  upon  fifties,  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  noxious  to  the  human  fpecies,  that  they 
are  ufed  in  medicine  with  fuccefs.  Pifo,  lib.  iv.  c.  88. 
Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Hiarree,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  which  is  fufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fifh  to  a  confi- 
derable  diffance,  fo  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  mo- 
tion lefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  with 
eafe.     Nat.  Hid.  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 


R 


p.    102. 

Emarkable  inffances  occur  of  the  calamities  which 
rude  nations  fuffer  by  famine.  Alvar  Nugnez  Ca- 
beca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  moft  gallant  and  virtuous  of 
the  Spanifh  adventurers,  refided  almoft  nine  years  among 
the  favages  of  Florida.  They  were  unacquainted  with 
every  fpecies  of  agriculture.  Their  fubfiftcnce  was  poor 
and  precarious.  "  They  live  chiefly  (fays  he)  upon 
roots  of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great 
difficulty,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of 
them.  Sometimes  they  kill  game,  fometimes  they  catch 
fifh,  but  in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  fo 
extreme  as  compels  them  to  cat  fpiders,  the  eggs  of  ants, 
worms,  lizards,  ferpents,  a  kind  of  unctuous  earth,  and 
I  am  pcrluaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  any 
ftoner,  they  would  fwallcw  thefe,  They  preferve  the 
bones  of  fifhes  and  ferpents,  wh:ch  they  grind  into  pow- 
der, and  eat.  The  only  feafon  when  they  do  not  fufrer 
much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he 
calls  Tunas,  is  ripe.     This  is  the  fame  with  the  Qpuntia., 

or 
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or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddifh  and  yellow  colour,  with  a 
fweet  infipid  tafte.  They  are  fometimes  obliged  to  tra- 
vel tar  from  their  ufual  place  of  refidence,  in  order  to  find 
them."  Naufragias.  c.  xviii.  p.  20,  21,  22.  In  another 
place,  he  obferves  that  they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pafs 
two  or  three  days  without  food,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NOTE  XXIX.    p.  103. 

AT  FERiMiN  has  given  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its  cul- 
ture, to  which  he  has  added  fome  experiments,  in  order 
to  alcertain  fome  poifonous  qualities  of  the  juice  extracted 
from  that  fpecies  which  he  calls  the  bitter  cafTava, 
Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yuca 
brava.     Defer,  de  Surin.  torn.  i.  p.  66. 

NOTE    XXX.  p.  104. 

r"p  H  E  plantain  is  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  America.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
digenous plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  introduced 
into  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  year  15 16,  by  father 
Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he  tranfplanted  it  from 
the  Canary  Iflands,  whither  the  original  flips  had  been 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  j. 
But  the  opinion  of  Acofta  and  other  naturaiifts,  who 
reckon  it  an  American  plant,  feems  to  be  better  founded. 
Acofta  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  cultivated  by  rude 
tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  intercourfe  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  who  were  deftitute  of  that  ingenuity 
which  difpofes  men  to  borrow  what  is  uleful  from  fo- 
reign nations.  Gumil.  iii.  186.  Wafer's  Voyage, 
p.  87. 

NOTE 
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NOTE   XXXI.    p.  1 05. 

T  T  is  remarkable,  that  Acofta,  one  of  the  mod:  accu- 
rate and  bcft-informed  writers  concernincr  the  Weft 
Indies,  affirms,  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  iflands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  none  but  caflada  bread.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  iv. 
c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  firft 
Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the 
return  of  Columbus  from  his  firft  voyage,  exprefsly  men- 
tions maize  as  a  plant  which  the  iflanders  cultivated, 
and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewife 
affcrts,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  of 
maize.  Hiftor.  Gener.  cap.  28.  Oviedo  defcribes 
maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that 
was  net  natural  to Hifpaniola.     Lib.  vii.  c.  i« 

NOTE   XXXII.    p.  113. 

>JEW  HOLLAND,  a  country  which  formerly  was 
only  known,  has  lately  been  vifited  by  intelligent 
obfervers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  muft 
enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it  ftretches  from  the 
ioth  to  the  38th  degree  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  of 
great  extent,  and  from  its  fquare  form  muft  be  much 
more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit 
the  various  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They 
are  evidently  ruder  than  moft  of  the  Americans,  and  have 
made  ftill  lefs  progrefs  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of 
life.  There  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  cultivation  in 
any  part  of  this  vaft  region.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely few,  fo  that  the  country  appears  almoft  defolate. 
Their  tribes  are  ftill  more  inconfiderable  than  thofe  of 
America.     They  depend  for  fubfiftence,   almoft  entirely, 

on 
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on  fifhing.  They  do  not  fettle  in  one  place,  but  roam 
about  in  quefl:  of  food.  Both  fexes  go  ftark-naked. 
Their  habitations,  utenfils,  &c.  are  more  fimple  and 
rude  than  thofe  of  the  Americans.  Voyages,  by  Hawkef- 
worth,  iii.  622,  &c.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  country 
where  man  has  been  difcovered  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  his 
progrefs,  and  it  exhibits  a  miferable  fpecimen  of  his  con- 
dition and  powers  in  that  uncultivated  ftate.  If  this 
country  mall  be  more  fully  explored  by  future  navigators, 
the  comparifon  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with, 
thofe  of  the  Americans  will  prove  an  inftructive  article  in 
the  hiflory  of  the  human  fpecies. 


NOTE  XXXIII.    p.  113. 

D  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his  ftation 
among  the  Illinois  to  Machillimakinac,  thus  defcribes 
the  face  of  the  country:  "  We  have  marched  twelve 
days  without  meeting  a  fingle  human  creature.  Some- 
times we  find  ourfelves  in  vaft  meadows,  of  which  we  could 
not  fee  the  boundaries,  through  which  there  flowed  many 
brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct  us. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  paflage  acrofs  thick 
forefts,  through  bufhe»,  and  underwood  filled  with  thick 
briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to  pafs  through 
deep  marines,  in  which  we  funk  up  to  the  middle.  After 
being  fatigued  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our 
bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  expofed  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and 
all  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360. 
Dr.  Brickell,  in  an  excurfion  from  North  Carolina  to- 
wards the  mountains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days 
without  meeting  with  a  human  creature.  Nat.  Hid.  of 
North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting 
to  make  a  fettlemcnt  in  South  America,   A.  D.   1532, 

marched 
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marched  fifty  days  through  a  country  without  one    inha- 
bitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 


NOTE    XXXIV.    p.  114. 

T  Strongly  fufpecr.  that  a  community  of  goods,  and 
an  undivided  {tore,  are  known  only  among  the  rudert: 
tribes  of  hunters  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  any  fpecies  of  agri- 
culture or  regular  induftry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced. 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  accounts  which  I  have 
received  concerning  the  ftate  of  property  among  the  In- 
dians in  very  different  regions  of  America.  "  The  idea 
of  the  natives  of  Brafil  concerning  property  is,  that  if 
any  perfon  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the 
produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it; 
If  an  individual  or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fiihing,  what 
is  caught  belongs  to  the  individual  or  to  the  family,  and 
they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  their  cazique, 
or  to  fuch  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indifpofed.  If 
any  perfon  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  he  may  fit 
down  freely,  and  eat  without  afking  liberty.  But  this  is 
the  confequence  of  their  general  principle  of  hofpitality  ; 
for  I  never  obferved  any  partition  of  the  increafe  of  their 
fields,  or  the  produce  of  the  chace,  which  I  could  con- 
fidcr  as  the  refult  of  any  idea  concerning  a  community 
of  goods.  On  the  contrarv,  they  are  fo  much  attached 
to  what  they  deem  to  be  their  property,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  it.  As  far  as  I 
have  feen,  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians 
in  South  America,  among  whom  that  community  of 
goods  which  has  been  fo  highly  extolled  is  known.  The 
circumfrance  in  the  government  of  the  Jefuits,  moft  irk- 
fome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of 

goods 
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goods  which  thofe  fathers  introduced.  This  was  repug- 
nant to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  rights  of  private  exclufive  property,  and 
they  fubmitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  de- 
ftroyed  them."  M.  le  Cheval.  de  Pinto,  MS.  penes  me. 
'*  Actual  pofTeffion  (fays  a  miflionary  who  refided  feveral 
years  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a 
right  to  the  foil ;  but  whenever  a  poffeflbr  fees  fit  to  quit 
it,  another  has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it. 
This  law,  or  cuftom,  refpects  not  only  the  particular 
fpot  on  which  he  erects  his  houfe,  but  alfo  his  planting- 
ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  fpot  of 
ground,  on  which  he  defigns  in  future  to  build  or  plant, 
no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him,  much  lefs  to  the 
fruit  of  his  labours,  until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily 
gives  up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal 
conveyance  from  one  Indian  to  another  in  their  natural 
ftate.  The  limits  of  every  canton  is  circumfcribed  ;  that 
is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  fuch  a  river  on  this 
hand,  and  fuch  a  mountain  on  the  other.  This  area  is 
occupied  and  improved  by  individuals  and  their  families. 
Individuals,  not  the  community,  have  the  ufe  and  pro* 
fit  of  their  own  labours,  or  fuccefs  in  hunting."  MS. 
of  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  penes  me. 


NOTE  XXXV.   p.  116. 

HTHIS  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americans 
and  negroes  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  proverbial 
faying  in  the  French  iflands,  "  Regarder  un  fauvage  d« 
travers,  c'eft  le  battre;  le  battre,  c'eft  le  tuer;  battre  un, 
negre,  c'eft  le  nourrir."     Tertre,  ii.  49c. 
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NOTE  XXXVI.   p.  u7. 

'T  HE  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people  of 
Cinaloa  perfectly  refembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  America.  "  They  have  neither  laws  nor  kings 
(fays  a  miflionary  who  refidcd  long  among  them)  to  pu- 
nifh  any  crime.  Nor  is  there  among  them  any  fpecies 
of  authority,  or  political  government,  to  reftrain  them 
in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  they  ac- 
knowledge certain  Caziqucs,  who  are  heads  of  their  fa- 
milies or  villages^  but  their  authority  appears  chiefly  in 
war,  and  the  expeditions  againft  their  enemies.  This 
authority  the  Caziques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right, 
but  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number 
of  their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes  they  owe  their 
pre-eminence  to  their'  eloquence  in  difplaying  their  own 
exploits."  Ribas  Hiftor.  de  las  Triumph.  &c.  p.  n# 
The  ftate  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South  America  is  nearly 
the  fame.  "  They  have  no  regular  form  of  government, 
or  civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they  liften 
to  the  advice  of  their  old  men,  and  ufually  follow  it. 
The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not  hereditary,  but  conferred 
according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.  The 
union  among  them  is  imperfect.  Their  fociety  refembles  a 
republic  without  any  head,  in  which  every  man  is  mafter 
of  himfelf;  and,  upon  the  leaft  difguft,  fepaiates  from 
thofe  with  whom  he  feemed  to  be  connected/'  Relacion 
Hiftorical  de  las  Miinones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan 
Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,  33.  Thus,  under  very  differ- 
ent climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety, their  inftitutions  and  civil  government  aflume  the 
fame  form. 


NOTE 
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NOTE   XXXVII.    p.  132. 

"I  HAVE  known  the  Indians  (fays  a  perfon  well  ac- 
quainted  with  their  mode  of  life)  to  go  a  thoufand 
miles  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge,  in  pathlefs  woods,  over 
hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  fwamps,  expofed 
to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  the  viciflitude  of  fea- 
fons,  to  hunger  and  thirft.  Such  is  their  over-boiling 
revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  thofe 
things  as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  fo  happy  as  to  get 
the  fcalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to  fatisfy  the  crav- 
ing ghofts  of  their  deceafed  relations."  Adair's  Hift.  of 
Amer.  Indians,  p.   150. 


NOTE  XXXVIII.  p.  132. 

T  N  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquoi6,  the  atchievements  of  Pifkaret,  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  moftly  by 
himfelf  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a 
capital  figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c.  Colden's 
Hift.  of  Five  Nations,  125,  &c. 


NOTE  XXXIX.   p.   135. 

*~p  H  E  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  often  in  danger, 
and  he  is  always  degraded  from  the  rank  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.     Adair,  p?  388. 

NOTE  XL.  p.  135. 

A  S  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans  with  refpe£l  to 

the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are  generally  known ; 

I  have  founded  my  obfervations  chiefly  upon  the  teftimony 
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of  the  authors  who  defcribed  them.  But  the  fame  ma- 
xims took  place  among  other  nations  in  the  New  World. 
A  judicious  miffionary  has  given  a  view  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South 
America,  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Iroquois. 
"  They  are  much  addicted  to  war  (fays  he),  which 
they  carry  on  frequently  among  themfelves,  but  perpe- 
tually againft.  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be 
called  thieves  than  foldiers,  for  they  never  make  head 
againft  the  Spaniards,  unlefs.  when  they  can  affault  them 
by  Health,  or  have  guarded  againft  any  mifchance  by  fpies, 
who  may  be  called  indefatigable;  they  will  watch  the 
fettlements  of  the  Spaniards  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
obferving  by  night  every  thing  that  paffes  with  the  utmoft 
iblicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  refiftance  or  not, 
and  until  they  are  perfectly  fecure  of  the  event,  they  will 
not  venture  upon  an  attack ;  fo  that  when  they  do  give 
the  affault,  they  are  certain  of  fuccefs,  and  free  from  all 
danger.  Thefe  fpies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  ob- 
ferved,  will  creep  on  all-four,  like  cats,  in  the  night ;  but 
if.  they  are  difcovered,  make  their  efcape  with  much  dex- 
terity. But,  although  they  never  chufe  to  face  the  Spa- 
niards, if  they  be  furrounded  in  any  place,  whence  they 
cannot  efcape,  they  will  fight  with  defperate  valour,  and 
fell  their  lives  very  dear."  Lozano  Defcrip.  del  Gran 
Chaco,  p.  78. 


NOTE   XLI.    p.  137. 

E  R  Y,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  ToupinatnbdSy  a  Brafilian  tribe,  in  a  war  againft 

a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  defcribes  their  courage 

and  ferocity,  in   very  ftriking  terms.     Ego  cum  Gallo 

altcro,  paulo  curiofius,  magno  noftro  pcriculo  (fi  enim 

ab 
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ab  hoftibus  capti  aut  lsfi  fuiflemus,  dcvorationi  fuiflemus 
devoti),  barbaros  noftros  in  militiam  euntes  comitari 
volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita,  cum  hoftibus  ad  littus 
decertarunt,  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  &  furiofos 
quofque  fuperarent.  Cum  primiim  hoftes  confpexere,  in 
magnos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Hasc  gens 
adeo  fera  eft  &  truculenta,  ut  tantifper  dum  virium  vel 
tantillum  reftat,  continuo  dimicent,  fugamque  nunquam 
capeflant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  efle  reor.  Teftor 
interca  me,  qui  non  femel,  turn  peditum  turn  equitum 
copias  ingentes,  in  aciem  inftruclas  hie  confpexi,  tanta 
nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legionibus  armis 
fulgentibus,  quanta  turn  pugnantibus  iftis  percuflum 
fuific.  Lery  Hift.  Navigat.  in  Brafil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii. 
207,  208,  209. 

NOTE    XLII.  p.  138. 

npHE  Americans,  like  other  fierce  nations,  originally 
*  cut  ofF  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  flew  in 
war,  and  carried  them  away  as  trophies.  But,  as  they 
found  thefe  cumberfome  in  their  retreat,  which  they  al- 
ways make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vaft  extent 
of  country,  they  became  fatisfied  with  tearing  off  their 
fcalps.  This  cuftom,  though  moft  prevalent  in  North 
America,  was  not  unknown  among  the  fouthern  tribes, 
Lozano,  p.  79. 

NOTE  XLIII.  p.  143. 

HP  HE  terms  of  the  war-fong  feem  to  be  dictated  by 
the  fame  fierce  fpirit  of  revenge.  *'  I  go  to  war  to 
revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers  j  I  fhall  kill  ;  I  fhall 
exterminate  ;  I  fhall  burn  my  enemies  ;  I  fhall  bring 
away  flaves  j  I  fhall  devour  their  heart,  dry  their  flefh, 
F  f  3  drink 
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drink  their  blood  ;  I  mail  tear  off  their  fcalps,  and  make 
cups  of  their  fkulls,"  Boffu's  Travels  through  Louifiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  perfans  on  whofe 
teftimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of  people  in 
the  Indian  tribes  has  decreafed  fo  much,  almoft  none  of 
their  prifoners  are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  confidered  as 
better  policy  to  fpare  and  to  adopt  them.  Thofe  dread- 
ful fcenes  which  I  have  defcribed  occur  now  fo  rarely, 
that  miflionaries  and  traders  who  have  refided  long 
among  the  Indians,  never  were  witneffes  to  them. 

NOTE  XLIV.   p.  143. 

A  L  L  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  the  moft  uncivi- 
lized of  the  American  tribes,  agree  in  this.  It  is 
confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumftances,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  conqueft  of  different  provinces.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Narvaez  into  Florida,  in  the  year  1528,  the 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs  by  fa- 
mine, that,  in  order  to  preferve  their  own  lives,  they 
eat  fuch  of  their  companions  as  happened  to  die.  This 
appeared  fo  mocking  to  the  natives,  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  devour  none  but  prifoners,  that  it  filled  them 
with  horror  and  indignation  againft  the  Spaniards.  Tor- 
quemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584.  Naufragios  de  Alv. 
Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  the 
fiege  of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with 
greedinefs  the  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans  whom  they 
took  prifoners,  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  famine  which 
they  fuffered  could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  own  countrymen.  Bern.  Diaz,  del  Ca- 
{lillo  Conquift.  de  la  N.  Efpagna,  p.  156. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XLV.   p.  145. 

TVyf  ANY  lingular  circumftances  concerning  the  treat- 
ment  of  prifoners  among  the  people  of  Brafil,  are 
contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Portuguefe,  published  in  the  year 
1556.  He  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Toupinambos,  and 
remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was  often  prefent 
at  thofe  horrid  feftivals  which  he  defcribes,  and  was 
deftined  himfelf  to  the  fame  cruel  fate  with  other  pri- 
foners. But  he  faved  his  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of 
courage  and  addrefs.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  de 
Lery,  who  accompanied  M.  De  Villegagnon  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Brafil,  in  the  year  1556,  and  who  refided 
fome  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in  every 
circumftance  of  importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Brafilians  treated 
their  prifoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  ftriking  par- 
ticulars, omitted  by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Poitu-r 
guefe  author.     Purch.  PiJgr.  iv.   1294,  &c. 

NOTE  XLVI.    p.  148. 

'""p  HO  UGH  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concern- 
ing the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which  appeared  to 
me  moft  rational,  and  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the 
moft  refpediable  authors,  other  theories  have  been  formed 
with  regard  to  it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Ant. 
Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends,  that  the  texture  of  the 
fkin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  fuch,  that 
they  are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain  than  the  reft  of  mankind. 
He  produces  feveral  proofs  of  this,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  endure  the  mod  cruel  chirurgical  operations, 
&c.  Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  fame 
©bfervation  has  been  made  by  furgeons   in   Brafd.     An 

F  f  4  Indian, 
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Indian,  they  fay,  never  complains  under  pain,  and  will 
bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  arm  without  uttering 
a  fingle  groan.    MS.  penes  me. 


NOTE   XLVII.   F.  151. 

^T1  HIS  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among 
the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  common- 
wealth, it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prifoner,  "  turn  decefline 
videtur  cum  captus  eft."  Digeft.  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  18. 
and  afterwards,  when  the  progrefs  of  refinement  ren- 
dered them  more  indulgent  with  refpect  to  this  article, 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  fecure 
the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive  ;  the  one 
by  the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Poftli- 
minii,  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294. 
Amonf  the  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail.  No  ranfom 
was  ever  accepted  for  a  prifoner.  As  foon  as  one  is 
taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  ;  and  he  is  fo  in 
effect  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  de  Cheval.  de; 
Marchais,  i.  p.  369. 


NOTE  XLVIII.  p.  152. 

rT"  HE  people  of  Chili,  the  moft  gallant  and  high-fpi- 

rited  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the  only  exception  to 
this  obfervation.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the  open 
field  ;  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order  ;  their 
battalions  advance  to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage, 
but  with  difcipline.  The  North  Americans,  though 
many  of  them  have  fubftitutcd  the  European  fire-arms  in 
place  cf  their  own  bows  and  arrows,  ftill  adhere  to  their 
ancient  maxims  of  war,  and  carry  it  on  according  to 
their  cwn  peculiar  fyftem.     But  the   Chilefe  nearly  re- 

femblc 
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femble  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  in  their 
military  operations.  Ovalle's  Relation  of  Chili.  Church's 
Coll.  iii.  p.  71.     Lozano's  Hift.  Parag.  i.   144,  145. 

NOTE  XLIX.  p.  155. 

T.f  ERRERA  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In 
Yucatan,  the  men  are  fo  folicitous  about  their  drefs, 
that  they  carry  about  with  them  mirrors,  probably  made 
of  frone,  like  thofe  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii. 
c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  view  themfelves  ;  but  the 
women  never  ufe  thefe.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  He  takes 
notice,  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Pancbes,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  diftinguifhed  war- 
riors were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips,  and  to 
wear  green  ftones  in  them ;  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  fome  pro- 
vinces of  Peru,  though  that  empire  had  made  confiderable 
progrcfs  in  civilization,  the  ftate  of  women  was  little  im- 
proved. All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domeftic  work 
was  devolved  upon  them  ;  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the  men 
were  fond  of  decking  themfelves.  Zarate  Hift.  de  Peru,  i. 
p.  15,   16. 

NOTE  L.   p.  156. 

T  HAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and 
painting  their  bodies,  the  drefs  of  the  Americans. 
This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.  As  they  never 
ftir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed,  they  ex- 
cufe  themfelves,  when  in  this  fituation,  by  faying,  that 
they  cannot  appear  becaufe  they  are  naked.  Gumilla 
Hift.  de  l'Orenoque,  i.   191, 

NOTE 
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NOTE  LI.   p.  157. 

COME  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf 
of  California,  feem  to  be  among  the  rudefr.  people 
of  America  united  in  the  focial  ftate.  They  neither  cul-j 
tivate  nor  fow  ;  they  have  no  houfes  in  which  they  re- 
fide.  Thofe  in  the  inland  country  fubfift  by  hunting  ; 
thofe  on  the  fea-coaft,  chiefly  by  fifhing.  Both  depend 
upon  the  fpontanedus  productions  of  the  earth  j  fruits, 
plants,  and  roots  of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  feafon, 
as  they  have  no  habitations  to  afford  them  fhelter,  they 
gather  bundles  of  reeds,  or  ftrong  grafs?  and  binding 
them  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other, 
and  fitting  them  to  their  heads,  they  are  covered  as  with 
a  large  cap,  which  like  a  pent-houfe  throws  off  the  rain, 
and  will  keep  them  dry  for  feveral  hours.  During  the 
warm  feafon,  they  form  a  flied  with  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  protects  them  from  the  fultry  rays  of  the 
fun.  When  expofed  to  cold,  they  make  large  fires, 
round  which  they  fleep  in  the  open  air.  Hiftoria  de  log 
Triumfos  de  nueftra  Santa  Fe  entre  Gentes  las  mas  bar- 
^aras,&c.  por  P.  And.  Perez  de  Ribas,  p.  7,  &c. 

NOTE  LII.  p.  158. 

*~pHESE  houfes  refemble  barns.  "  We  have  mea- 
fured  fome  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a  hundred  per- 
fons  refide  in  fome  of  them."  Wilfon's  Account  of 
Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291. 
"  The  Indian  houfes,"  fays  M.  Barrere,  "  have  a  mod 
wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  ftriking  image  of  the 
rudenefs  of  early  times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built 
1  on 
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on  fome  rifing  ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  hud- 
dled fometimes  together,  fometimes  ftraggling,  and  al- 
ways without  any  Drder.  Their  afpect  is  melancholy 
and  difagreeable.  One  fees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous 
and  favage.  The  uncultivate4  fields  have  no  gaiety.  The 
filence  which  reigns  there,  unlefs  when  interrupted  by 
the  difagreeable  notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beafts,  is 
extremely  difmal."  Relat.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 

NOTE   LIII.   p.  160. 

COME  tribes  in  South  America  can  fend  their  ar- 
rows to  a  great  diftance,  and  with  confiderable  force, 
without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  ufe  of  a  hol- 
low reed,  about  nine  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  called  a  Sarbacane.  In  it  they  lodge  a  fmall  arrow, 
with  fome  unfpun  cotton  wound  about  its  great  end  ; 
this  confines  the  air,  fo  that  they  can  blow  it  with  afto- 
nifhing  rapidity,  and  a  fure  aim,  to  the  diftance  of  above 
a  hundred  paces.  Thefe  fmall  arrows  are  always  poi- 
foned.  Fermin.  Defer,  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's 
Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbacane  is  much 
lifed  by  the  Eaft  Indians. 

N  O  I  L  LI  v  .    p.  101. 

T  MIGHT  produce  many  inftances  of  this,  but  mall 
fatisfy  myfelf  with  one,  taken  from  the  Efkimaux. 
<c  Their  greater!  ingenuity  (fays  Mr.  Ellis)  is  (hewn  in 
the  ftruclure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three 
pieces  of  wood,  each  making  part  of  the  fame  arch,  very 
nicely  and  exactly  joined  together.  They  are  commonly 
of  fir  or  larch  ;  and  as  this  wants  ftrength  and  elafti- 
«ity,  they  fupply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow 

with 
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with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line,  made  of  the  finews  of 
their  deer,  and  the  bow-ftring  of  the  fame  materials.  To 
make  them  draw  more  ftifly,  they  dip  them  into  water, 
which  caufes  both  the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  firing 
to  contract,  and  confcquently  gives  it  the  greater  force; 
and  as  they  praclife  from  their  youth,  they  moot  with 
very  great  dexterity.'*  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  p.  138, 

NOTE  LV.    p.  161. 

XjECESSlTY  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of 
mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is,  however, 
fuch  inequality  in  fome  parts  of  their  progrefs,  and  fome 
nations  get  fo  far  the  ftart  of  others  in  circumftanccs 
nearly  firmlar,  that  we  muft  afcribe  this  to  fome  event* 
in  their  ftory,  or  to  fome  peculiarity  in  their  fituation, 
with  which  v/e  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite,  lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far 
excel  mod  of  the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  have  not  in- 
vented any  method  of  boiling  water  ;  and,  having  no  vef- 
fel  that  would  bear  the  fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that 
•water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  fo- 
lid.  Voyages  by  Hawkefworth,  i.  466.  484. 

NOTE  LVI.   p.  162. 

rvNE  of  thefc  boats,  which   could   carry    nine   men, 
weighed  only  fixty  pounds.    Gofnol  Relat.  des  Voy. 
a  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord.  torn.  v.  p.  403. 

NOTE  LVII.    p.  164. 

A  Remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa. 
"^  In  weaving  hammocks,  coverlets,  and  the  other 
coarfe  cloths,  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  manufacture, 

their 
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their  indnftry  has  difcovcred  no  more  expeditious  method, 
than  to  take  up  thread  after  thread,  and  after  counting 
and  forting  them  each  time,  to  pafs  the  woof  between 
them ;  fo  that  in  finishing  a  fmall  piece  of  thefe  fluffs, 
they  frequently  fpend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  i. 
336.  Bancroft  gives  the  fame  description  of  the  Indians 
of  Guiana,  p.  255.  According  to  Adair,  the  ingenuity 
and  difpatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not 
greater,  p.  422.  From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the 
Mexican  paintings  in  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  1106,  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted 
with  any  better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.  A 
loom  was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  moft 
improved  Americans.  In  all  their  works  they  advance 
fo  flowly,  that  one  of  their  artifts  is  two  months  at  a  to- 
bacco-pipe with  his  knife,  before  he  finifhes  it.  Adair, 
p.  423. 

NOTE  LVIII.  p.  166. 

'"pHE  article  of.  religion  in  P.  Lafitau's  Moeurs  des 
Sauvages,  extends  to  347  tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

NOTE  LIX.   p.  169. 

I  HAVE  referred  the  reader  to  feveral  of  the  authors 
who  defcribe  the  moft  uncivilized  nations  in  Ame- 
rica. Their  teftimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P.  Ribas 
concerning  the  people  of  Cinaloa,  coincides  with  the  reft. 
"  I  was  extremely  attentive  (fays  he),  during  the  years 
I  refided  among  them,  to  afcertain  whether  they  were  to 
be  confidered  as  idolaters  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
the  moft  perfect  exae"tnefs,  that  though  among  fome  of 
them  there  may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  falfe  deity, 

nor 
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nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
exercifes  dominion  over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they  any 
conception  of  the  providence  of  a  creator  or  governor, 
from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life  the  reward  of 
their  good,  or  the  punifhment  of  their  evil  deeds.  Nei- 
therjdo  they  publicly  join  in  any  ad  of  divine  worfhip." 
Ribas  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 


NOTE  LX.  p.  i7o. 

T  H  E  people  of  Brafil  were  fo  much  affrighted  by 
thunder,  which  is  frequent  and  dreadful  in  their 
country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  object  of  religious  reverence, 
but  the  moft  expreffive  name  in  their  language  for  the 
Deity,  was  Toupan,  the  fame  by  which  they  diftinguifhed 
thunder.  Pifo  de  Medec.  Brafil,  p.  8.  Nieuhoff.  Church, 
Coll.  ii.  p.  132. 


NOTE,LXI.  p.  i78. 
I 

T>  Y  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-wit- 
nefs,  gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the 
Natchez,  it  appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  perfons 
who  fuffered  on  that  occafion  were  very  different.  Some 
i'olicited  the  honour  with  eagernefs,  others  laboured  to 
avoid  their  doom  ;  and  feveral  faved  their  lives  by  flying 
to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins  give  an  intoxi- 
cating draught  to  the  women,  who  are  to  be  burnt  toge- 
ther with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands,  which  renders 
them  infenfible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez 
obliged  their  victims  to  fwallow  feveral  large  pills  of  to- 
bacco, which  produce  a  iimilar  effect.  Mem.  de  Louif. 
i.  227. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  LXI.I.   p.  1 86. 

f~\N  fome  occafions,  particularly  in   dances  inflitured 

for  the  recovery  of  perfons  who  are  indifpofed,  they  .    • 

are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent.     De  la  Poihcrie  . 
Hift.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.    Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319;     But 
the  nature  of  their  dances  is  commonly  iuch  as  I  have 
defcribed. 


NOTE   LXIII.   p.  188. 

*TpHE  Otbomacoas,  a  tribe  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  employ  for  the  fame  purpofe  a  compofition 
which  they  call  Yupa.  It  is  formed  of  the  feeds  of  an  un* 
known  plants  reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  fhells  burnt 
and  pulverized.  The  effects  of  this,  when  drawn  up  in- 
to the  noftrils,  are  fo  violent,  that  they  referable  madnefs 
rather  than  intoxication.    Gumilla*  i.  286. 


NOTE  LXIV.   p.  191. 

'THOUGH  this  obfervation  holds  true  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  fouthern  tribes,  there  are  fome  in 
which  the  intemperance  of  the  women  is  as  exceffive 
as  that  of  the  men.  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana, 
P275. 

NOTE  LXV.    p.  106. 

tf  VEN  in  the  moft  intelligent  writers  concerning  the 

manners  of  the  Americans,  one  meets  with  inconfift- 

ent  and  inexplicable  circumftances.    P.  Charlevoix,  who, 

kn  sonfequence  of  the  controverfy  between  hi<  order,  and 

that 
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that  of  the  Francifcans,  with  refpedt  to  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  the  North  Americans,  is  difpofed  to  reprefent 
both  their  intelle&ual  and  moral  qualities  in  the  moft  fa- 
vourable light,  aflerts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual 
negociations  with  their  neighbours,   and  conduct  thefe 
with  the  moft  refined  addrefs.  At  the  fame  time,  he  addsj 
"  that  it  becomes  their  envoys  or   plenipotentiaries  to 
exert  their  abilities  and  eloquence  ;  for,  if  the  terms  which 
they  offer  are  not  accepted  of,  they  had  need  to  Itand  on 
their  guard.     It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow  with  a 
hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their  propofitions.   He 
is  not  out  of  danger  even  if  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  avoid 
the  ftroke  ;  he  may  expect  to  be  purfued,  and  if  taken,  to 
be  burnt."   Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.     What  occurs  vol.  ii. 
p.  260.  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Tlafcalans 
treated  the  ambaflbrs  from  Zempoalla,  correfponds  with 
the  fa£t  related  by  Charlevoix.    Men  capable  of  fuch  ads 
of  violence,   feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the   firft 
principles  upon  which  the  intercourfe  between  nations  is 
founded  ;  and  inftead  of  the  perpetual  negociations  which 
Charlevoix  mentions,  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  that  there 
fliould  be  any  correfpondence  whatever  among  them. 

NOTE  LXVI.   p.  199. 

iT  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans, 
"  Gaudent  muneribus,  fed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  ac- 
ceptis  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  obferving  the  principle  which  leads  lavages 
neither  to  exprefs  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had 
received,  nor  to  expecf,  any  return  for  fuch  as  they  be- 
llowed, thus  explains  their  ideas  :  "  If  (fay  they)  you 
give  me  this,  it  is  becaufe  you  have  no  need  of  it  your- 
felf  j  and  as  for  me,  I  never  part  with  that  which  I  think 
7  '  Reccflary 
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necefl'ary  to  me."  Memoir  fur  le  Galihis ;  Hift.  des 
Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Francoife,  par  M.  Aiiblet,  torn.  in 
jp.  1 10. 

NOTE  LXVII.   p.  213. 

AND.  Bernaldes,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Columbus,  hath  preferved  fome  circumftances  con- 
cerning the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other  hifto- 
ria.ns  of  that  period,  whofe  works  have  been  publifhed. 
A  Caribbean  canoe  with  four  men,  two  women,  and  a 
boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in 
his  fecond  voyage,  as  it  was  fleering  through  their 
iflands.  At  firfr,  they  were  ftruck  almoft  ftupid  with 
aftonifhment  at  fuch  a  ftrange  fpedlacle,  and  hardly  moved 
from  the  fpot  for  above  an  hour.  A  Spanifh  bark,  with 
twenty-five  men,  advanced  towards  them,  and  the  fleet 
gradually  furrounded  them,  fo  as  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  the  more.  "  When  they  faw  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  efcape  (fays  the  hiftorian),  they  feized 
their  arms  with  undaunted  refolution,  and  began  the  at- 
tack. I  ufe  the  expreflion,  with  undaunted  refolution,  for 
they  were  few,  and  beheld  a  vaft  number  ready  to  af- 
fault  them.  They  wounded  feveral  of  the  Spaniards,  al- 
though they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other  defenfive  aj> 
mour ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was  overfet,  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  and  danger,  that  part  of  them 
were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defend  themfelves,  and 
to  ufe  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  fwimming  in 
thefea."  Hift.  de  D.  Fern,  y  Yfab.  MSS.  c.  119. 


.Voi.II.  Gg  NOTE 
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NOTE  LXVIII.  p.  214. 

PROBABLE  conje£kire  may  be  formed  with  refpecl: 
to  the  caufe  of  the  diftindlion  in  character  between 
the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  iflands. 
The   former  appear    manifeftly   to  be  a  feparate   race. 
Their  language  is  totally  different  from    that  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  large  iflands.     They  themfelves  have  a 
tradition,  that  their  anccftors  came  originally  from  fome 
part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered  and  exter- 
minated the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  poneffion  of  their 
lands,  and  of  their  women.  Rochefort,  384.  Tertre,  360. 
Hence  they  call  themfelves  Banaree^  which  fignifies  a 
man  come  from  beyond  fea.  Labat.  vi.  131.     Accord- 
ingly, the  Caribbees  ftill  ufe  two  diftincl  languages,  one 
peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women.  Tertre, 
361.     The  language  of  the  men  has  nothing  common 
with  that  fpoken  in  the  large  iflands,    The  dialed!:  of  the 
women   confidently  refembles  it.     Labat.    129.      This 
ftrongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Caribbees  themfelves  imagine,  that  they  were  a  co- 
lony from  the  Galibis,  a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana  in 
South  America.    Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348.     But  as 
their  fierce   manners  approach  nearer   to    thofe   of   the 
people  in  the  northern  continent,  than  to  thofe  of  the  na- 
tives of  South  America  ;  and  as  their  language  has  like- 
wife  fome  affinity  to  that  fpoken  in  Florida,  their  ori- 
gin   fhould    be    deduced    rather   from  the  former  than 
from  the  latter.  Labat.  128,  &c.  Herrera,  Dec.  i.  lib.  ix. 
c.  4.    In  their  wars,  they  ftill  obferve  their  ancient  prac- 
tice   of  deftroying   all    the   males,    and   preferving   th* 
women  either  for  fervitude  or  for  breeding. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  LXIX.   p.  2*5. 

tf^UR  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the 
conqueft  of  New  Spain*  is  derived  from  fources  of 
information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that  of  any 
tranfa&ion  in  the  hiftory  of  America.  The  letters  of 
Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  the  moft  valuable 
of  thefe*  and  the  firft  in  order  of  time.  As  Cortes  early 
afTumed  a  command  independent  of  Velafquez,  it  became 
neceflary  to  convey  fuch  an  account  of  his  operations  to 
Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of  his  fo- 
vereign. 

The  firft  of  his  difpatches  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  was  fent  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  16th,  15 19.  As 
I  imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the  Emperor*  until 
he  arrived  in  Germany*  for  which  he  fet  out  early  in  the 
year  1520,  in  order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown*  I 
made  diligent  fearch  for  a  copy  of  this  difpatch,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without  fuccefs.  This, 
however,  is  of  lefs  confequence,  as  it  could  not  contain 
any  thing  very  material*  being  written  fo  foon  after  Cortes 
arrived  in  New  Spain.  But,  in  fearching  for  the  letter 
from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  Emperor  has  been  difcovered  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  Of  this  I  have  fubjoined  fome  ac- 
count at  the  dole  of  the  Notes  to  the  third  volume.  The 
fecond  difpatch,  dated  October  30th*  1520,  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1522;  and  the  third  and  fourth 
foon  after  they  were  received.  A  Latin  tranflation  of 
them  appeared  in  Germany*  A.  D.  1^32.  Ramufio  foon 
after  made  them  more  generally  known,  by  inferring 
them  in  his  valuable  collection.  They  contain  a  regular 
G22  and 
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and  minute  hiftory  of  :he  expedition,  with  many  curious 
particulars  concerning  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  ;  the  ftyle 
is  fimple  and  perfpicuous  ;  but  as  it  was  manifeftly  his 
interert  to  reprefent  his  own  actions  in  the  faireft  light, 
his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his  lofles  dimi- 
niftied,  'and  his  a£ts  of  rigour  and  violence  fomewhat 
fjftened. 

The    next    in  order     is    the   Cronica   de   la   Nueva 
Efpagna,    by    Francifco  Lopez    dc    Gomara,    publifned 
A.  D.  1554.     Gomara's  hiftorical  merit  is  confiderablc. 
His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agree- 
able, and  fometimes  elegant.     But  he  is  frequently  inac- 
curate and  credulous  ;  and  as  he  was  the  domeflic  chap- 
lain of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain,  and  pro- 
bably compofed  his  work  at  his  defire,  it  is  manifeft  that 
he  labours  to  magnify  the  merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  con- 
ceal or  extenuate  inch  tranfafrions  as   were  unfavourable 
to  his  character.     Of  this  Herrera  accufes  him  in  one 
inftance,  Deo.  ii.  lib.  iii.   c.  2.   and  it  is  not  once  only 
that  this   fs  confpicuous.     He  writes,  however,  with  fo 
much  freedom  concerning  feveral  meafures  of  the  Spanifll 
court,  that  the  copies  both  of  his  Hiftoria  de  las  India?, 
and  of  his   Chronica,  were  called  in  by  a  decree  of  the 
council   oi'  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  confidered  as 
prohibited  books  in  Spain;  though  of  late  licence  to  print 
them  has  been  granted.    Pinelo  Biblioth.   589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  dd 
C.iftiilo  to  compofe  his  Hifloria  Verdadera  de  la  Con- 
quifta  dc  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  He  had  been  an  adventurer 
in  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the 
companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  Whem 
lie  found  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  many  of  his  fel- 
low- 
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low-foldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that 
the  fame  of  all  their  exploits  was  afcribed  to  Cortes,  the 
gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and 
compofed  his  true  hiftory.  It  contains  a  prolix,  minute, 
confufed  narrative  of  all  Cortes's  operations,  in  fuch  a 
rude  vulgar  ftyle  as  might  be  expe£ted  from  an  illiterate 
foldier.  But  as  he  relates  tranfa&ions  of  which  he  was 
witnefs,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  confiderable  part, 
his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is 
accompanied  with  fuch  a  pleafant  naivete,  with  fuch  in- 
terefting  details,  with  fuch  amufing  vanity,  and  yet  fo 
pardonable  in  an  old  foldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boafts) 
in  an  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book, 
one  of  the  raoft  fingular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatifc  de  Infulis  nu- 
per  inventis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  & 
Novo  Orbe,  gives  fome  account  of  Cortes's  expedition. 
But  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate  what  happened 
after  his  firft  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and 
flight,  feems  to  contain  the  information  tranfmitted  by 
Cortes  in  his  firft  difpatches,  embellifhed  with  feveral 
particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  officers 
who  brought  the  letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modern 
hjftorians  have  had  recourfe  for  information  concerning 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  Hiftoria  de  la  Conquifta 
de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis,  firft  publifhcd 
A.  D.  1684.  I  know  no  author  in  any  language  wliofe 
literary  fame  has  rifen  fo  far  beyond  his  real  merit.  De 
Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  pure  ft 
writers  in  the  Caflilian  tongue;  and  if  a  foreigner  may 
venture  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which 
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Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  be  is  entitled  to. 
that  praife.  But,  though  his  language  be  correct,  his 
tafte  in  compofition  is  far  from  being  juft.  His  periods 
are  fo  much  laboured  as  to  be  often  ftiff,  and  fome« 
times  tumid  ;  the  figures  which  he  employs  by  way  of 
ornament,  are  trite  or  improper,  and  his  obfervations 
fuperficial.  Thele  blemiflies,  however,  might  eafily  be 
overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  refpect  to  all 
the  great  qualities  of  an  hiftorian.  Deftttute  of  that  pa- 
tient induftry  in  refearch,  which  conducts  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth ;  a  ftranger  to  that  impartiality  which 
weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;  and  ever  eager 
to  eftablifti  his  favourite  fyftem  of  exalting  the  character 
of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error, 
and  adorned  with  every  virtue  ;  he  is  lefs  iblicitous  to 
difcover  what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  ap- 
pear fplendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  difcuflion, 
his  reafonings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  an  imper- 
fect view  of  facts.  Though  he  fometimes  quotes  the 
difpatches  of  Cortes,  he  feems  not  to  have  confulted 
them  ;  and  though  he  fets  out  with  fome  cenfure  on 
Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his  authority,  the  moft 
doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary 
hiftorians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanilh  writers,  Herrera  furnifhes  the 
fulleft  and  moft  accurate  information  concerning  the- 
conqueft  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other  tranfaction  of 
America.  The  induftry  and  attention  with  which  he 
confulted  not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and 
public  records,  which  tended  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
fubject  of  his  enquiries,  were  fo  great,  and  he  ufually 
judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  fo  much  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among 
the  moft  judicious  and  ufeful  hiftorical  collections.     If, 

by 
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by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the 
New  World  in  a  Uriel:  chronological  order,  the  arrange- 
ment of  events  in  his  work  had  not  been  rendered  fo  per- 
plexed, difconnecled,  and  obfeure,  that  it  is  an  unpleafant 
taik  to  collect  from  different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece 
together  the  detached  fhreds  of  a  ftory,  he  might  juftly 
have  been  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of 
his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from 
which  he  compofed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 


NOTE    LXX.   p.  218. 

/^•ORTES  purpofed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of 
Ovando  when  he  fet  out  for  his  government  in  the 
year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was 
attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  fcramble  up  to  the  window 
of  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an 
intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  mount- 
ed, gave  way,  and  he  was  fo  much  bruifed  by  the  fall 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  la 
Nueva  Efpagna,  cap.   1. 

NOTE  LXXI.  p.  220. 

f>  O  R  T  E  S  had  two  thoufand  pefos  in  the  hands  of 
Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrowed  four  thoufand. 
Thefe  fums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  fterling  ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  ex- 
tremely high  in  America,  they  made  but  a  fcanty  flock 
when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military  expe- 
dition.    Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B.  Diaz.  c.  20. 
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NOTE    LXXII.   p.  225. 

rT*  H  E  names  of  thofe  gallant  officers  which  will  often 
occur  in  the  fubfcquent  ftory,  were  Juan  Velafquez 
de  Leon,  Alonfo  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francifco  de 
Montejo,  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Efcalante,  Fran- 
cifco de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Francifco  de  Salce- 
da,  Juan  de  Efcobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes  himfelf 
commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francifco  de 
Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the 
command  of  the  artillery.  The  experienced  Alaminos 
adted  as  chief  pilot. 

NOTE   LXXIII.   p.  227. 

T  N  thofe  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  loft  only 
two  men,  but  had  a  confiderable  number  wounded. 
Though  there  be  no  occafion  for  recourfe  to  any  fuper- 
natural  caufe  to  account  either  for  the  greatnefs  of  their 
victories,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  their  lofs  ;  the  Spanifh  hifto- 
rians  fail  not  to  afcribe  both  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Jago, 
the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate, 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his 
prowefs  gave  a  turn  to  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is 
the  firft  who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St.  James.  It  is 
amufing  to  obferve  the  cmbarrafTment  of  B.  Diaz  de 
Caftillo,  occafioned  by  the  ftruggle  between  his  fuperfti- 
tion  and  his  veracity,  The  former  difpofed  him  to  be- 
lieve this  miracle,  the  latter  reftrained  him  from  attefting 
it,  **  I  acknowledge,  fays  he,  that  all  our  exploits  and 
victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  in 
this  battle  there  was  fuch  a  number  of  Indians  to  every 
one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth,  they 
might  have  buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we 

had 
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bad  not  been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  perfon  whom 
Gomara  mentions  as  having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey 
Shorfe,  was  the  glorious  apoftle  Signor  San  Jago  or  Signor 
San  Pedro  ;  and  that  I,  as  being  a  finner,  was  not  wor- 
thy to  fee  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  faw  Francifco  de 
Morla  on  fuch  a  horfe,  but  as  an  unworthy  tranfgreffor, 
did  not  deferve  to  fee  any  of  the  holy  apoftles.  It  may 
have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  fo  as  Gomara  re- 
lates; but  until  I  read  his  Chronicle,  I  never  heard  among 
any  of  the  conquerors  that  fuch  a  thing  had  happened." 
Cap.  34. 

NOTE    LXXIV.   p.  234. 

CEVERAL  Spanifh  hiflorians  relate  this  occurrence 
in  fuch  terms,  as  if  they  wifhed  it  fhould  be  believed, 
that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  prefents,  had  carried  them 
from  the  capital  in  the  fame  fhort  fpace  of  time  that  the  cou- 
riers performed  that  journey.  This  is  incredible;  and  Go- 
mara mentions  a  circumftance  which  fhews,  that  nothing 
extraordinary  happened  on  this  occafion.  This  rich  pre- 
fent  had  been  prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at 
the  fame  place  fome  months  before,  and  was  now  ready 
to  be  delivered,  as  foon  as  Montezuma  fent  orders  for 
that  purpofe.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  the  value  of 
the  filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  was  alone  above 
twenty  thoufand  pefos,  about  five  thouiand  pounds  Sterl- 
ing, 

NOTE   LXXV.    p.  241. 

r-p  HIS  private  traffic  was  dire<5tly  contrary  to  the  in- 
ftru&ions  of  Velafquez,  who  enjoined,  that  what- 
ever was  acquired  by  trade  mould  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon 
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pion  flock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  foldiers  had  eacl 
a  private  aflbrtment  of  toys,  and  other  goods  prope 
for  the  Indian  trade ;  and  Cortes  gained  their  favour  b 
encouraging  this  under-hand  barter.     B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 


NOTE  LXXVI.   p.  254. 

/~i  OMAR  A  has  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  variouj 
articles  of  which  this  prefent  confifted.  Cron.  c.  49^ 
P,  Martyr  ab  Anglcria,  who  faw  them  after  they  weri 
brought  to  Spain,  and  who  feems  to  have  examined  them 
with  great  attention,  gives  a  defcription  of  each,  which 
is  curious,  as  it  conveys  fome  idea  of  the  progrefs  which 
the  Mexicans  had  made  in  feveral  arts  of  elegance.  De 
Infulis  nuper  inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  &c. 


NOTE   LXXVII.    p.  262. 

*Tp  HERE  is  no  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  con- 
queft  of  America,  which  is  more  queftionable  thaqj 
the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into  the  field 
againft  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  Tlafcalans, 
though  of  (hort  duration,  was  one  of  the  moft  corriider- 
able  which  they  waged  in  America,  the  account  given  ol 
their  forces  merits  fome  attention.  The  only  authentic 
information  concerning  this,  is  derived  from  three  authors. 
Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at 
Segura  de  la  Frontera,  October  30,  1520,  thus  eftimates 
the  number  of  their  troops ;  in  the  firft  battle  6000,  in  the 
fecond  battle  100,000,  in  the  third  battle  150,00c. 
Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo, 
who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  and  engaged  in  all  the  actions 
of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  ;  in  the  firfl 
battle  3000,  p.  43 ;  in  the  fecond  battle  6000,  ibid,  in 
2  the 
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the  third  battle  50,000,  p.  4  5-  Gomara,  who  was  Cor- 
tes's  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  publifhcd  his 
Cronica  in  1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  ex- 
cept in  the  fecond  battle,  where  he  reckons  the  Tlafcalans 
at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  manifeftly  the  intereft  of  Cor- 
tes to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was 
only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  fervices,  that  he  could 
hope  to  atone  for  his  irregular  conduit,  in  afluming  an 
independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz,  though  abundantly 
difpofed  to  place  his  own  prowefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors,  in  the  moft  advantageous  point  of  light,  had 
not  the  fame  temptation  to  exaggerate  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  his  account  of  the  numbers  approaches  nearer 
to  the  truth.  The  affcmbling  of  an  army  of  150,000 
men  requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  fuch 
provifion  for  their  fubfiftence  as  feems  to  be  beyond  the 
forefight  of  Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  m 
Tlafcala  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  great,  as  to  have 
furnifhed  fuch  a  vaft  army  witli  provisions.  Though 
this  province  was  fo  much  better  cultivated  than  other 
regions  of  New  Spain,  that  ft  was  called  the  country  of 
bread -y  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  fufFered  iuch 
want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubfift  upon  Tunas,  .. 
fpecies  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields.  Herrera, 
Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 


NOTE    LXXVIII.   p.   266. 

'"pHESE  unhappy  victims  are  faid  to  be  perfons  of 
diftindfion.  It  feems  improbable  that  fo  great  a 
number  as  fifty  mould  be  employed  as  fpies.  So  many 
prifoners  had  been  taken  and  difmifled,  and  the  Tlafcalans 
had  fent  fo  many  meflages  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  hazarding  the  lives  of 

fo 
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fo  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procure  in- 
formation about  the  pofition  and  ftate  of  their  camp. 
The  barbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a  people 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  eftabUfhed  among  po- 
lifhed  nations,  appears  fo  {hocking  to  the  later  Spanifh 
writers,  that  they  diminifh  the  number  of  thofe  whom 
he  puniihed  fo  cruelly.  Hcrrera  fays,  that  he  cut  off  the 
hands  of  fcven,  and  thumbs  of  fome  more.  Dec.  ii.  lib. 
ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reft.  Lib. 
ii.  c.  20.  But  Cortes  himfelf,  Relat.  p.  228,  b.  and 
after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all 
the  fifty  were  cut  off. 


NOTE   LXXIX.    p.  269. 

r"F'HE  horfes  were  objects  of  the  grcateft  aftonifhment 
to  all  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At  firff  they  ima- 
gined the  horfe  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  the 
ancients,  to  be  fome  monftrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form; 
and  fuppofing,  that  their  food  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
men,  brought  flefh  and  bread  to  nourifh  them.  Even 
after  they  difcovcrcd  their  miftake,  they  believed  the 
horfes  devoured  men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed, 
thought  that  they  were  demanding  their  prey.  It  was 
not  the  intereft.  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them. 
Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 


NOTE    LXXX.    p.   275. 

ACCORDING  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  there  was  no 

reafon  for  this  maflacre,  and  it  was  an  act  of  wanton 

cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  people 

of  New  Spain.     Relac.  de  la  Deftruyc.  p.  17,  &c.     But 

the 
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he  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  often  leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In 
ppofition  to  him  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83,  aflerts,  that  the 
rft  miflionarics  fent  into  New  Spain  by  the  emperor, 
iade  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  tranfaction  ;  and  having 
xamined  the  priefts  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that 
here  was  a  real  confpiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and 
hat  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As 
t  was  the  objecl  of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifeftly 
lis  interefr,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  Montezuma,  it  is 
mprobable,  that  he  would  have  taken  a  ftep  which  tend- 
:d  fo  vifibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he 
lad  not  believed  it  to  be  neceffary  for  his  own  preferva- 
ion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Spaniards  who  lerved  in 
America  had  fuch  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought 
hem  fo  little  intitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that 
Ccrtes  might  hold  the  Cholulans  as  guilty  upon  flight  and 
imperfect,  evidence.  The  feverity  of  the  punifhmcnt  was 
certainly  exceflivc  and  atrocious. 

NOTE  LXXXI.    p.  276. 

*~p  HIS  defcription  is  taken  almoft  literally  from  Bernarl 
Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was  fo  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  compofition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  embellifhing 
his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  fimple  and  rude  ftyle  what 
paffed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  of  his  feliow-foldiers, 
on  that  occafion  j  "  And  let  it  not  be  thought  ftrange, 
fays  he,  that  I  mould  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  relate,  another  to  have  beheld  things  that  were 
never  before  feen,  or  heard,  or  fpokcn  of  among  men." 
Cap.  86.  p.  .64-  b. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  LXXXII.   p.  290. 

"D  Diaz  del  Cafrilio  gives  us  fome  idea  of  the  fatigi 
and  hardfhips  they  underwent  in  performing  thi 
and  other  parts  of  duty.  During  the  nine  months  th: 
they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man>  without  any  di: 
tinclion  between  officers  and  foldiers,  flept  on  his  arm 
in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  on  mats,  c 
flraw  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hoi 
himfelf  as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  "  Thi: 
adds  he,  became  fo  habitual  to  me,  that  even  now,  in  m 
advanced  age,  I  always  fleep  in  my  clothes,  and  neve 
in  any  bed.  When  I  vifii.  my  Encomienda^  I  reckon 
fuitable  to  my  rank,  to  have  a  bed  carried  along  with  m 
other  baggage,  but  I  never  go  into  it  j  but,  according  t 
cuftom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently  durin 
the  night  into  the  open  air,  to  view  the  ftars  as  I  wa 
wont  when  in  fervice."     Cap.  108. 


NOTE   LXXXIII.  p.  293. 

/"*  ORTES  himfelf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  em 
peror,  does  not  explain  the  motives  which  induce 
him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  t> 
put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramuf.  iii.  236.  B.  Diaz  i 
filent  with  refpecl:  to  his  reafons  for  the  former  j  and  th 
only  caufe  he  afligns  for  the  latter  was,  that  he  migh 
meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  fentence  pro 
nounced  againft  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  a 
Montezuma  was  his  prifoner,  and  abfolutely  in  his  pow 
er,  he  had  no  reafon  to  dread  him  ;  and  the  infult  ofFere< 
to  that  monarch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  hin 
unneceflarily.  Gomara  fuppofes,  that  Cortes  had  n( 
other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his  owr 

diflrefi 
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Idiftrefs  and  fufferings,  that  he  might  give  lefs  attention 
'to  what  befel  Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts 
the  fame  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But  it  feems 
an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a  perfon  bear  one  in- 
jury, to  load  him  with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis 
imagines,  that  Cortes  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  than  to 
intimidate  Montezuma,  fo  that  he  might  make  no  at- 
tempt to  refcue  the  victims  from  their  fate  3  but  the  fpi- 
rit  of  that  monarch  was  fo  fubmiflive,  and  he  had  fo 
tamely  given  up  the  priibners  to  the  difpofal  of  Cortes, 
that  he  had  no  caufe  to  apprehend  any  oppofition  from 
him.  If  the  explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give 
of  Cortes's  proceedings  on  this  occafion  be  not  admitted, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  they  muft  be  reckoned  among  the 
wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  oppreffion,  which  occur  too 
often  in  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  America. 


D 


NOTE    LXXXIV.   p.  298. 

E  Solis  aflerts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  propofition  of 
doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Spain  came  from 
Montezuma  himfelf,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  de- 
fcribes  his  conduct  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been 
founded  upon  a  fcheme  of  profound  policy,  and  executed 
with  fuch  refined  addrefs,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himfelf. 
But  there  is  no  hint  or  circumftance  in  the  contemporary 
hiftorians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  to  juftify  this 
theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occafions,  difcovered  no 
fuch  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguifh  which  he 
felt  in  performing  this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if 
we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  involuntary.  But,  according 
to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  it  would  have  been  prepofte- 
rous  and  inconfifrent  i/ith  his  own  defign  of  deceiving  the 
Spaniards. 

NOTE 
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i 
NOTE   LXXXV.    p.   3or. 

"I  N  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their 
induftry  and  influence,  could  collect  no  gold.  In 
others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of  fmall  value. 
Montezuma  aflured  Cortes,  that  the  prefent  which  he 
offered  to  the  King  of  Caftile,  after  doing  homage,  con- 
lifted  of  all  the  treafure  amaffed  by  his  father  ;  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  already  diftributed  the  reft  of  his  gold 
and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104^ 
Gomara  relates,  that  all  the  filver  collected  amounted  to 
500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with  the  account 
given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  filver  was  100 
marks.  Relat.  239,  B.  So  that  the  fum  total  of  filver 
was  only  4000  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces  a 
mark,  which  demonftrates  the  proportion  of  filver  to  gold 
to  have  been  exceedingly  fmall. 


NOTE  LXXXVI.    p.  302. 

T"\  E  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  queftion  the  truth  of 
this  transaction,  from  no  better  reafon  than  that  it 
was  inconfiftent  with  that  prudence  which  diftinguifhes 
the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollect- 
ed the  impetuofity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlafcala,  which  was 
no  lefs  imprudent.  He  aflerts,  that  the  evidence  for  it 
refts  upon  the  teftimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  of  Go- 
rnara, and  of  Herrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  in  men- 
tioning this  inconfiderate  ftep  which  Cortes  took  j  and 
they  had  good  reafon  to  do  fo,  for  Cortes  himfelf  relates 
this  exploit  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  Emperor,  and 
feems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  140,  D. 
This  is  one  inftance,  among  many,  of  De  Solis's  having 
confulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to 

!  Charles 
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Charles  V.   from  which   the  moft  authentic  information 
with  refpe£t  to  his  operations  muft  be  derived. 

NOTE  LXXXVII.  p.  306. 

TJ  ERERRA  and  De  Soils  fuppofe,  that  VelafqueZ  was 
encouraged  to  equip  this  armament  againft  Cortes, 
by  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  Spain  concerning 
the  reception  of  the  agents  fent  by  the  colony  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Fonfeca  bifliop  of 
Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  intereft,  and  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  Cortes,  Herrefa,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18. 
De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of 
events  refutes  this  fuppofition.  Portocarrcro  and  Montejo 
failed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  I519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  ac- 
cording to  Herrera^  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended 
the  court  at  that  time,  and  communicated  every  occur- 
rence of  moment  to  his  corfefpondents  day  by  day,  men- 
tions the  arrival  of  thefe  agents,  for  the  firft  time,  in  De- 
cember, and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event.  Epift.  650. 
All  the  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had 
their  firft  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordefillas,  when 
he  went  to  that  town  to  vifit  his  mother  in  his  Way  to  St, 
Jago  de  Compoftella.  Herrera.  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4, 
De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  fet  out  from 
Valladolid  for  Tordefulas,  on  the  nth  of  March  1520  ; 
and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  feen  at  that  time  the 
prefents  made  to  Charles,  Epift.  1665.  The  armament 
under  Narvaez  failed  from  Cuba  in  April  15ZO.  It  is 
manifeft.then,  that  Velafquez  could  not  receive  any  ac- 
count of  what  p  ined  in  this  interview  at  Tordefillas,  pre- 
vious to  his  hofrile  preparations  againft  Cortes.  His  real 
motives  feena  to  be  thofc  which  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Vol.  II,  H  h  patent 
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patent  appointing  him  Adelantado  of  New  Spain,  with 
fuch  extend ve  powers,  bears  date  November  13,  1519. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  He  might  receive  it 
about  the  beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice, 
that  as  foon  as  this  patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  began 
to  equip  a  fleet  and  levy  forces.     Cron.  c.  96. 

NOTE   LXXXVIII.  p.  309. 

T"\  E  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  interpret- 
ers, he  could  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the  people  of 
the  provinces,  nor  converfe  with  them  in  any  way  but 
by  figns,  and  that  it  was  equally  impoflible  for  him  to 
carry  on  any  communication  with  Montezuma.     Lib. 
iv.  c.  7.     But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  Cortes  himfelf 
that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  correfpond- 
ence,  both  with  Montezuma  and  with  his  fubje£ts  in  the 
maritime  provinces.      Relat.    Ramuf.   iii.   244,   A.   C. 
Cortes  affirms,  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourfe  be- 
tween Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain 
how  it  was  carried  on.     Bernal  Diaz  fupplies  this  defect, 
and  informs  vis,  that  the  three  deferters  who  joined  Nar- 
vaez acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language,    c.    no.     With  his   ufual 
minutenefs,  he  mentions  their  names  and  characters,  and 
relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punifhed  for  their 
perfidy.     The  Spaniards  had  now   refided  above  a  year 
among  the  Mexicans  ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  fe- 
veral  among  them  fhould  have  made  fome  proficiency    in 
fpeaking;  their  language.     This  feems  to  have  been  the 
cafe.     Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  r.     BothB.  Diaz,  who 
was  prefent,  and  Herrera,    the  mod  accurate  and  beft 
informed  of  all  the  Spanifh  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in 
his  account  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  carried  on  with 
Montezuma.     Dec.  ii,   lib.  ix.   c.   18,   19.      De  Solis 

feems 
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feems  to  confider  it  as  a  difcredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero* 
that  Montezuma  fhould  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a 
correfpondence  with  Narvaez.  He  fuppofes  that  mo- 
narch to  have  contracted  fuch  a  wonderful  affection  for 
the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  folicitous  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  fuch  an  affection  is  incredible ;  and  even 
De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  muff  be  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought 
to  facilitate  the  conqueft,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  The  truth  is* 
Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by  his  dread  of 
the  Spnniards,  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his 
liberty. 

NOTE  LXXXiX.   p.  326. 

*T*  HESE  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous 
Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, 
publifhed  by  Dodfley,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  a  work  of 
fo  much  merit,  that  I  mould  think  there  is  hardly  any 
writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  acknow- 
ledging himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

NOTE   XC.    p.   333. 

*T"  HE  contemporary  hiftorians  differ  confiderably  with 
reipect  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occafion. 
Cortes,  in  his  feeond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  makes  the 
number  oniy  150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  hi.  p.  249,  A. 
But  it  was  manifeftly  his  intereft,  at  that  juncture,  to 
conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the  full  extent  of  the  lofs 
which  he  had  fuiiained.  De  Soils,  always  ftudious  to 
diminifh  every  misfortune  that  befel  his  countrymen, 
rates  their  lofs  at  about  two  hundred-  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19. 
B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  they  loft  870  men,  and  that  only 
H  h  2  449  efcaped 
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440  efcaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128.  p.  108,  b.  Palafbx* 
bifhop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  feems  to  have  inquired  into 
the  early  tranfa&ions  of  his  countrymen  in  New  Spain, 
with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B.  Diazr 
with  refpeit.  to  the  extent  of  their  lofs.  Virtudes  del  In- 
dio,  p.  22.  Gomara  ftates  their  lofs  at  450  men.  Cron. 
C.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  Cortes  had  re- 
ceived feveral  reinforcements,  he  muftered  his  troops, 
and  found  them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
p.  255,  E.  Now,  as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into 
New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes 's  foldiers  were 
then  alive,  it  is  evident,  that  his  lofs,  in  the  retreat  from 
Mexico,  muft  have  been  much  more  confiderable  than 
what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,,  folicitous  to  magnify  the 
dangers  and  fufferings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-con- 
querors were  expofedy  may  have  exaggerated  their  lofs ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  well  be  eftimated  at  lefa 
than  600  men. 


NOTE   XCI.  p.  355. 

COME  remains  of  this  great  work  are  flill  vifible,  and' 
the  fpot  where  the  brigantines  were  built  and  launch- 
ed, is  flill  pointed  out  to  ftrangers.     Torquemada  viewed 
them.     Monarq.  Indiana,   vol.  i,  p.  531. 


NOTE    XCII.   p.  364. 

'"p  H  E  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufeway  of  Tacuba 
was  the  neareft  to  the  city.  Cortes  obferves,  that 
there  they  could  diflinctly  obferve  what  pafTed  when  their 
countrymen  were  facrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p. 
273,  E.  B.Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado'sdivifion, 
relates  what  he  beheld  with  his    own  eyes.     C.  152. 

p.  148, 
f 
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p.  148,  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man  whofe  courage  was  fo  clear 
as  to  be  above  fufpicion,  he  defcribes  with  his  ufual  ftm- 
plicity  the  impreffion  which  this  fpe&acle  made  upon 
him.  "  Before,  fays  he,  I  faw  the  breads  of  my  com- 
panions opened,  their  hearts,  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an 
.accurfed  idol,  and  their  flefli  devoured  by  their  exulting- 
enemies  .j  I  was  accuftomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  high  fpirit.  But  from  that  time  I 
never  advanced  to  fight  the  Mexicans  without  a  fecret 
:horror  and  anxiety;  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  death  which  I  had  feen  them  fufFer."  He  takes  care 
to  add,  that  as  foon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went 
off";  and,  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on  every  oc- 
•cafion  is  full  evidence  of  this.     B.  Diaz,  c.    156.   p. 

NOTE  XCIII.  p.  371. 

f~\  N  E  circumftance  in  this  fiege  merits  particular  no- 
tice. The  account  which  the  Spanifh  writers  give 
•of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or  defence 
of  Mexico,  feems  to  be  incredible.  According  to  Cortes 
himfclf,  he  had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in 
this  fervice.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  275,  E.  Gomara  af- 
ferts,  that  they  were  above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136. 
Herrera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  fays,  they  were 
about  200,000.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the 
•contemporary  writers  afcertain  explicitly  the  number  of 
perfons  in  Mexico  during  the  fiege.  But  Cortes  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  mentions  the  number  of  Mexicans  who 
were  flain,  or  who  periihed  for  want  of  food  ;  and,  if 
we  may  rely  on  thofe  circumftances,  it  is  probable,  that 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  mud  have  been  fhut  up  in 
the  town.  But  the  quantity  of  provifions  neceflary  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  fuch  vaft  multitudes  aflembled  in  one 
H  h  3  pbc'j 
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place  during  three  months,  is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  fo 
much  forefight  and  arrangement  to  collect  thefe,  and  lay 
them  up  in  magazines,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a  regular 
fupply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished iq  a  country  where  agriculture  was  fo  im- 
perfe&  as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where  there  were  no 
tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  fo  improvident, 
and  (o  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan  as  the 
moil  improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all 
their  cafe  and  attention,  fared  very  poorly,  and  were 
often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions. 
B.Diaz,  p.  142.  Cortes  Reiat.  271,  D.  Cortes  on 
one  occafion  mentions  {lightly  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army; 
and  after  acknowledging,  that  they  were  often  in  great 
want,  adds,  that  they  received  fupplies  from  the  people 
of  the  country,  offiih,  and  of  fome  fruit,  which  he  calls 
the  cherries  ef  the  country.  Ibid.  B.  Diaz  fays,  that 
they  had  calces  of  maize,  and  cerafas  de  la  ticrra ;  and 
when  the  feafon  of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit,  which 
he  calls  Tunas;  but  their  moft  comfortable  fubfiftence 
was  a  root  which  the  Indians  ufe  as  food,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  ^uiiites,  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxi- 
liaries had  one  means  of  fubfiftence  more  than  the  Spa- 
niards. They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom 
they  killed  in  battle.  Cort.  Relat.  176,  C.  B.  Diaz 
confirms  his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians 
returned  from  Mexico  to  their  own  country,  they  car- 
ried with  them  large  quantities  of  the  flefb.  of  the  Mexi- 
cans faked  or  dried,  as  a  moft  acceptable  prefent  to  their 
friends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their  feftivals.  P.  157. 
De  Solis,  who  feems  to  conlider  it  as  an  imputation  of 
difcredit  to  his  countrymen,  that  they  fhould  act  in  con- 
cert with  auxiliaries  who  fed  upon  human  flefh,  is  foli- 
citous  to  prove,  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  pre- 
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vent  their  aflbciates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, lib.  v.  c.  24.     But  he  has  no  authority  for  this 
from  the  original  hiftorians.    Neither  Cortes  himfelf,  nor 
13.  Diaz,  feem  to  have  had  any  fuch  fuch  fcruple  ;  and, 
on  many  occafions,  mention  the  Indian  repaffs,  which 
were  become  familiar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of  ab- 
horrence.    Even  with  this  additional  frock  of  food  for 
the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  pofltble  to  procure  fubiiirence 
for  armies  amounting  to  fuch  numbers  as  we  find  in  the 
Spanifh  writers.     Perhaps  the  befl  folution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo, 
the  moft  artlefs  of  all  the  Htftoriadores  primitives.  '*  When 
Gomara  (fays  he),  on  fome  occafions,  relates,  that  there 
were  fo  many  thoufand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  were  fo  many  thoufand  houfes  in  this  or 
that  town,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as 
he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the   numbers  not  being  in 
reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.     If  we  add  together 
the  different  numbers  which  he  mentions,  that  country 
would  contain  more  millions  than  there  are  in  Caftile." 
C.   129.    But  though  fome  confiderable  deduction  mould 
certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanifh  accounts  of  the  Mexi- 
can forces,  they  muff,  have  been  very  numerous;  for  no- 
thing but  an  immenfe  fuperiority  in  number  could  have 
enabled  them  to  withftand  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spa- 
niards, conducted  by  a  leader  of  fuch  abilities  as  Cortes. 

NOTE    XCIV.    p.    387. 

1  N  relating  the  opprefTive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the 
conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de 
las  Cafas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  them,  Relat.  de 
la  Deftruyc.  p.  18,  &c.  is  manifeftly  exaggerated.  It  is 
from  the  teftimony  of  Cortes  himfelf  and  of  Gomara, 
who  wrote  under  his  eye,    that  I  have  taken  my  account 
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of  the  punifhment  of  the  Panucans,  and  they  relate  it 
without  any  difapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his 
ufual  cuftom,  mentions  it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  162. 
Herrera,  iblicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  of 
his  countrymen,  though  he  mentions  60  caziques,  and 
400  men  of  note,  as  .being  condemned  to  the  flames, 
aflerts,  that  thirty  only  were  burnt,  and  the  reft  par- 
doned. Dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  original  hiftorians,  particularly  of 
Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had  confulted,  as  he  adopts 
feveral  of  his  expreflions  in  this  pafTage.  The  punifhment 
of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  molt  authentic  of  the 
Spanifh  writers.  Torquemada  has  extracted  from  a 
hiftory  of  Tezeuco,  compofed  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  an 
account  of  this  tranfaction,  more  favourable  to  Guati- 
mozin than  that  cf  the  Spanifh  authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i. 
rye.  According  to  the  Mexican  account,  Cortes  had 
fcarcely  a  fbadow  of  evidence  to  juftify  fuch  a  wanton 
act.  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and 
his  fellow-furlerers  afierted  their  innocence  with  their  laffc 
breath,  and  that  many  of  the  Spanifh  foldiers  condemned 
this  action  of  Cortes  as  equally  unnecefTary  and  unjuft^ 
p.  200,  b.  201,  a. 

NOTE    XCV.   p.  390. 

^TTlIE  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to 
punifh  Chriftovai  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
had  revolted  againft  him,  and  aimed  at  eftablifhing 
an  independent  jurifdiclion.  Cortes  regarded  this 
infurreetion  as  of  fuch  dangerous  example,  and  dreaded 
fo  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author,  that 
in  perfon  he  led  the  body  of  troops  deftined  to  fuppreis 
it.  He  marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thou- 
sand miles,  through  a   country   abounding   with   thick. 
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forefts,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places.  What  he  fuffered 
from  famine,  from  the  hoftility  of  the  natives,  from  the 
climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  fpecies,  has  nothing 
in  hiftory  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  th^.  adventures 
of  the  other  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New* 
World.  Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  fervice  above 
two  years,  and  though  it  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  fplen- 
did  event,  he  exhibited,  during  the  courfe  of  it,  greater 
perfonal  courage,  more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perfeve- 
rance  and  patience,  than  in  any  other  period  or  fcene  in 
his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  163  —  177.  B.  Diaz,  ij^—igo.  Cortes, 
MS.  penes  me.  Were  one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the 
account  of  this  expedition  fhould  occupy  a  fplendid  place 
in  it.  In  a  general  hiftory  of  America,  as  the  expedition 
was  productive  of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  is 
fufficient. 


NOTE  XCVI.   p.  392. 

ACCORDING  to  Herrera,  the  treafure  which 
Cortes  brought  with  him,  confifted  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos 
of  fine  gold,  and  ten  thoufand  of  inferior  ftandard,  many 
rich  jewels,  one  in  particular  worth  forty  thoufand  pefos, 
and  feveral  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  value.  Dec.  iv. 
lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to 
give  a  portion  with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
pefos.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  237.  The  fortune  which  he 
left  his  fons  was  very  confiderablc.  But,  as  we  have  be- 
fore related,  the  fum  divided  among  the  conquerors  on 
the  fir  ft  reduction  of  Mexico  was  very  fmall.  There 
appears  then  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpecliing  that  the 
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accufations  of  Cortes's  enemies  were  not  altogether  def- 
titute  of  foundation.  They  charged  him  with  having 
unjuftly  applied  to  his  own  ufe  a  difproportionate  fharc  of 
the  Mexican  fpoils ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal 
treafures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin  ;  with  defraud- 
in<r  the  king  of  his  fifth ;  and  robbing  his  followers 
of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii. 
c.  15.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors 
themfelves  entertained  fufpicions  of  the  fame  kind.  B. 
Diaz,  c.  157. 
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